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REPORT 



To the Hbnorahle General Assembly of the State of Connecticut: 

In compliance with the requirements of the law, I herewith 
transmit my Annual Beport as Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

It may not be improper to state, at the outset, that its pre- 
sentation has been delayed till the present advanced stage of 
the session, in consequence of serious and protracted illness. 
Even now, the attention bestowed upon its preparation is not in 
accordance with medical advice. This statement must be my 
apology, also, for its want of fullness and completeness. It is 
with no ordinary feelings of regret and disappointment, that I 
find myself thus obliged to abandon my purpose to present to 
your Honorable Body, at this session, a somewhat full and 
thorough investigation of one or two topics of great importance, 
in connection with the intereste of our school system. 

I trust, however, should health of body again return, to be 
permitted, by your indulgence, to execute my plan in a supple- 
mentary report to be distributed after the close of the session, 
school houses and school architecture, and the gradation of 
schools, are the topics to which I allude, and upon^ which it is 
highly important, at this time, tOt diffuse accurate and reliable 
information. 

At the last session of the General Assembly, the following 
resolution was passed : 

" Besolvedj In compliance, in part, with the memorial of the 
* State Teachers' Association,' that the Trustees of the State 
Kormal School be directed to appoint a Committee of three 
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from their number, to consider, during the recess of the Gener- 
al Assembly, the existing School Laws, with a view to. their 
revision and simplification ; and that they prepare a draft of a 
revised law, and canse the same to be printed, with remarks, 
setting forth the reason for any alteration proposed, and that 
they forward the same to School Visitors and other practical 
and active friends of education in the several School Societies, 
for their examination and comments ; and after a final revision 
by said Committee, said draft, with directions for enforcing its 
provisions, together with the report of the Committee, shall be 
communicated to the General Assembly, at its next session." 

In conformity with the foregoing resolution, the following 
persons were appointed by the Trustees of the Normal School, 
to constitute the Committee on the revision of the School Laws : 
Francis Gillette, of Hartford, James F. Babcock, oif New 
Haven, and John D. Philbrick, of New Britain. 

It ^11 be observed that the resolution contemplates mk 
merely a revision and simplification of the law, but the Com- 
mittee are expected to propose alterations, if any are deemed 
Necessary, for the perfecticm of our system df common school. 
As the report of that Committee embodies the substance of toy 
views respecting the needed changes in oot School Laws, I aiii 
happily, at this time, relieved from writing on several im- 
portant topics which I should, otherwise, deem it essential to 
urge upon your attention. 1 cannot but hope that the enlight- 
ened public sentiment of this state, as represented by you'r 
Honorable Body, will adopt the revision, in all its substtotial 
features, as the School Law. (Appendix D.) 

During the past year, my personal labors and operations for 
the advancement of the interests of common schools, have 
not dijSfered materially in their nature from those described in 
my previous report. The Normal School has claimed no small 
share of my time, not only in the general supervision and 
'management of its affairs, but also in the lecture room and the 
class room. Another important portion of the year has been 
occupied with Teachers' Institutes. To make all the arrange- 
ments for these meetings, and carry them through successfully, 
with such assistance as the limited means at my command will 
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auj^lj) is a labor which must be perfonned to be dalj appre- 
ciated In addition to attendance at these Conventions, I have 
visited each connty, and some of them several times, for the 
purpose of delivering addresses on the improvement of com- 
mon schools. In order to acquire a more thorough and exact 
knowledge of the practical working of bur school system, — of 
its excellencies and defects, — I have embraced every opportu- 
nity to visit schools of different grades and descriptions, and 
to gather the opinions of teachers, parents and school officers. 

The investigation of qaestions raised with reference to the 
construction of the School Law, and the examination into the 
m/eirits of the claims of parties for the payment of public 
mpney which has been forfeited, require a considerable amount 
of labor and care. 

Numerous consultations have been held with teachers, re- 
specting their duties and labors, and with school officers, with, 
regard to the construction of school-houses, the organization of 
s^bools,. and the choice of teachers. Sometimes it has been 
necessary to devote entire days to this branch of my duties. 

In collecting and disseminating information with reference 
to common school education, it has been necessary to conduct 
a large correspondence, and some attention has been bestowed 
upon the editorial management of our Common School Jour- 
nal. It would not be easy to give a full and complete account 
of the various duties connected with this department, but the 
brief sketch which I have given, will afford some idea of the 
nature and variety of the duties I have attempted to discharge. 

Even more decidedly and emphatically, than in the report of 
last year, can I speak, of the^ prosperity ot our schools. Public 
opinion has made some progress. The public mind is turned 
to thi^ subject more than it has been for a long time. The 
demand for improved schools is increasing, and in many 
quarters there is a growing desire to do something for the ele- 
vation of the standard of Common School instruction. I 
regret that the evidences of progress cannot be exhibited more 
ully in exact and reliable statistics. Great effort has been 
made to obtain such statistical information, but with no success 
cQwnoimsurate with the expej^diture of tin^ aed labor bestowed 
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upon it. Still the returns are much more complete than they 
were last year, and, it is believed, more ftdl than ever before. 

I would here most gratefully acknowledge my obligation to 
those School Visitors who l^ave exerted themselves so much in 
order to make full returns. I am well aware that the require- 
ment has subjected them to no little inconvenience, aijd that in 
obtaining the requisite information, they have found it essential 
to devote much time and effort for which they receive no pecu- 
niary consideration. The people, generally, have but imper- 
fect ideas of the amount of gratuitous time and service which 
are rendered by acting School Visitors in the discharge of 
their duties. It is true that a nominal sum is voted as a com- 
pensation, but in most cases not sufficient to pay for convey- 
ance to different parts of the society. 

K the proposed changes in the School Law are made, the 
duties of these important officers will be so clearly defined, 
that they will be prepared to discharge them, so far as relates to 
returns, much more easily than under the existing state of affairs. 



TeAOHEBS' iNBTrrDTES. 

One of .these highly important auxiliaries in promoting the 
great interests of common schools,' has been held in each 
county of the state during the past year. The following Table 
will give the place, the time, and the number of members in 
attendance at each Institute : 



Counties. 


Towns. 


Time. No. of Mamben. 


Tolland, 


South Coventry, 


Sept. 24—29, - 52 


Middlesex, 


Essex, 


Oct. 1— 6, . 33* 


Litchfield, 


Falls Village, 


« 16—20, - 94 


Fairfield, 


Bridgeport, 


" 15 20, - 1Y2 


New Haven, 


Cheshire, 


« 22— 2Y, - 61 


H artford. 


Windsor, 


« 22—27, - 66 


New London, 


Colchester, 


« 29— Nov. 4, 88 


Windham, 


Danielsonville, 


" 29— « 181 

Y35 



* The Institute at Essex was held diUing a yery stormy week, which will 
i^ocomit for the small nmnber ia attendance. 



The added experience and observation of another year tend 
to confirm the favorable opinion I have heretofore entertained 
in relation to Teachers' Institntes. If rightly conducted, they 
are instroments of much good, not only to die teachers in at- 
tendance, but also to the communities in which they meet. A 
recent writer has, very appropriately I think, called them 
" distributing offices," by means of which the various improve- 
ments in teaching and school management are disseminated 
through all parts of the State. A highly intelligent clergy- 
man and School Visitor in one of the towns in which an Insti- 
tute was held last autumn, thus writes in his report : 

" The schools in this society appear better the present winter 
than during several seasons past. Our teachers, as a general 
thing, are more experienced and thorough. We attribute much 
of this improvement to the influence of the Institute, which 
was held here in October last. The impression which was 
made on the public mind, by the instruction and lectures then 
given, seems to have been highly favorable. These Institutes 
do much good in and around the communities where they are 
held. They lead to thought and reflection. They benefit 
many whom they are not specially designed to benefit. They 
call up the attention of the public to this great cause, and this 
is what is needed. They show that somewhere there is an in- 
terest felt in this cause, having some just proportion to the im- 
portance of the object, and thus they act as . leaven to elevate 
the masses." 

It is believed that in every place, in which an Institute has 
been held, the friends of education have been highly gratified 
with the results, and felt amply compensated for all their ef- 
forts and interest in behalf of those in attendance. 

It will be seen, by comparing the Table of this year with that 

of last, that there^is no diminution of interest in behalf of Insti- 

. tutes. The aggregate number in attendance on the several 

counties, in 1854, was 655 ; while in 1355 it was 736, being 

an increase of about 12 per cent, in favor of the last year. 

In order that the benefits of these organizations may be 
made still more extensive, and bear more directly upon the 
summer schools, I would recommend an additional appropria- 
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tion for the purpose of defraying the expendes of two oi^ more 
Institutes to be held in the month of April and May^ 

To the gentlemen who have cooperated with me in the man^ 
agement and instruction of the Institutes, and to those who 
have contributed to their interest and usefulness by giving lee- 
tures, I am under weighty obligations, and would hereby tender 
them my sincere thanks. Special acknowledgments are due to 
Prof. David N. Camp, Associate Principal of the iNTormal 
School, Charles Northend, Esq., and George Sherwood, Esq., 
for their valuable services in this department. Nor would I 
be unmindful of the gi*eat kindness which has been manifested 
by the people in the various towns where the Institutes have 
been convened. By cheerfully opening their hospitable dooia, 
they did much to make pleasant homes for all in attendanca 
May they find a rich reward iu the favorable results which 
may follow. 

An excellent and harmonious spirit prevailed at all the In- 
stitutes, and it is believed that a high degree of satisfaction was 
felt, both by members of tiie Institute and by the citizens, — 
each, perhaps, having cause to feel that he was the giver and 
the recipient of some good. 

Believing that every dollar expended by the State, for the 
support of Teachers' Institutes, will tend to produce most favor- 
able and satisfactory returns, I would most confidently and 
earnestly commend their generous maintenance to your candid 
consideration. 

For a list of the several Institutes, or Teachers' Conventions, 
held in Connecticut, from the year 1839 until the present time. 
I would refer to Tables in the Appendix. 

As it is desirable that the advantages of these educational 
meetings should be extended to as many towns as possible, I 
would respectfully request that the friends of education, in any 
town desirous of having an Institute, would communicate their 
wish to me at an early day. It is essential that the town should 
be convenient of access, that a suitable room be provided for 
the sessions, and also that free accommodations be afforded to 
those in attendance. 
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NoKKAL School. 

This institntion has continued in a prosperons condition dur- 
ing the past year, and it is believed that each year adds to the 
conviction that its establishment was the result of a true fore- 
sight. During the last winter, the number in attendance was 
unusually large, being one hundred and eighty. 

Many of the graduates of this school are making themselves 
eminently useful as teachers, and a few are at the head of 
some of our largest and best graded schools. The reports, which 
we receive of the general success of the teachers who have at- 
tended the Normal School, are highly gratifying, affording 
abundant proof of the good effects resulting from a course of Nor- 
mal training. And yet, it is felt, that wrong views may, and some* 
times do prevail, in relation to Normal Schools. Some seem 
to entertain the idea that a mere attendance at such a 
School, for a limited period, will insure success in teaching. 
A little reflection will convince any one of the unreasonable- 
ness of this idea. The true state of the case is, that some indi- 
viduals will be highly useful and efficient as teachers without 
any of the advantages of a Normal School. They have the 
acquirements, the tact, and determination which will make 
their success sure and complete. On the other hand there are^ 
those whom the advantages of all the Normal Schools, Acade- 
mies and Colleges in our land cannot transform into efficienti 
teachers. They have neither the requisite spirit nor tact fcr 
the work and, without these other qualifications will avail But: 
little. With this view of the subject it will readily be seen 
that some may spend a few weeks in a Normal School andiyet 
utterly fail of success in teaching. They should not be regaidfedt' 
as exponents of the effect of Normal training. No more should* 

be claimed for normal Schools than for other institutions.. 
When all graduates from our theological schools shall attain) 
to a high rank as a clergymen ; when all become eminent phy^ 
sicians who receive a diploma from a medical college, or wJien 
all who pass through a course of legal study shall attain to emi- - 
nence as lawyers and counsellors, then, but not till then, wil£itf. 
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be right to claim for every graduate of the Normal School perfect 
success. But, more than this, such institutions are liable to suf- 
fer, often unjustly, on account of the failure of those who have 
spent but a single term, or a few weeks even, in the enjoyment 
of their privileges. Some attend a course of study at one of 
them just long enough to be able to say that they have 
been to the " Normal School," and then go out and engage in 
teaching and are regarded as " Normal School" teachers, and 
if they fail of success, as they often will, some are ready to 
have the cause of maid failure rest upon the school itself. 
But it would really be just as reasonable to charge the cause of 
a physician's failure to some medical school in which he had 
spent but a small part of the required time. I have made 
these remarks because some seem to misapprehend the true na- 
ture and operation of this institution. All that is claimed 
is that such a school will develop and improve the talent for 
teaching where it exists ; but not create where wanting. Or- 
dinarily graduates from such schools should be expected to ex- 
hibit some ability and skill. 

During the past year nearly four hundred of the teachers 
employed within the State have been, for a longer or shorter 
period, members of the State Normal School, and many of 
these have given a high degree of satisfaction. 

For further information respecting this institution, I beg 
leave to refer you to the report of the Trustees. ' 



Educational Tracts. 

In my last annual Eeport I recommended the appropriation 
of a small sum for the purpose of enabling me to print, and 
circulate through the state, a few tracts treating of some of the 
important topics connected with the great interests of educa- 
tion. It was thought that these little messengers, if sent 
abroad, would find an audience with many whowould not 
otherwise, give a listening ear or lend a cooperating hand 
in behalf of the great work in which we are engaged. 
Though our request was so favorably received by the com- 
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mittee on Education that they reported in favor of a much 
larger appropriation than we had asked for, yet, owing probably 
to the press of business and the lateness of the report , it was not 
adopted by the General Assembly. 

But, notwithstanding this, something has been done through 
this instrumentality. About 1000 copies of an excellent Tract 
on the consolidation of districts was printed and circulated 
gratuitously. Nearly 5000 copies of another Tract, entitled' 
" A Teacher's appeal to the parents of his pupils," have been 
printed and circulated at a trifling charge. Tliis Tract maybe 
found in the Appendix, and is inserted in order that its charac- 
ter and design may be properly understood and appreciated. 

Having great confidence in the efficacy of this mode of oper- 
ating upon th^ people, I would most respectfully and eamestiy 
urge that a reasoable sum may be appropriated for the purpose 
of enabling me to avail myself, still more extensively, of- this 
great, but effectual, way of awakening interest and securing 
right action. I know of no way in which a small appropria- 
tion would be likely to produce results as favorable. 



Common School Joubnal. 

The Journal has been regularly published during the past 
year, and the several numbers have been sent to the acting 
School Visitors in the various localities, in accordance with 
provision made by the General Assembly. I am confirmed 
in the opinion that it is a highly important and useful auxiliary 
in the educational department. Going, as it does, into every 
School Society of the State, it proves a highly valuable medium 
for the diffusion of intelligence in relation to schools, methods 
of teaching, &c. 

Though the .circulation of the- Jx)umal is far less extensive 
than seems desirable, I am happy to state that it has increased 
considerably during the last year. I hope the time will soon 
come when every teacher within the State will deem it both a 
duty and a privilege to become a subscriber to, and a reader of, 
the Common School Journal. 
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Thus far the support of the Journal has called for great effort 
and sacrifice on the part of a few of its friends. As no one 
connected with its editorial department is the recipient of the 
least pecuniary consideration or benefit, I feel that its claims to 
increased legislative support may, with propriety, be urged 
upon your consideration. If an appropriation should be made 
whereby a copy of the Journal could be sent to every School 
District within the limits of the State, I feel convinced that 
the result would be so favorable and extensive, as to afford 
ample assurance that the investment was a judicious one. 



Educational Lectubks. 

The provision whereby the Superintendent is authorized to 
cause an address, on the subject of Common Schools, in each of 
the School Societies of the State, is deemed a very important one, 
and eminently calculated to diffuse correct ideas and to awaken 
an interest on the part of the people. Whatever efforts shall 
tend to bring the great and important interests of popular edu- 
cation directly before the minds of the people and cause them 
to reflect upon the subject, cannot fail of producing highly 
beneficial results. It is believed that if more ample provision 
should be made for this department of labor, that great good 
would be accomplished. The entire amount which can now be 
drawjQ for this object is $666, being three dollars for each School 
Society. In Massachusetts this mode of operation has been 
deemed of so much consequence that about $3,000 has been 
expended annually in its prosecution, for several years. I 
would respectfully request that your Honorable Body will in- 
crease the amount to $5 for each School Society. 

During the past year Mr. George Sherwood, whose services 
the previous year had been so valuable and acceptable, has 
been employed, and has confined his labors principally to Fair- 
field, Litchfield, and New Haven Counties. So far as I can 
leam^ his efforts have been attended with a good degree of 
su^Qcess. 

Mr. Charles Northend, a gentleman of laj^ge experience as., a 
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practical educator, has also devoted considerable time to this 
department of labor, and has visited varions sections of the 
State. His efforts have been chiefly directed to Societies in 
Middlesex, Tolland, Hartford, and New London Counties. 
Several have been visited by Prof. Camp, of the Normal School. 
They have, uniformly, been vqry courteously received and 
listened to with candor and attention. I would refer to their 
reports contained in the Appendix. 



Tbaghebs. 

A good school is the product of the combined and harmoni- 
ous operation of various agencies. Of these, by far the most 
important, is the teacher, so that the apparently extravagant 
maxim, ^^ as is the teacher so is the school," is essentially true. 
The teacher is to the school as the engineer to the engine — ^the 
master to the vessel — the commander to the army. School 
house, text books, apparatus, classification, attendance, supervi- 
sory officers, may possess every requisite of excellence, and yet, 
for the want of a suitable teacher, the school may be but a 
name. No good instruction will be given, no good habits 
formed, no moral or mental discipline imparted, no desire for 
knowledge inspired, and all the costly and careful preparation 
for education will avail but little in the hands of an incompe- 
tent teacher. On the contrary, the accomplished teacher will 
almost create a good school in the face of every obstacle. Pupils 
cannot come in contact with him without being bettered. His 
power and skill will turn the very defectiveness of the means 
supplied, into the means of improvement. 

By his example he will inspire his pupils with an invincible 
determination to make up for the deficiency in the system by 
his own personal exertions. In all our efforts, therefore, for 
the improvement of our schools we should keep in view, first 
and foremost, the means of securing the services of the best 
instructors. To accomplish this object, three things are neces- 
sary: 
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1. Liberal provision for the^eduction of teachers. 

2. Suitable compensation for their services. 

3. Proper appreciation of their labors and cheerful encourage- 
ment in their efforts. 

I propose to offer a few remarks on each of these points. 



Provision fob the Education of Teachers. 

Until within a few years no provision was made to impart 
instruction in the great art of teaching. To qualify one for ad- 
mission to either of the other professions a regular course of 
special study and direct training were considered indispensable. 
To prepare one for success as a mechanic or for eminence and 
usefulness in any other department, a regular and long contin- 
ued apprenticeship was deemed essential. But, strange as it 
may seem, in the great business of teaching and training the 
youth of our land no particular preparatory course w^b called 
for. While it required peculiar skill to train colts, much study 
and effort to secure success in the mechanic arts, long practice 
and direct business instruction to fit one for mercantile life, it 
was thought that toy one would answer to teach school, pro- 
vided he would not place too high an estimate on his services. 
But we have reason to rejoice at the dawn of a better day, 
when the friends of education begin to believe, and act upon 
the belief, that the business of teaching is not to be trifled with, 
nor to be trusted to any who may "take a notion to teach." 
We may rejoice that provision has been made, by the estab- 
lishment of Normal Schools, and the holding of Teachers' In- 
stitutes, for the better training of teachers. These organizations 
cannot fail of exerting a most favorable influence upon the 
great work of teaching. And yet it must not be expected, nor 
is it claimed, that all who enjoy the privileges of these institu- 
tions will make superior teachers. All that can reasonably be 
claimed or expected is that they will tend to improve and ele- 
vate. While most who enjoy these advantages will be greatly 
benefitted and better fitted for their high vocation, it must be 
acknowledged that some will never become efficient or success^ 
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fbl teachers, though they ehould be favored with all the advan- 
tages of all the Normal Schools in our land. As a whole, how- 
ever, it is contended that a reasonable course of study at a 
Normal School, or attendance upon Teachers' Institutes, will 
have a very favorable effect upon those who design to engage 
in teaching ; and the reports which we receive in relation to 
the success of the graduates of the Normal School, warrant the 
belief that it is producing results as favorable as its most san- 
guine friends could reasonably anticipate. 

I would respectfully commend to you? favorable and liberal 
consideration the interests of our Normal School and Teachers' 
Institutes, fully believing that they are powerful aids in the at- 
tempt to elevate and improve our system of conmion schools. 

COMFENSATIOK OF TeAOHEBS. 

I feel that a mistaken policy prevails in many places, in rela- 
tion to the wages of teachers. Some seem to feel that if they 
can lengthen the continuance of their school by employing 
teachers at a low rate of compensation, it will prove a positive 
gain. On this point another thus writes : " Good Teacher 
like otqer classes of persons, are unwilling to labor for a com- 
pensation which inadequate, and, ordinarily those districts 
which reward their teachers most liberally and cheerfully, will 
secure the most valuable returns. A well qualified instructor 
must have expended much time and money in his preparatory 
training, and this expenditure should be viewed as capital in 
vested for which a fair per centage is justly due. He cannot 
afford to teach for a mere trifle, and if the people were as wise 
in this matter as they are in other concerns, they would at once 
distrust that teacher who would consent to labor at a low rate. 
K a gentleman in want of a horse should receive the offer of 
one at much less than the " market price," he would suspect 
that there was some hidden fault, though appearances might 
be ever so attractive. May it not be so in relation to cheap 
teachers ? 

Called to perform duties of the most arduous, responsible and 
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important nature, teachers are entitled to a rate of compensa- 
tion as great as the same talents and devotion would secure in 
any other department. I would not be understood as advocat- 
ing any degree of extravagance on this point, but would sim- 
ply contend that if the business of training the immortal mind 
is as important as any other, than the inducements for those 
who engSLge in the work should be equal to those held out in 
any other department of labor. This is the only common 
sense way of viewing the subject * The laborer, is worthy of 
bis hire.' Cheap teachers are sufSciently numerous ; but they 
will keep very cheap schools and lengthen school terms quite 
beyond a desirable point. It is better for a district to be favor- 
ed with the services of a competent, devoted, zealous and failii- 
ful instructor for a single year at a very liberal salary,* than to 
have the free services of an incompetent, careless, ineflScient, or x 
immoral one, for a whole century. Indeed the longer a poor 
teacher is retained the worse it will be for all concerned. 

And yet with what closeness of bargaining are teachers often 
engaged, and how many there are who advocate the employ- 
ment of cheap teachers with a view to prolonging a school 
term ? Such will find it a really extravagant mode of length- 

ng an evil. 

On this point it is hoped that the people may be liberally 
wise and wisely liberal. Let them render a fair compensation, 
and do it with a prompt and cheerful heart, and they will re- 
ceive returns which will cheer them, and make them feel rich 
in the enjoyment of children 'growing in knowledge,' and 
trained in 'wisdom's ways.' While I would in all depart- 
* ments advocate the practice of rigid economy, I would have it 
a sure economy, especially in relation to the exalted work of 
education ; and what economy can be more false and foolish 
than that which leads, directly or indirectly, to the abridgment 
of the educational privilege of the young ?" 

It will be seen by reference to our Tables that the average 

wages of female teachers is about $17 per month, from which, 

if we deduct $2.50 per week for board, we shall have only $7 

r the poor teacher, in return for four weeks of earnest and 

devoted labor. And, I would ask the candid and intelligent 
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citizens of our state if this looks like true liberality or true wis- 
dom ? Will this small rate of compensation secure a high or- 
der of talent ( Will it warrant the expenditure of time and 
money essential for a proper course of preparatory training? 
And yet there are some who pretend to believe that teachers 
are overpaid, and oppose all efforts to elevate the qualifications 
of teachers on the plea that such elevation will enhance the 
price of teachers' services. It is well that the maintenance of 
our privileges, or self-defense, will sometimes force us to a true 
course. It may be so in relation to the subject under consider- 
ation, for unless well qualified teachers can receive adequate 
compensation within our own state, they will remove to sec- 
tions which offer greater inducements. At this very time we 
have a letter, just received from a gentleman in Illinois, in 
which he expresses a desire to procure three female teachers, 
offering as a compensation nearly double the average amount 
paid in this state. Connecticut cannot afford to lose her best 
teachers in this way. 



C00PERA.TIOK WITH Teacslebs. 

Having already spoken of the teacher, and the high nature 
of his duties, I would now urge the necessity of a just appreci- 
ation of his services, and of prompt and cheerful cooperation in 
his work on the part of parents and friends of education. The 
duties of the teacher are of no* ordinary nature. He is not 
called upon to make impressions which are easily and quickly 
eradicated. He has to do with plastic and growing minds, not 
only susceptible of receiving the impress of every act and word, 
but also capable of retaining the same, and making it a part of 
themselves. But he should not be expected to labor alone nor 
single handed. He needs, and he is entitled to, the sympathy,, 
and .the kindly support of those for whom and among whom he 
labors; and no school can accomplish all that it ought where 
parental indifference prevails. I would urge, then, as one of 
the surest means of elevating the character, and extending the 
usefulness of oiir- schools, that every suitable effort should be 

2 
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made to awaken a true interest on the part of the people, in 
relation to the great duties which devolve upon them in refer- 
ence to the cause of popular education. However important 
and weighty the teacher's duties and responsibilities may be, 
and however faithfully they may be met, they can never com- 
pensate for deficiency on the part of parents and citizens. I 
have time now only to designate a few particulars in which 
parents may cooperate with teachers in the great work of edu- 
cation, and thus indicate their appreciation of the true import- 
ance of their vocation. 

1. By securing the constant and seasonable attendance of 
pupils. 

2. By a reasonable compensation to teachers, cheerfully and 
promptly rendered. 

3. By a seasonable and full supply of the necessary text 
books, and all necessary ^apparatus. 

4. By encouraging in the pupils habits of diligence and obe- 
dience. 

5. By cultivating a friendly acquaintance with teachers. 

6. By visiting the schools. 

It is hoped that by means of the Common School Journal, 
and through the instrumentality of gentlemen who may be em- 
ployed to visit schools, and lecture in different parts of the 
state, that something may be accomplished by way of awaken- 
ing a right interest, and promoting right action in the right 
quarter. 



School Houses. 

PeAaps in no one particular has progress been more manifest 
and striking than in the improvement of school houses. Prob- 
ably in no one year since the establishment of our system of 
common schools has so much money been expended in the 
erection and repairs of school houses. From the returns 
which have come in from about 180 School Societies the fol- 
lowing results are obtained in relation to school houses : 
Kumber of new school houses erected within the year, 41 
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Aggregate cost of new honsefi, . . . $120,737 

Amount expended in repairs, . * . . 17,630 

Aggregate amount expended for new houses and 

repairs, . . . . . ' . . 138,267 

Number of school houses reported in good condition, 454 

" " " " fair condition, 564 

" '' " " very bad condition, 332 

From the returns of 1853, we learn that the amount expend- 
ed for new houses and repairs, during the year preceding, was, 
$73,000, or only about one half the amount expended during 
last year. 
The number of school houses then reported as in very 

good condition was 240 

The number of school houses then reported as in very 

poor condition, was 470 

A comparison of the two years in the particulars named will 
show a decided improvement. 

The school house everywhere stands out as the symbol and 
exponent of education. It is a visible and palpable index of 
the popular sentiment on the subject. Where there is not suf- 
ficient interest to build a good school house it is idle to look 
in that place for other eleriients of a good school. If the old 
house as it was, with all its inconveniences and discomforts, is 
thought to be good enough, the old price for teachers is good 
enough, the same old books are good enough, four months 
schooling a year is enough. 

It behooves the friends of education, therefore, to everywhere 
urge the reform of school houses as one of the first steps of 
improvement. 

In some of the districts where the spirit of progress has tri- 
umphed, and the old structure has given place to the new, a 
degree of perseverance and energy has been exhibited, rising 
almost to heroism. In one, fifteen meetings were warned in 
succession before the victory was achieved. Scarcely a dis^ 
trict can be found which does not contain some penurious in- 
dividuals who will seize upon any pretext to oppose the outlay 
of a dollar for a school house. Though the rights of such per- 
Bons should be respected, they should not be permitted to stand 
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in the way of educational improvement. If the erection of a 
suitable school house is to cause opposition, the sooner it comes 
the sooner peace comes. 



What has been done in Pabthcular Places. 

While the spirit of improvement and progress have mani- 
fested themselves, more or less extensively, in diflferent parta of 
the state, there are a few places which merit particular notice. 
The society of Middlefield, in the town of Middletown, deserves 
much praise for the spirit of advancement which has been ex- 
hibited during the past year. There are four ^districts in the 
society, with an aggregate of 195 scholars enumerated, and one 
year ago, there was but one school house in the society, which 
was fit for occupancy. Since then tiiree honses haye been 
erected at a cost, including sites, of about $5,000. In the 
north district a very convenient and pleasant house has been 
erected on a beautiful site, for which, great credit is due to Mr. 
P. M. Auger, Mr. Smith, and their associates on the Commit- 
tee. This is one of the best houses, of its size, within the state. 

In the south district a still more costly and beautiM house 
has been erected, and great good judgment and taste have been 
evinced in its location — ^which is in the centre of a pleasant 
grove, containing seven acres. In the Appendix we have 
given a drawing of this house, and a plan of its rooms. It is a 
model building, and on a model site, and reflects great credit upon 
the gentlemen who had charge of its construction. It is a 
monument to their good taste and judgment. 

The building in the other district we have not seen, but, 
though less costly, it is said to answer a good purpose. These 
builcUngs have been erected under considerable opposition, but 
it is believed that all are now satisfied that a good work has 
been accomplished. 

At East Haddam a beautiful and commodious house has been 
erected, with two departments. It has a fine location — com- 
manding an extensive view of our beautiful river — and is, in 
all its arrangements, external finish and internal fumishment^ 
an ornament and an honor to the village in which it stands. 
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At Fitchville, in the society of Bozrah, a very neat and well 
arranged school honse has been erected by the liberality of one 
gentleman — ^Asa Fitch, Esq. It is of stone, and makes quite 
an attractive appearance in the pleasant village in which it 
stands. The house and site cost about $2,000. What better 
monument can a man build i The name of Asa Fitch will be 
held in pleasant and grateful remembrance by the yo\mg 
through coming time. 

In the city of Norwich a truly splendid edifice has been 
erected to accommodate the schools of the Central Society. It 
is a large, brick structure of imposing appearance, and one of 
the most attractive buildings in the city. As a view of the 
these, and the various apartments, and an account of its or- 
igin and organization is contained in the Appendix, it will not 
be necessary to say more in this place. I will only add that the 
building owes the beauty and convenience of its architectural 
design to that distinguished and successful architect, Evan Bub- 
DiOK, Esq., of whose professional skill the citizens of Norwich 
may justly feel a degree of pride. Mr. Burdick ranks, very 
deservedly, among the best architects of the country. The 
building, and the operation of the school under the efficient 
and judicious management of its principal, J. W. Allen, Esq., 
have met the hearty approval of all ithe friends of popular ed- 
ucation. 

In the city of New Haven, also, a noble work has been {ac- 
complished, during the year, in the erection of a beautiful and 
commodius house, in some respects rivaling that in Norwich. 
The building was dedicated, with appropriate exercises, last 
autumn and called the Eaton SchooL A school was organized 
on the gradation system, ^d under the direction of its faithM 
principal, Mr. Clark, and an able corps of assistants, is eminent- 
ly successful. Much of the success of the New Haven schools 
is owing to the sensible and judicious course of the Board of 
School Visitors, who seem to have discovered, what many 
feil to see, that the way to have good schools is to secure good 
teachers, and then cooperate with them. 

I will only allude to one other case, and that was in the so- 
ciety of Nazareth, town of Voluntown. Here they had 
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school house whose only claim to respect was its age. But, for 
a long time, the project of building a new house was strongly 
opposed, and the old one was pronounced good enough be- 
cause it had answered for so long a period. But the progress 
party prevailed ; a new and convenient house was erected on a 
lot given by Dr. Campbell, a member of the society ; and the 
old house, offered at auction to. the highest bidder, was "knock- 
ed off" at the enormous sum of two hundred and fifty cents! 
Time and space would fail to give a full and detailed ac- 
count of what has been done in all parts of the state. I have 
given the above because they have been more immediately 
within the range of my personal observation or knowledge. 



LiafGTH OF Schools. 

For nearly one hundred and fifty years after the establish- 
ment of our system of common schools, every town having 
Seventy householders, and upwards, and every ecclesiastical 
society having that number of families, was obliged to main- 
tain, at least, one good school for eleven months in the year, 
taught by a master of sufficient and suitable qualifications, and 
every town and society of less than seventy families, was bound 
to keep a good school for, at least, oner-half of each year. This 
was one of those wise provisions of our school system which 
made the common schools of our state famous. Yet in 1799, 
when the school laws were revised and consolidated, it was 
excluded, and the voluntary system substituted, each district 
being left at liberty to keep a school for a longer or shorter 
term, as it should' determine. It was found that the schools 
were kept open, as public schools, only just long enough to ex- 
pend the public money. The operation of this was injurious to 
the schools, and subsequently a law was passed requiring a 
school to be kept, at least, four months, as a condition of re- 
ceiving the public money. At the last session of the General 
Assembly, an act was passed, requiring a legal school to be kept 
in each district for at least six months, which has been very gen- 
erally complied with. As the act was not passed till the 29th of 
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Jone^ and many of the districts were not aware of its passage 
till several weeks or months later, it is not surprising that some 
districts disposed to do so, should not succeed in keeping six 
months previous to the 28th of February. As the law was not 
passed till one-third of the school year had elapsed, and the 
time to provide for a summer school had gone by, I deemed it 
my duty to grant some indulgence to districts which failed to 
comply with the strict letter of the law, especially where there. 
wad, evidently, no attempt to evade the law, and reasonable 
efforts had been made to satisfy its demands. 

I regard this as a wise provision of the law, and it will have 
the effect to break up, in many districts, the practice of keep- 
ing a legal school for only one season, either summer or winter. 
If, however, the minimum were set at eight months, instead of 
six, it would be nearer to the standard at which we should aim. 

A reference to the Tables in the Appendix will show the 
length of the schools in the several societies of the state. 



'' - Gradation of Schools. 

The object of grading schools is to enable teachers and 
scholars to work to the best advantage. What gives the rich 
man an advantage over the poor man in the education of his 
children ? Two things. He can expend money in the employ- 
ment of teachers, and he can dispense with the labors of his 
son. In all our efforts for the improvement of our schools, we 
keep constantly in view this object, — to make them good 
enough and cheap enough. We have had schools cheap enough, 
but they have not been good enough. It is an easy matter to 
make a school good enough, vnth an unlimited supply of 
means. The rich wise man seeks for his son the best tutor and 
the best school. The expense is a secondary matter. The wise 
poor man has the same desire to educate his sons and daughters, 
but he must employ such tutors, and send to such schools as 
his limited means will allow. 

It is the fundamental 'principle of our system of public in- 
struction, that it is the right and duty of the state to provide 
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for the education of all the children of the state. As it is for 
the interest of the parents that their children shall haye as good 
an education as possible, so it is for the interest of the state 
that all the children of the state should receive the best possi- 
ble education. The idea that the state is to do nothing but 
provide for instruction in the lowest element of knowledge, is 
unworthy of the present day. We lay it down as a first princi- 
ple that the state is bound to provide for the instruction of all 
the youth, according to the wants of the times. The question, 
then, is not shall such provision be made, but how can it be 
done to the best advantage, and at the least expense ? Fifty or 
a hundred years ago the mass of the people expected nothing 
more for their children than a little reading, writing and spell- 
ing : — ^the merest rudiments of numbers and a smattenng of 
grammar and geography were reserved for the fortunate few. 

The immense demand for educated labor in erery depart- 
ment of human industry has multiplied, many fold, the educa- 
tional wants of the community. 

Fifty years ago the maximum of skill in the art of naviga- 
tion would enable a vessel of one thousand tons burden to cross 
the Atlantic in a few weeks ; now to cross the same ocean in 
ten days with a vessel of five thousand tons has ceased to be a 
wonder, and we are expecting soon to hear that ihe passage has 
been made in eight days, by an iron-ribbed leviathan, carrying 
a burden of twenty thousand tons ! In some respects, and in 
some localities, the progress in popular education haa not been 
a whit less marvelous. 

llie statesman who imagines that the provisions for educa- 
tion, of the last century, aa'e sufficient for the altered circum- 
stances of the present day, is as wise as the merchant who 
should attempt to sail the merchant vessel of the last century 
in competition with the clipper ships and steamers of the pre- 
sent day. 

Dinter, 'the Prussian School Counselor, said : " I promised 
God that I would look upon every Prussian peasant's diild as 
a being who could complain of me befwe <3od, if I did not pro- 
vide for him the best education as a man and as a Christian, 
which it was possible for me to provide." 

When the powers that rule our State shall be actuated by a 
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feeling and determiBadon like that of the good Dinter, what a 
power will be exerted for the moral and inteUectnal growth of 
our yonth I 

Believing, as I do, that the system of Graded Sdiools is the 
true system for all villages and towns favorably situated, X will 
proceed to state some of its advantages. 

It facilitates an economical classification. A school is classi- 
fied as well as it can be, when thtse scholars who are nearly 
of the same age and advancement, are assi^ed to the same 
dass, and are all employed upon the proper studies. In a 
common district, or mixed school, consisting of fifty scholars, of 
all ages, as many classes are required as in a school of six times 
the number, — ^though in the latter, each class would be six 
times as large. From twenty to thirty is a proper number for 
a class, with a good teacher. 

Suppose we have six hundred scholars, of all ages, residing 
within a reasonable distance from a central point, and suppose 
we erect, for their accommodation, a union school house, con- 
taining twelve rooms, — each room capable of accommodating 
fifty scholars. ISTow, after an examination, let these six hun- 
dred scholars be distributed in these twelve rooms, according 
to their advancement. Let the fifty in each room be again 
sub-divided into two classes of twenty-five each, — a first claas 
and a second class, according to attainments. Let all in the 
same class attend to precisely the same branches of study. 
Let the Principal or Superintendent have the general supervi- 
sion and control of the whole, and let him have one male 
assistant or sub-principal, and ten female assistuits, one for 
each room. Or, if it be thought best, let the rooms for the 
upper departments be large enough for one hundred pupils, 
with a recitation room attached, for two teachers. The scholars 
in the lowest room will consist of very small children, just be- 
ginning to learn to read and spell. Those in the next room 
will be a little older and a step higher in their studies, — ^aad so 
on until in the upper department we shall find young ladies 
and young gentlemen engaged in the pursuit of studies appro- 
priate to a High School. Those in the same class have, inva- 
riably, the same class books, and each department is supplied 
with a teacher, especially adapted to its grade and studies, and 
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in their ownpei'sons examples of the precepts they enjoin. With 
such teachers, and with that best of manuals for teaching mo- 
rality — the Bible — we may hope to see our youth walking in 
" wisdom's ways," and growing up as true ornaments and bless- 
ings to the community. 



< SUMMAKT OF STATISTICS 

Rddting to the Pvhlic Schools of Connecticut^ for the year 

ending Sept. 30th, 1853. 

» 

Number of towns in the state, . . . 153 

Number of School Societies in the state, . . 222 

Number of School Societies which have made re- 
turns, ...... 189 

Number of School Societies neglecting to make 

returns ..... 33 

Number of School Societies incorporated by last 

General Assembly, .... 1 

Number of School Societies which made returns 

last year, ..... 109 

Number of School Societies which neglected to 

make returns last year, . • . . Ill 

Number of School Districts in the state, . . 1,626 

Number of Districts reported in the returns made, 1,364 

Decrease in number of Districts, . . . 18 

Number of children in the state between the ages 

four and sixteen years, . . . 100,820 

Increase in number of children for the year, . 626 

Average number of children in each District be- 
tween four and sixteen, ... 62 
Number of Districts containing less than twelve 

scholars each, .... 47 

Capital of the School Fund, . . . $2,049,953.05 

Revenue of the School Fund for year ending 

March 31, 1856, .... 147,216.02 
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Dividend per scholar for year ending March 

31,1856, $ 1.30 

Capital of Town Deposit Fund, 

Eevenne of Town Deposit Fund appropriated 763,661.83 
to schools, about .... 50,000.00 

Amount raised by 1 per cent, tax for support of 

schools,^ ..... 70,129.37 

Amount of property tax reported in returns for 

support of schools, ... 13,603.00 

Amount of Society tax reported in returns for 

support of schools, . . . 25,884.00 

Amount of revenue fron[i Local Funds reported 

in returns applied for support of schools, 11,327.00 

Number of Districts in Societies reported which 

assess Eate Bills, .... 941 

Amount reported as assessed by Rate Bills for 

support of schools, . . . ^ $31,839.00 

Number of new school houses, in Societies re- 
ported, erected during year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1855, .... 41 

Aggregate cost of new school houses erected as 

above, ..... $120,737.00 

Amount expended in repairs during the year 

ending September 30, 1855, . . 17,530.00 

Aggregate amount for new houses and repairs, 138,267.00 

Aggregate amount expended for support of 
schools, including cost of new houses and 
repairs for year ending September 30, 1855, 342,049.37 

Number of school houses reported as in very 

good condition, .... 464 

Number of school houses repor,ted as in fair 

condition, . ... . . 564 

Number of school houses reported as in very 

bad condition, .... 332 

Average wages per month of male teachers, in- 
cluding board, .... $28.75 

Average wages per month of female teachers, 

including boai'd, .... 17.25 
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Number of teachers reported, who have attended 

Normal Schoolj .... 
Number of schools of two or more grades, . 

<< of schools furnished with Holbrook's School 
Apparatus, .... 

Number of schools famished with Outline Maps, 

** of schools furnished with library, 
School Societies co-terminus with towns, 
" " composed of part of one town, 

" " composed of part of two towns, 

composed of part of three towns. 
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361 
1^ 

120 
429 
55 
66 
106 
25 
19 



JOHN D. PHILBKICK, 
Sv^perintendent of Common Schools, 

New Bbftain, June 12, 1856. 
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REPOETS OP VISITS AND EDUCATIONAL LECTURES IN 

SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 

Hon. John D. Philbbick, Superintendent of Common Schooh : 

Dear Sir : — The state of my health will allow but a very brief re- 
port of my labors in addressing Public Educational Meetings, and visit- 
ing schools during the past year. The addition of earnest, competent 
men in the lecture department of the state, has rendered it less neces- 
sary for me to engage in that work. 

In connection with the Institutes, County Associations of Teachers, or 
otherwise, I have addressed audiences in all the counties of the state, 
except Litchfield. In every place visited there has been a good number 
present, and in some instances halls and lecture-rooms have been filled 
to overflowing. 

The shools visited have been chiefly in the cities and large manufac- 
turing villageis of the State. These have appeared better than in any 
former year, and when the comparison is made between these schools 
now, and their condition ten years ago, the contrast is still more strikr 
iiig. 

In almost all parts of the state visited, an increased interest in the 
cause of education is manifested. The tone of public sentiment is high- 
er, calling for more thoroughly qualified teachers, better school-houses, 
and more complete arrangements for the education of every child. The 
inquiry is not now, as once, how a school can be sustained at the least 
possible expense ; but how can the children and youth be best educated. 
There are, however, exceptions still. In some parts of the state, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts, the idea that the public money must sup- 
port the school has seemed to be enthroned in the minds of the people, 
and as a consequence the length of school terms and wages of teachers 
have been regulated by the amount received from the state and town 

8 
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funds. In these districts there is little change from the condition of 
things for the last ten years, except that the additional amount now nus- 
ed bj law lengthens the school a little, or allows better qualifications to 
be secured in the teacher. 

But taking all the schools of the stat6 into consideration, I have 
never known a time before, during the ten years I have been engaged 
in this work, when there was so much that is desirable in connection 
with them. 

Very respectfully yours, 

David N. Gamp. 

New Brttain, June 8th, 1856. 



Hon. John D. Philbriok, Superintendent of Common Schools^ of 

Connectieut : 

In compliance with your request, I have, during the past year, visited 
various parts of the state for the purpose of lecturing to the people on 
the subject of popular education, and of learning what I could from ac- 
tual observation, in regard to the great interests of the common schools. 
In pursuance of my object, I have visited about eighty School Societies 
and addressed, in the aggregate, upwards of five thousand people on such 
topics as seemed to me most important I have also visited about one 
hundred schools, and given brief addresses to nearly four thousand pu- 
pils. In the several societies and schools I have been very cordially re- 
ceived, and the many kind attentions and acts of hospitality, so cheer- 
fully rendered by school visitors and other friends of education, will 
be held in most grateful and lasting remembrance. While I have found 
in most communities, on the part of many parents, a sad degree of ne- 
glect and apathy, — if not of direct opposition, — in relation to the sub- 
ject of popular education, I have also found a few whose hearts were 
fully alive to the true Interests of the common school, — men who were 
willing to labor ^ in season and out of season,*^ if they might ^^ by any 
means," be instrumental of advancing the good of the schools, <5r pro- 
moting a right feeling and right action on the part of the people. 
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To members of the clerical profession, the cause of common schools 
is greatly indebted. In most places they are members of the Board of 
School Visitors, and in many instances they " bear the heat and burden 
of the day," being ever ready to impart of their time, their talents and 
their influence, in order to secure to the rising generation good educa- 
tional advantages. Though, we are sorry to feel, they are sometimes 
called to labor against the opposition of parents, we doubt not that 
they will receive the blessings of the children and of the children's 
God. 

In alluding to some of the more prevalent obstacles in tl^e way of 
the progress and improvement of our schools, as constituting a some- 
what dark, " shady side," I will also furnish a few bright " sunny side," 
glimpses, which, it is hoped, may tend to encourage and allure others to 
a better and brighter way. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Among the obstacles to common school advancement, we may justly 
consider the condition and location of school houses, as one of the most 
prominent and serious. No one who has traveled over the state can. 
have failed to notice the uncomely and neglected appearance of these 
edifices. The buildings themselves present no architectural attractions- 
externally, and most of them are internally, as badly fitted and arranged 
as well could be. The benches and desks are as uncouth in form and 
as uncomfortable for use as one can conceive. There is nothing in the • 
internal finish, arrangement, or furnishment of the rooms, that tends to% 
make them attractive, convenient or comfortable. And, usually, the 
location and the adjoining premises are in perfect keeping with the in- 
terior. Often they are placed on the side of the street or, worse still,- 
at a point where " two ways meet," with not a foot of ground except that 
common to the highway, — and as a partial compensation for the miser- 
able apology for a location, they are so placed that one side shall fur* 
nish a fence to the adjoining field, pasture or swamp. No tree, nor 
shrub, nor plant, nor any green thing is near them, usually because 
there is not enough of interest on the part of parents to provide them, 
but sometimes because the spot is so barren that nothing can vegetate. 
Under such circumstances, it is not strange that a corresponding bar- 
renness should attend all the operations of the school. In many of our 
rural towns a single barn may be found, which cost more, and is- 
worth more, than all the school houses within the limits of. the town. 
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Its location is pleasant and its architectural design and finish are attrac- 
tive to the eye, and in many cases ample provision is made for ventila- 
tion, — ^for the cOws, and oxen, and horses are worth dollaf*8 and dents. 
"We venture to assert, that the number of well ventilated barns in the 
state of Connecticut, will far exceed the number of well ventilated 
sbhool houses. The cattle and horses often have better and pleasenter 
accommodations than the children. Parents of Connecticut, ought these 
Mngs so to he f 

While they are so can we reasonably expect interest on the part of 
those who attend school ? Are they not taught, most emphatically, to 
consider their school as a very cheap affair? With aching limbs, they 
may spend the allotted time within the room, but the hour of dismis- 
sion will be hailed with joy, as a period of release from a most un- 
comfortable confinement; and it is not strange that at the words,— 
" School's dismissed," the pupils should rush out like so many sheep, 
pursued by so many dogs, — ^for they flee from pain ; they rush from an 
abode of gloom to the cheerful light of day. 

But we rejoice at brighter prospects. A spirit of intelligence and 
considerati<»i is awakening, and attention is turning to the subject. 
During the past year, several new houses have been erected, which are 
a credit to the districts in which they have been built. Most of these 
have been constructed under much opposition, and within hearing of the old 
song, — *' The old house was good enough for us and our fathers, and is 
good enough for our children." But, generally, we may say almost 
universally, the favorable results attending the completion of the houses 
are such as to satisfy all reasonable persons, that the investment is a 
good one. y 

In Middlefield, East Haddam, Norwich, New Haven, and several 
other societies, excellent school houses have been completed during the 
year. In all these places the results have proved highly satisfactory, 
tending greatly to increase the interest of both pupils and parents in all 
that pertains to school. 

If we would have children love their school and its exercises, we 
must do what we can to make the school room neat, attractive »id com- 
fortable, and the yard and surroundings such as will make pleasant im- 
pressions upon the ihinds of the young, and connect pleasant thoughts 
and associations with school-going-days. It is earnestly hoped that the 
intelligent parents and citizens of Connecticut will give serious atten- 
tion to the condition of the building in which the youth are instructed. 
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asd see to it, that all arragements are such as the best good of tbe rising 
geseratiou demauda, — sucli as the credit of the district and state re- 
quirenu 

na>IFFER£NOB OF PARENTS. 

Another serious obstacle to the improyement of our schools may be 
found in the general apathy of the parents. In most cases, it would 
Beem that they considered their entire duty discharged if they sent 
their children to school half of the time, scantily provided with books, 
and then complained, pretty smartly and freely, of the teacher's ineffi- 
ciency. The school room is seldom or never visited, the teacher's ac- 
quaintance is not cultivated, his efforts are not seconded and encour- 
aged, and often single-handed and heart-dispirited, he struggles on with- 
out a single sympathizing feeling or codperating act on the part of 
those for whose children he labors. But such ought not to be the case. 
Every parent and every citizen in the community, owe duties to the 
common schools, and when these duties shall be properly considered 
and cheerfully performed, our schools will accomplish a far greater 
amount of good than now results from them. 

And is not tbe education of the children, morally and intellectually, 
of sufficient importance to merit the general and heartfelt cooperation 
and interest of all ? Is there any more important work 9 Rightly 
trained and cared for, our youth will become a blessing and an orna- 
ment to the state ; but if neglected or but poorly cared for, they may 
become a source of trouble and expense to their friends and to the com- 
munity. < 

What we most need is right parental feeling and cooperation. 
The present apathy is not so much the consequence of any lack of 
parental affection, as it is of the power of habit and a want of consider- 
ation. Whatever efforts can be made to awaken right interest and 
secure judicious cooperation, in relation to matters of the school, cannot 
£ail of producing favorable results, — and without such interest and coop- 
eration the best efforts of the best of teachers, will fail of accomplish- 
ing the greatest amount of good. If parents can, by any means, be in- 
duced to send their children to school constantly and seasonably ; to fur- 
nish them promptly and fully with text hooks ; to visit the schools occor 
Honallyj and in all suitable ways cooperate with the teacher^ and mani- 
fest an interest in his labors, it will give to our schools an impulse which, 
nothing else can impart. 
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In passing throngh New London County, I was highly gratified in 
learning of the good labors of one large-hearted, benevolent man, 
who spends much of his time in visiting schools, and in doing and say 
ing those things which will tend to benefit and cheer both teachers and 
pupils. The influence of his labors and example are of the most salu- 
tary kind, and will be felt for many years to come. We wish others, 
men of property and leisure, would imitate the example of this worthy 
man^ and ** go about doing good." To what better purpose can time and 
talents and means be devoted ? What surer way of securing the blessing 
of Him, who when on earth, manifested a particular interest in children ? 
The gentleman alluded to, often spends days in succession in going 
from school to school, throughout the county, and the kind words he 
utters, and the wholesome counsels which he gives, tend to cheer and 
animate many, — teachers and pupils, — who would, otherwise, almost 
^ faint by the way." A few words of encouragement, especially when 
ottered by one of large experience in life's affairs, often prove of great 
service to those who receive them. 



TEXT BOOKS. 

Another obstacle to the increased usefulness of our schools may be 
found in the great variety of text books on the same subject. In some 
schools teachers have found it impossible to form any proper classifi- 
cation from the fact that scarcely any two scholars had books alike. 
No school can be well classified and make fair progress without a uni- 
formity of text books. School visitors are authorized to prescribe the 
list of books to be used in the schools under their supervision, but in 
many places there is great opposition to any requirements on this point, 
and many parents seem to feel that if their children have a certain 
number of books it matters not whether they are of an approved kind 
or not, nor whether they are of modern date or have already served 
several successive generations of children. It is doubtless true that un- 
aiecessary changes are sometimes made in text books. It is certainly 
^rue that authors and publishers often occasion much confusion and 
trouble by changing the matter or arrangement in successive editions 
of their works, so that no two editions can, conveniently, be used in the 
«ame class. Still it is very desirable that a uniformity of text books 
should prevail in every school, and any true parent who will give the 
subject proper consideration, will be willing, if need be, to make a little 
rsacrifice of feeling in order to comply with the requisitions of the 
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Yisitors, who should never require a change of books, unless fully satis- 
fied that the best good of the sdiools calls for it 

Time and space forbid a detailed . account of my operations, and I 
have thought best to point out two or three of the more prominent ob- 
stacles to the greater success of our schools. In order to have schools 
of a traly useful character, wo must have, — 

1. Good school houses. 

2. A uniformity of good text books. 

3. Well educated and devoted teachers. 

4. The cheerful codperation of parents and citizens. 

With these it will be difficult to limit the usefulness of our common 
schools; but without them all expenditures for their support will 
be comparatively useless. It has been my endeavor, in the differ- 
ent societies which I have visited, to urge these and kindred points 
ilpon the candid consideration of the people. 

When visiting schools, in my addresses to the pupils I have aimed to 
impress upon their minds the true object for which they attend school, 
and, at the same time, to present to their attention the nature and ex- 
tent of their school duties. The kind and courteous treatment which I 
have uniformly received, and the close and patient attention which has 
been given to my remarks, lead me to indulge the hope that my efforts 
have not been entirely unacceptable nor in vain. 

Very respectfully, 

Ohables Northsnd. 

New Biutain, June 10th, 1856. 



To Hon. J. D. Philbbick, Superintendent of Common Schools, 

Having, in conformity with your request, performed the labors as- 
signed me during the past year, in visiting schools in the western part 
of the state, and addressing the citizens of each society, on the subject 
of common school education, I submit the following report. 

Aside from my duties in connection with Teachers' Institutes, held in 
the fall, I have, since May last, delivered addresses in eighty school so- 
cieties. With the exception of Thompsonville, Hitchcockville and 
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Windsor Locks, in Hartford County, these lectures have all been given 
in the counties of Litchfield, Nevr Haven, and Fairfield. In addition 
to these public addresses I have visited as many schools as my time 
would allow, witnessed the various exercises of the teachers, their 
methods of teaching and style of government, and not unfrequently 
have put my own hand to the plow. On one occasion I spent an en- 
tire half day in actual service in the place of the teacher. 

My circulars have usually been sent a week in advance ; much care 
has been taken in this respect, in order to allow the school visitors an 
opportunity to have the notices given through the pulpits, which seemed 
quite desirable. 

Great credit is due the clergymen of the various school societies — 
who are usually the school visitors — for their efficiency in arranging for 
our meetings, and for their general sympathy and cooperation. Seldom 
have I visited a society where I have not met with kindness and 
courtesy, especially at the hands of the clergy, and often there has been 
a great sacrifice of time on their part in making preparations for the 
meetings. 

In the town of Bidgefield, the visitor assured me that he gave notice 
of my lecture, either by letter, or by traveling to the schools, to every 
teacher in the society, and specially invited each to attend the meeting 
with his pupils ; and the result was, that we had a large hall well filled 
with teachers, pupils, and parents, with whom most of the afternoon 
was spent 

More frequently my addresses have been given in the evening, though 
I think some of my most profitable meetings have been held in the af- 
ternoon. At these meetings I haVe aimed to get the schools of the 
town or society together, and when this has been done, have directed 
my remarks more particularly to the pupils. Whatever was said to 
interest the children was likely to secure the interest of all. 

A very efficient means of illustration was found in the use of Hol- 
brook's School Apparatus, a set of which was taken wherever conven- 
ience would allow. By the use of the various articles contained in the 
set, I was enabled to arrest the attention of the children, illustrate 
methods of teaching the different branches of study by presenting visi- 
ble illustrations — ^which, it seems to me, is the true way — and thus by 
showing in presence of all, what advantages can be gained in impart- 
ing instruction by the use of apparatus, it is believed great good was 
accomplished. Many who were ignorant of the value of such means 
were led to see that teachers could not work well without tools to work 
with. 
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In fact but veiy few places were visited where the childr^i were as- 
sembled and illustrations given with the apparatus, without the parents 
beiug sufficiently convinced of its usefulness, to take measures at once 
to procure at least one set, and often much more was done. One ex- 
ample I will mention. In visiting the town of Bethany, a retired place 
in New Haven county, I ascertained that the people of the Center Dis- 
trict had, by extra effort, succeeded in repairing their school house at a 
cost of some hundred dollars or upwards. I complimented them for 
what they had done, and after showing to what uses Apparatus could 
be applied, and suggesting a completion of their arrangements by fur- 
nishing instrumentalities for the teacher, one gentleman volunteered to 
pay for a set of Holbrookes Apparatus if others would procure Mitch- 
elFs Outline Maps. Almost as soon as proposed, the necessary amount 
was pledged for the maps. Many instances of this character have 
proved conclusively to my mind that the indifference towards our 
schools, now so common in many parts of the state, is not in conse- 
quence of a willful ignorance, but arises more from a want of knowl- 
ftdge as to what the real duty of a community is in regard to the edu- 
cation of the young. As soon as the entire people of the state can be 
made to see that a proper education of its children can best be secured, 
under the employ of well qualified teachers, with the conveniences of 
properly constructed and well located school houses, and with all the 
necessary aid for imparting instruction ; then it is believed that the 
people of Conuecticut will universally be ready to adopt such measures 
as will secure the desired object. 

The greatest barrier, as already intimated, is ignorance on the part of 
those who should be the most deeply interested in the schools. Those 
who have been attached to the old stereotyped plaos of their fathers 
are likely to continue their adherence to such customs until they are 
convinced that there is a better way. The County Institutes, held in 
the several counties, and the lectures delivered in the different Societies, 
with the other agencies now so effectually at work, have already done 
much to break up the old beaten track of ignorance, and have been in- 
strumental in securing many good schools. But in order to do the 
work that is to be done, there must be more'^aid from the state. 

It seems to me that the Legislature could not make a more judicious 
expenditure of money, than an appropriation sufficient to employ suita- 
ble lecturers to visit every Society in the state, and hold in each at least 
two meetings, one in the afternoon with as many of the teachers and 
pupils of the Society or town as can be assembled, and another in the 
evening. 
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By Bucli an arrangement, the lecturer would have an opportunity to 
visit more of the schools, tind have time to create a more general inter- 
est than hurried visits will permit him to do. In a few instances I have 
adopted this course, but have found, as can readily be seen, that the 
appropriation now made by the state, is not sufficient to pay the neces- 
sary expenses of one who thus devotes his time. 

The necessity of a change in the plan of supervision of schools seems 
absolute. 

I have scarcely visited a town, without hearing complaints from some 
clergyman, of the tax imposed upon him in visiting schools and exam- 
ining teachers, with almost no compensation. In addition to these visits 
and examinations, for which by law the visitors can receive but one 
dollar each per day, for their services, they are required to furnish such 
facts and statements as may be asj^ed for by the State Superintendent, 
and do much other work, without any remuneration. 

Though we would attribute to these Reverend gentlemen all due be- 
nevolence, it is hardly to be expected that under these circumstances, 
with their other pressing duties, they will do very much for the schools 
under their charge. 

Though Connecticut has still a dark side, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that she is fast gaining her true position. A healthy action is be- 
ing aroused. 

Much has already been done to establish schools, which are the pride 
of the state. Many are beginning to see their schools as they are, and 
are ready to inquire, what shall be done for their improvement ? yet 
there is no time for withholding effort. Institutes must be kept up. 

Practical addresses connected with the improvement of schools in 
respect to gradation, classification, instruction, and discipline, must 
be continued, and thus, I believe, ere long, will be built up, all over the 
state, such schools as shall be ^^ good enough for the best, and free to 
all." 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Georob Sherwood. 



B. 

EXTRACTS FROM SCHOOL VISITORS' REPORTS, 



Parental IndifTerence. 



BOLTON. 

Gen. Apathy has a strong hold in this town, and has great authority 
in all matters relative to schools. 

Our teachers have been benefitted by attending the Teachers' Insti- 
tutes which have been held in this vicinity. 

CANTON. 

The great obstacle in the way of success in our schools is the want 
of cooperation on the part of parents with the teachers in the arrange- 
ment, management, and government of their schools. As long as 
parents neglect nearly all restraint over their children at home, and 
continue to blame their teacher, if he is compelled, by stem necessity^ 
to enforce obedience at school, and even encourage their children to 
violate and disregard the regulations of the school-room, and then 
allow them to leave the school if they receive even the slightest punish- 
ment^ so long will our schools fail to accomplish the great end and 
object for which they were instituted. 

We need good school houses, we need good teachers, we need very 
discreet management in our schools, — but the great element of success^ — 
and what we most lack at the present time, — is, the entire aid and co- 
operation of parents with their teachers, 

GUILFORD. 

The benefits which our schools might impart are odten diminished by 
the general want among us, of an intelligent appreciation of the work 
and art of teaching, with the consequent withholding of sympathy and 
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encouragement from the teacher himself, — ^and the greatest obstacle to 
the success of our schools arises from the insufficient care for them on 
the part of parents and the community at large. If due interest for 
them should be felt, it would, in due season, give to them the needed 
efficiency.' And why should not this be done ? Nothing - else within 
the supervision of our citizens has an equal importance with our common 
schools. And yet for what other object do they manifest so little 
concern ! 

HABWINTOlSr. 

It is strange that parents are so well satisfied with so little progress 
as is made in our schools, some of which may be compared to a cart 
M^ith one wheel off, that goes round and round, yet makes no progress; 
the end is just like the beginning, — the same tune half learnt. The 
school has been kept, and scholars have been to their tasks like the 
beast to his labor, from fear of the spur and the goad. Parents mani- 
fest no interest, and never visit the schools. In more than half of the 
districts I found that no parent, and not even the committee, had visited 
the school. One cause of this disinterestedness on the part of many, no 
doubt, is the cheapness of the schools. It is said that that which costs 
us much we prize high. In many districts the School Fund "pays most 
of the bills ; they draw a certain sum of money, and then, like the man 
who bought the largest coat he could for the money he had, they hire 
t)ie teacher who will keep the longest term for the least money. 



MONBO& 

Among our people, and even among parents^ there is a want of that 
interest in common schools which their importance demands. There 
is an amount of indifference that is truly lamentable. Still we are of 
the opinion that the interest in common school education is on the in- 
crease, though its progress is slow. 

NORTH HAVEN. 

One of the most serious obstacles to the improvement and elevation 
of our schools is to be found in the want of interest on the part of 
parents. In some instances, schools have been kept nearly a whole . 
term without being visited by ^ single pi^rent: — and hence p^ents ^e 
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unable to judge correctly of the schools. They know not whether the 
teachers are qualified for their situalioBS,— or whether their children 
are disposed to be studious, or to spend their time in idleness. It is 
bdlieTed that parents may do much good by their visits to the schools 
which their children attend. If they who send their children to 
school irregularly could be made to witness the ill effects of saeh a 
course, it is believed thqr would not longer practice it. 

NEW PRESTON. 

A great degree of indifference and neglect on the part of parents 
and citizens is manifest in all our districts. My visits to the schools, — 
with one or two exceptions, have not been attended by the District 
Ckymmittees, and, in some cases, both at the commencement and close 
of the term, by none, and at no time, and in no case but by a very Isw 
of the people* 

None of our schools are furnished with ^ Holbrook's Common Sekoel 
Apparatus," nor with a School libraiy. 

NORWICH. 

Believing that all will agree with us in the high estimate we place 
on good schools, let us briefly inquire what are sonie of their chief 
iTequisites. In our opinion, good teachers, the regular and punctual 
attendance of the scholars, good school accommodations and appa- 
ratus, together with the active and united co5peration of the parents 
and friends of education, constitute the main elements in the founda- 
tion and superstructure of our many successful nurseries of science and 
knowledge. They are of the first importance. Nor can we be deprived 
of either without a corresponding loss to the whole. But we regret 
tliat such views, if entertained, are not more fully illustrated by the 
community generally. 

We are all more or less familiar with the force of the old maxim, 
that action is often more powerful than words. If we were permitted to 
judge the acts of many by this rule, we should find that the weight of 
their influence was against the improvement of our schools and the 
true education of the youth. 
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I NORTUFIELD. 



Our people pay rather more attention to Iheir steers and colts than 
to their sons and daughters. Most of them think that if the children 
are sent to school, and the teacher is paid, enough has been done ; and 
parents trust their children to the care and training of youthful stranr 
gerSy for months and years, when they would not place their colts or 
oxen under the drilling of a satisfactory neighbor, without paying him 
9k frequent visit 

POMFRET. 

Every labor to advance the interests of common schools has to be 
carried on against indifference among the people, — against prejudice, 
against covetousness, against sectarianism. We have struggled with 
all these things, and many others, for the last twenty years, and have 
made some progress, but not enough to speak of. We have learned to 
sympathize with all who are engaged in the cause of common schools, 
and we feel, more and more, the importance of the work, and of pa- 
tience, perseverance and wisdom in its prosecution. 

SALISBURY. 

In some of our smaller districts a neglect is sometimes manifest in 
relation to ^^ittle things.'' For instance, we occasionally see such 
sig:hts as the followiug : — A black board made from the boards of an 
old sign, the black paint worn off, and the yellow letters showing mani- 
festly that "groceries and provisions" may be had somewhere; the 
plastering broken and threatening to fall upon the heads of the pupils ; 
ventilation through broken window panes ; one leg of the stove lying 
upon the floor, and its place supplied by bricks, which neither prop the 
stove to a level nor keep it ** square with the world." The pieces of 
stove-pipe do not always join, and a dose of smoke often pervades the 
room ; or the parts are put together in a zig-zag course, not exactly 
illustrating " Hogarth's line of beauty," — though perhaps intending to 
tell of " the smoke that so gracefully curls." 
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SOUTH WINDSOR. 



In most of our districts the teachers coiDplain that no interest is 
manifested in their work ; — that few look in upon them besides those 
whose official duty requires it There are, however, happy exceptions, 
and these show, very abundantly, in the animation and ambition of 
teachers and scholars, that the sympathy and time of parents, and the 
firiends of education expended in this direction are not by any means 
wasted. 

SOUTH KILLINGLY. 

There is a deplorable want of interest by those who should have a 
lively anxiety for the welfare of our schools, most of whom never see 
the inside of a school house, unless a notice is given of an intonation 
to con»der the propriety of voting a few cents for the benefit of our 
schools. A visit to our schools by those not appointed for the purpose, 
is as rare a thing as can be imagined. 

TORRINGFORD. 

Parents do not manifest the interest they ought in visiting the 
schools, and thereby encouraging both teacher and children. Why 
this indifference in parents in regard to teachers, while every other 
^employer is closely watched, is a mystery. Perhaps it is owing to the 
£ftct that the teacher is paid from the public chest, while every other 
hireling draws direcUy from the funds of his employer. If this is the 
cause, we say, — " Away with the public money — better, far better that 
it were at the bottom of the Atlantic." When children discover apathy 
on the part of their parents, in regard to schools, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to awaken a lively interest in them, by even the best of teachers. 
And more than this : what an opiate to the conscience of a careless, 
lasy, inefficient teacher, to see the apathy of his employers on the 
subject of schools I 

WESTBROOK. 

There seems to be an unconquerable aversion, on the part of parents, 
to visit the schools. There is no doubt that if they could be induced 
tq make frequent visits during the regular operation and exercises, 
without ceremony or formality, and not expectiug any unusual exhibi- 
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tion or parade, it would very soon have an excellent effect on both 
parents and children, and do very much towards removing evils that 
hardly any thing eke will cure. 

WBS1*V1LLE. 

Until parents can be aroused to their duty, and made to feel an anx- 
iety that their children should be placed under teachers who love their 
workj and who are qualified^ in every respect^ and until a uniform set of 
text books shall be provided for, and libraries established in every 
school, we can hope for but little satisfactory progress. Now no uni- 
formity of text books prevails, and all efforts to secure such are strongly 
opposed by the parents. 

WBSTPOBT. 

Parents and citizens manifest too little interest in the welfare of the 
common schools. During the past year there has not been (me visit 
made to any school in this society, except by the Visiting Committee. 



School ifitouses. 

» 

OANTERBtJRY. 

Our school houses need much improvement, but improvement moveft 
slowly in Canterbury. Our newest emd best school house, is far from 
being what it ought to be, standing on ^^ Canterbury Qreen," in the 
midst of an intelligent and refined people. But we hope that bett€ir 
times may be coming in this respect 

HABWDTTON. 

We might give a long chapter on school houses — ^their condition, 
location, appearance. We have one situated at the bottom of the hill, 
with its paint worn off and clapboards gone to the four winds, with 
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plastering and lathing in full chase, and, like most others in town, 
located in the street, with an unfenoed yard as long as creation, and free 
to man and beast. We might speak of the seats and desks, raised 
high enough for the tallest men, hacked and mauled bj the jack-knife 
gentry ; of elevated slabs without backs or footing, on which small 
children tip and swing, and while away long hours in constant misery — 
a position no parent would be willing to occupy without large com- 
pensation. 

MIDDLEFIELD. 

The influence of our three new school houses seems to have been 
salutary upon all of our schools. I^ever before has there been so great 
i'nterest in the schools, and so earnest a desire to improve them. Noth- 
ing is now wanting, but a continuance of present effort, to make our 
schools good. 

MONBOE. 

The school houses in our Society are all badly located. Without 
exception, they are within the limits of the highway, and, consequently, 
there are no shade-trees around the houses, and no appropriate play- 
grounds for the children. 

Three out of the seven houses in this Society may be set down as 
good, both in their external ^appearance and in their internal arrange- 
ment. One is indifferent, and the remaining three are entirely unfit for 
the purposes for which they are used. 

In three of the school houses, there are very good blackboards ; in 
the other four, none. 

NEW HAKTFORD. 

We have one very good school house, with single desks, and the most 
approved modem fixtures. Three others have seats with backs, and the 
remaining seven have no backs to the seats, and but very few of the 
children can touch the floor with their feet. A better devise for manu- 
facturing crooked-backed and deformed children can hardly be invented, 
even by ingenious yankees, than most of the school houses in this 
vicinity are. 

4 
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SCHOOL HOtTBBS. 



NEW PRESTON. 



Our school bouBes are a verj Mr index of the interest felt, or, at 
least, manifested, bj a great part of the inhabitants of the districts. 
Not one of our five school houses, either on account of its internal 
arrangement, or external condition, or both, is at all suited to the 
purposes of a school. Indeed, if we except the school house in the 
upper village, and that on the " Hill,'' thej are in a wretched, dilapi- 
dated condition, — ^unpleasantlj located, a disgrace to the districts in 
which they are suffered to remain. 

NORTHFIELD. 

The majoritj of our school houses, externally, remind the traveler 
that he is in old Connecticut, and the internal finish and arrangements 
have but very little attraction. 

SCOTLAND. 

With but one exception, all our school houses are poor, dilapidated 
buildings. All stand contiguous to the highway, and one almost^n the 
wheel-track, and another in an angle made by two roads. One other 
stands on a high bank, beside the highway, composed of a huge ledge 
of rocks, very much exposed to bleak winds, and very likely to cause 
the small children to stumble or slide, — and, in all respects, unsuitable 
for the accommodation of the scholars. In the center, the school house 
is located in a place exposed to all the travel and annoyance of the rab- 
ble, — such as is to be found around workshops and stores, and, hitherto, 
to all the vagrants of the surrounding country, — and the internal 
arrangements worse, if possible, than the exterior. And, worse than 
all things else, most of the people are contented with this state of things. 

SOUTH WINDSOR. 

While a few of our school houses are comfortable and convenient, 
some of the antique pattern, in externals and internals, yet remain ; 
situated on the street, without yards, low between joints, with seats 
facing the walls, with no appearance of paint upon the premises. 
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It is a pleasing indicatioii, however, to notice that parents are, more 
generally, feeling the importance of providing their children with com- 
modious school houses. 



STONINGTON. 

Public and private attention has been called to the condition of our 
school houses, and to the furnishings thereofl Three are destitute of 
shovel and tongs. One has a chair with a broken back, a stove with a 
split bottom, supported, not on legs, but on a stone-heap, and leaking 
ashes upon the floor. Another has a wooden poker, with which to 
manage the fire. One has Blab benches, some of which are broken 
down, and others destitute of backs. Its outside door was constantly 
slamming during my visitations, to the serious disturbance of all within... 
Still another had a backless recitation seat, the legs of which projected 
upward through the seat. 

WESTfiBOOK. 

Whoever has seen a regular, old fashioned Connecticut school house, 
minus the great stone chimney, and plus a rusty box stove, without any 
substitute for the former as an efiScient ventilator, either up its capa. 
cious flue or around its sides, with desks and benches constructed with 
the slightest possible reference to the length of the inferior or height of 
the superior extremities of their juvenile occupants, — entirely bare of 
all embellishments except the carvings made by the jack-knifes of the 
urchins, or the occasionaj upsetting of an inkstand ; destitute of any 
apparatus except a blackboard, or an apology for one, which is consid- 
ered by some as a daring innovation upon long established usages, — 
may have a good idea of what, with one or two partial exceptions, our 
seven school houses are at present, as regards their inside arrangements. 

Outside there is nothing to commend, and much to wish for. lliere 
is no shade tree in front or rear, or by the side of any school hoiuse in 
the town, and most of them stand by the road-side, with the stone 
walls built up against them, and only one has wlhat could be called a 
green, or play-ground around it, and this does not extend to the rear^. 
probably because it was thought unfashionable not to have some part 
of the building serve as a fence to the adjacent field. 
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WIK0HE8TEB. 



We have to report four out of fiVe of our school houses, as in a very 
bad condition, and only one in a fair condition. Why these old and 
'inconvenient school houses are suffered to stand and be occupied by 
our children, is a question hard to answer. The people have means 
enough to build good school houses, and, every year, expend large 
sums in sending their children to towns which provide more wisely and 
more respectably for educational purposes. 

WILIINGTON. 

Our school houses, well-nigh as a whole, are had^ and Ihey give forth 
no signs of soon beting numbered with the structures which were. They 
hold on to life much as I suppose we are inclined to do, when all worn 
out and unfitted for any real service here. In our annual report, we 
have depicted, in as plain a manner as we could, the evils, unavoidably 
associating themselves with our wretched^ hovel-like school houses ; have 
unrolled their physical and social evils, and backed up these with their 
morcU ; have appealed to the love we have for. our children, — and so on 
to the end of the chapter, and all, seemingly, to little purpose. 

HILTON. 

Some of our school houses are very poor, and are not fit, in fact, for 
anything like the purposes for which they are used. 

Wq have two or three school houses which are an ornament 
to the town, but, as a general thing, they are badly located, badly 
furnished ; but well ventilated, both at the top and bottom, and at 
numerous cracks and crevices about the sides. We are sorri^ to report 
so poorly respecting this thing, but so it is. We have tried to convince 
our good people that these things ought not so to be ; but such seems 
to be their veneration for these old structures, where even their fathers 
went to school, that no amount of persuasion, we presume, could pre- 
vail upon them to lay sacrilegious hands upon these moi^uments of 
antiquity. Even were our people to wobshif some of these old school 
houses, we presume it would be no breach of the second commandment, 
^r they are scarcely ^ in the likeness of anything in the heavens 
above, nor in the eartli beneath, nor in the waters under the earth." 
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WmDSOB. 



Two things, at least, are necessary to a good school. One is a good 
and c(»iyenient house, in a proper location, — ^the other is a teacher, who 
understands his work. In the absence of either of these, no good 
school can be had. In some of the districts of this society, the possi- 
bility of having a good school has been forbidden by the condition of 
the school houses — which are both uncomfortable and indecent in their 
appearance and arrangement 



Text Books. 

ABINGTON. 

In some of our districts there is a backwardness on the 'part of pa 
rents in purchasing suitable books for their children, and the recommen- 
dation of the Committee in regard to the kind of books, has not always 
been followed. Hence, in some schools, there are too many kinds of 
books, which makes it laborious and embarrassing to the teachers. We 
think a uniformity of text books is very desirable. 

ANDOVEB. 

Among the many, one of the greatest obstacles which prevent the 
advancement of our schools, is the want of uniformity of books in the 
same branch of science. If any method could be devised, which would 
secure public favor to the removal of this evil, it would be of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the schools. 

CHAPLIN. 

There is too great a variety of text books used in our schools. It is 
no uncommon thing to find four or five different authors on Arithmetic 
in the same school. So with Grammar, and other studies. This tends 
greatly to the injury of schools, and adds to the labors of the teachers. 
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ENFIELD. 



In some of our schools there is a deficiency of books, and in some 
classes this deficiency is extreme. One class was observed, consisting 
of twentj-seyen members, with only nine reading books. Another class 
of twenty-one, with only ten books, and another of thirteen with only 
seven books. This state of things, where it exists, calls for the inunedi- 
ate attention of parents and committees. 

GLASTENBURY, (EASTBUBY.) 

As to school books, we find it difficult to secure that uniformity which 
is very essential to the best interests of a school. In some schools there 
are four classes in departments of study which ought to embrace only 
two. 

KILLINGWORTH. 

A serious difficulty in the way of the progress of our schools, is the 
great multiplicity of text books. that some agency could be estab- 
lished in this^ state to "^ bring order of this confusion.'' It is a matter 
that should be undertaken statewise. A single school* society can do 
nothing to the purpose. 

LEBANON, (NORTH.) 

Our schools suffer less from want of books than from a multiplicity — 
a multiplicity, not only of various editions by the same author, so al- 
tered that scholars cannot use them with any sort of concert in their 
recitations, but also a multiplicity of works by various authors, upon 
the same subjects and branches. 



SOUTH WINDSOR. 

The embarrassment of time justly complained of by teachers, on ac- 
count of the variety of text books brought into school by the pupils, 
does not exist in this society ; for within a few years the evil has been 
effectually remedied by the action of the Visitors, who, after a careful 
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examination of text books, made a selection, and had the list printed 
and placed in the desk of each school house, with instructions to the 
teachers to depart from it only with the advice of the visitors. This 
prdbeeding occasioned much murmuring at the time, on the part of pa- 
rents, but we believe that now all are ready to acknowledge that it was 
wise. 



Normal School. 



ABINGTON. 



From what we have seen we can bear testimony that the teachers of 
our common schools derive great advantage from attending the State 
Normal School at New Britain. 



BARKHAMSTEAD. 

I notice that those teachers who have attended the State Normal 
School at New Britain, are decidedly superior in their management of 
schools, having more system in their modes of teaching and methods 
of government. 

CLINTON. 

The Normal School, the great center of the common school inter- 
ests of Connecticut, has exerted a great influence in raising the standard 
of education among us. We would recommend to all who are prepar- 
ing themselves for the teacher^s profession, to avail themselves of the 
advantage of that institution. 

FRANKLIN. 

s 

We entertain a very high opinion of the Normal School at New 
ritain, as an institution eminently suited to meet the wants of the 
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schools, and hope the period is not remote when it will be able to snp~ 
ply all our schools with well qualified teachers. 



HADDAM. 

We are happy to know that some of our young people are mani- 
festing their appreciation of the State Normal School by placing them- 
selves under its instructions, and that with the approval of their pa- 
rents. By thus doing they are, we feel, taking an important step to- 
wards the consummation of that period when our state, in her educa- 
tional influences shall reach the desired elevation and be clothed afresh 
with the laurels of an unrivaled distinction. 



MONROE. 

No one of our teachers, for the last year, has attended the Normal 
School. To this fact the Conmiittee are disposed to attribute, in some 
measure, the want of system in the teachers in conducting the exercises 
of the school-room. The Committee have advised the Society to en- 
courage teachers within their bounds, to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of that institution, and, also, so far as practicable, to obtain here- 
after, for their several schools, teachers who have been educated there. 



SALISBURY. 

The school in our seventh district was taught by Mr. Benj, E. Car- 
ter. He is the only one of our teachers who has attended the State 
Normal School, and the order, propriety, and amount of attainments 
exhibited in his school were highly gratifying to the visitor. In addi- 
tion to the usual primary branches, a few scholars have attended to 
Algebra and Physiology ; and the writing of compositions, weekly, was 
made a pleasant and improving exercise. Into this one school only has 
the cheering influence of music been introduced. 



SOUTH WINDSOR, (WAPPINO.) 

We think it very important that our teachers attend . the Normal 
School, and that those who teach should make it their business as a 
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profession. Out of the eight districts in our society only three have 
been provided with teachers who have attended the Normal School. 

Our teachers ought to take and read the Common School Journal 
which is now. taken by only one of our eight teachers. 

WESTPORT. 

The most popular teacher we have, and the best one, is the one who 
has attended the Normal School. He has been employed four or five 
years to teach the same school. He is an excellent teacher. 



Graded Sichools. 

GROTOK 

Our school, consisting of three departments (graded school) is con- 
ducted on a very systematic scale. In the first and second departments 
a complete daily register is made of the number of studies and the pro- 
gress noted. There are but few failures charged against the pupils, 
owing to the decision of the teachers not to accept of a partial recita- 
,tion, and promotion from a lower to a higher grade depending upon 
scholarship and deportment. There is, consequently, good order in 
ether respects ; the children having studies enough, have no time for 
idleness and mischief. The teachers love their employment and use their 
best energies in behalf of the children. 

NEW HAVEN. 

We propose to describe briefly, in this report, for the information of 
those who have not visited the new schools, the character and objects of 
the present graded system, which is the result of the study and experi- 
ence of some of the best educators of the age. It is simply a classifica- 
tion of pupils, according to their attainments, — ^the adaptation of studies 
torsuit their mental capacities, — and a government and discipline which 
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shall stimulate the highest motiyes of the scholars — all under the diree- 
tion of experienced and accomplished adult teachers. 

Beginning with the Pbimabt Dspartmbnt, the young child is taught 
the simplest element of , the language in the most exact. manner, but 
without requiring'severe labor from the pupil. The teacher changes the 
exercises frequently, so that there shall be no weariness, and with sing- 
ing, oral instruction, easy blackboard lessons, the child is kept wakefiil 
and contented until recess, and from recess to the hour of dismissal. 
This light employment does not interfere with physical development, 
and cannot reasonably be objected to even by those who maintain that 
no child should be sent to school until he is eight or ten years of age. 
While the brain of the young papil is thus but lightiy taxed, he has 
correctly learned the alphabet, the various sounds of the vowels and 
consonants, the marks of punctuation, the form of the earth, and other 
simple (acts of like character. 

In the next department, called the Intbkmediats Gradx, [the pupils 
are usually from seven to ten years of age. ^ey learn lessons for reci- 
tation ; but they are easy tasks ; and they are at school an hour longer 
in the day than the primary scholars ; but it is expected that tiiey will 
study only in school hours, and that their lessons will be easy. They 
here study a small geography, and are exercised in mental arithmetic* 
They are trained to critical pronunciation — engage in many general ex- 
ercises in advance of the primary department. Yet^ regard being had 
to a healthy development of the physical constitution of the child) 
severe study, from pupils of this age, is not desired. There are very 
many lessons to be learned at school besides those. learned from the 
books. They are lessons of correct deportment — self-reliance — self-re- 
spect and self-restraint. They should learn to be methodical in what- 
ever they attempt to accomplish, and neat and cleanly in person and 
costume. 

The third, or Second Grammar School Department, is generally 
comprised of pupils whose average age is about twelve years. Here 
other studies in addition to those above enumerated are pursued. The 
grammar is first used — the geography and arithmetic are more extend- 
ed, and the lessons generally are more difiScult to master. Yet they 
are not intended to be of such a nature as to exact much if any study 
out of school hours. 

At no time, in the pursuit of the present system of education, is the 
health and natural development of the physical powers lost sight of. 
But, in the operation of a general plan, there may be exceptions, or 
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cases in which there is no necessity for the caution here indicated 
against an excessive working of the youthful and growing brain and 
nenrous oiganization ; but the general system, which has originated 
from the best experience, should not be changed to meet the demands ' 
of a few who might possibly be excepted from its operations ; nor should 
the exceptions be allowed to interfere with the free working of the gen- 
eral system. The parents who feel that their children do *^ nothing at 
school but catch flies," because their minds are not crowded, night and 
day, with lessons, should avail themselves of such private schools as 
will pile knowledge by the cord, if they desire it, and the thing be pos- 
sible, into the minds of their ofispring. Su£Scient time, if rightly im- 
proved, is given in the school room in this Second Grammar School 
Department for mastering all the lessons given by the teachers. 

In the Department of the First Grammar School, which is the 
highest grade of the Webster and of the Eaton Schools, and which 
grade generally embraces the oldest scholars of the schools, the most 
labor is expected ; but it is supposed that the pupils there are able 
to bear it, with less hazard to health, and with more certainty of suc- 
cess, and because the branches of study are there multiplied, making it 
necessary to give very close attention to lessons both in and out of 
school. 

These brief explanations of the plan and purpose of the graded 
school system are given in the hope that such parents as have no defi- 
nite knowledge of it may see that there are reasons worthy of consid- 
eration for refraining from ihQ farcing process of tuition in some of the 
junior departments ; and that it is better to substitute in them other 
and more general exercises, and insist that what is studied shall be cor- 
rectly recited, so that, as the pupils are advanced, they may be in the 
proper condition of mind and body to make very rapid progress in the 
highest department, 

NEW BRTTADSr. 

The system of graded schools has now been established over five years ; 
sufficiently long to test its adaptation to this community, and to enable 
all to judge something of its benefits. I think every one who has care- 
fully watched the operations of this system, and been made acquainted 
with the results obtained, must have noticed its advantages over the old 
district system. The schools are so graded that exercises appropriate 
to different classes of children can be given without interfering with 
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others. The pupils can be propeAy classified. The lime of teacher is 
not frittered away on a large number of classes, bat can be devoted to 
the thorough instruction of a few ; the studies of one school can be s« 
arranged with reference to the others, that a harmonious and compre- 
hensive course, otherwise impracticable, may be secured. 

As a consequence the pupils instructed in these schools are in advance 
of those of a corresponding age in the other schools, and the difference 
is becoming more apparent every year. The contrast is not in literary 
attainments alone, but it is strikingly evident in mental discipline, in 
concentration of thought, in habits of application, in comprehensiveness 
of view, and is seen in almost everything that constitutes a truly educa- 
ted person, and prepares him for the active duties of life. 

NORWICH. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the present arrangement of our 
schools, (or the gradation system,) is a very great improvement on the 
old plan. A great and controlling motive for exertion is ever present 
to the mind of every pupil, viz : an advance from his present position 
to a higher grade. 

SCOTLAND. 

If we could, indeed, come to our senses enough to unite and consoli 
date all our schools in the Society, and establish a good graded school, 
it would at once elevate the standard of education in our midst, so that 
all might exclaim, " how foolish we have been " in so long adhering to 
the old system. If the education of our youth were the first and fore- 
most in all our ambitious enterprises, a generation would rise up in our 
midst, that would do honor to our community, and exert an influence 
long after we have passed away. And surely this is stimulus enough 
for honest-hearted, well-meaning, patriotic citizens. May it be our am- 
bition and our labor to establish a good graded school, nor let us tire 
though discouragements lie in our way, and opposition meet us at every 
step. 
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— Miscellaneous. 

TAXATION FOR SCHOOIA' 

NEW HAVSN. 

Our fellow-citizens have not been accustomed, until of late years, to 
the assessment of any school tax — so the contrast between the past and 
the present, in this respect, is very striking. The error is not in paying 
now ; but in the neglect to pay a long time ago. We have, for many 
years, like some of the penurious country towns, lived wholly on the 
School Fund, and the small term fee contributions of the children. The 
revenue from these sources could not be sufficient to maintain the kind 
of schools needed by the interests of such a city as ours. Yet the sum 
obtained was made to answer the pecuniary wants of such a system. 
In fact, as appears by the record, the children contributed for the sup- 
port of the schools, an average of about one thousand dollars a year, 
from the year 1835 to the year 1849. This state of things continued 
until the advance payment of a term fee was resisted by some parents 
as an illegal levy, and the revenue from this source was lost when most 
needed, which was at the very beginning of the new movement, for the 
improvement of our school system, and the erection of new buildings. 
This movement had been long delayed. The public knew that their 
Common Schools were not what they ought to have been, and the clam- 
or for an advance commensurate with the progress seen in all our other 
public affairs^ was increasing, and could not be silenced but by a new 
state of things — or by the creation of such &cilities for educating the 
masses as were enjoyed by surrounding states, and such as some even 
of the new states were having in great perfection. 



IRBEGITLABJAND TJN8EA80NA6LK ATTENDANOK 

NSW HAVKir. 

One of the serious evils which the Board have long labored to cor- 
rect in our schools, is that of irregular and tardy attendance. The re- 
luctant school-boy can h ardly be kept in his place by the whip, usefu 
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as tlyit instrument may be on proper occasions ; neither can the mere 
persuasion of the teacher^ or parent accomplish the desired object. 
Other influences are necessary. The school room and famiture must 
be made attractive by their neat appearance and conyenient arrange- 
ment ; and the methods of teaching must be such as to keep other fa- 
culties of the child than memory, active and interested, and constantly 
stimulated by a laudable ambition. When these things are done, every- 
thing is accomplished that committees and teachers can reasonably de- 
sire, unless it be that the parents themselves are incapable of appreciat- 
ing a good system of education, and stand in the way of the efforts of 
their children to do their duty to themselves and to the school. 



TEAOHEBa 

WALLINOFORD. 

What is most wanted for our schools, is a steady supply of good 
and efficient teachers, with a determination on the part of parents, that 
the schools shall be conducted with all the decision which is requisite 
for success. 

RIDOEFIBU). 

A great evil arises from a too frequent change of teachers. In those 
schools which have a new teacher every term, we find the least improve- 
ment, — while a marked superiority is observable in those which have 
continued the same teacher for several successive terms. It should, 
therefore, be urged on all concerned to endeavor, at any necessary cost, 
to secure teachers who are fully competent, and change them only when 
they are obliged to. 

CLINTON. 

TEACHBBS AND FARBNT8. 

There has been a very visible improvement in the schools of Clinton. 
We have had teachers of different capacities during the past year. 
Some of them have been so good Hiat we could hardly wish them bet- 
ter. In other and smaller districts they have had less means, and em- 
ployed teachers not so well qualified. 
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Parents bare it in iheir power to make the scliool what they j^ease, 
by employing good teachers, and earnestly assisting and encouraging 
them in their labors. It is the duty of parents to see that their child- 
ren are regular and prompt in their attendance at school. They should, 
also, frequently visit the schools, that teachers and pupils may feel that 
they have their codperation in all their plans and interests. In some of 
our districts this has been carried out with much success. 



MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

NBW BRITAIN. 

But there is still another department of education, in reference to 
which there should be felt the deepest anxiety, and in whose progress 
will be the realization of the highest hopes. 

I refer to morsl culture, and the formation of right habits. The 
child should be taught the difference between right and wrong, truth 
and error, and the habits of acting from principle formed, bo that the 
imagination, passions and affections may be taught to bow to the decis- 
ions of reason, and be governed by the dictates of an enlightened, culti- 
vated conscience. The motives to be addressed in controlling and 
directing the elementary education of children, should be such as we 
should wish to have control their actions in after life. It may often be 
easier to secure their immediate, apparent results, by an appeal to lower 
motives. But the teacher who makes use of them alone, though he 
may secure a quiet school-room, and an adequate amount of study for a 
time, will be laying the foundation of future character and action upon 
which he may well look with trembling. Let the distinction between 
right and wrong be clearly explained, and right principles constantly 
strengthened by a direct appeal to conscience and God's law, with a 
firm confidence that his grace will accompany the exertions, and bless 
the efforts of the faithful teacher, and much may be done to prepare 
the child to act nobly, fearlessly, and for the right, in all the future. 
Moral culture has been too much neglected in all our systems of educa- 
tion. From the primary school to the college, the mind is disciplined, 
stored with fact, and often abounding in knowledge, to become the 
greater curse to itself, its friends, and society. The heart is neglected, 
and where might be truth, rectitude and righteousness, there is a great 
moral desertf where selfishness, passion, and lust hold their sway. 
There were, but a short time since, four individuals who had received 
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a liberal education, incarcerated in our State Pnson for crime. They 
had been respected in society, appointed to o£Soe&> of trust, part of them 
surrounded by families, by whom they were beloved, but in the hour of 
temptation they fell. The repeated instances of dishonesty and want of 
moral principle exhibited in men connected with moneyed corporations, 
with the Post-office department, and of those in public stations, call 
loudly for remedy. The ingenuity of man is exercised in devising 
some new plan of locks and keys, whose combinations and intricacies 
shall be proof against the attempts of the burglar. Great sureties are 
recommended in the transfer of checks and drafts, in the issuing of 
bonds and certificates of stock, by multiplying the number of books and 
entries. Prisons must be enlarged ; jails rendered more secure ; state 
reform schools established, to be speedily filled with commitments. 
These may be necessary, but the fact shows a low state of public morals 
somewhere. It is attempting to remedy by penal statutes, what should 
have been prevented by proper training. 

Let a sound morality be inculcated in our schools, not by books of 
ethics, or lectures alone, but by the education of conscience, the con- 
stant reference of all actions to the standard of right Let there be 
taught a scrupulous regard for truth and honesty even in little things ; 
let the sacred rights of property, and the duties of man to man, be 
rightly understood ; let the power of obligations be felt in all the rela- 
tions of society ; let virtue be enthroned supreme, and much will be 
done to secure justice in our halls of legislation ; honesty in the marts of 
business and trader and responsibility on the routes of public travel, 
where carelessness or recklessness has periled the lives of thousands. 
Property will be rendered secure, society safe, and peace and happiness 
insured. 



COMPARATIVE COST OF INSTRTJCTION IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATB 

SCHOOLS. 

NORWICH. , 

It has been found, upon investigation, that there are, of children resi- 
dent within the society, one hundred and sixty-one attending private 
schools, at a cost for tuition, on an average, of $5.75 per quarter, or at 
the rate of $23 per year. This is more than twice the cost per scholar 
for our public schools, including the current expenses and interest on the 
capital invested for school houses. 
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Addisg ihe one hundred and sixty-one in priTate, to the seven hun- 
dred and ten in the public schools, we have eight hundred and seventy- 
one in all, who were attending schools, public and private, during the 
last term, being a little more than ninety and a half per cent, of the 
whole enumeration ; and leaving, of the nine hundred and sixty-one 
children, ninety who have not attended school. 

It is also found, that about $2,673 is paid for the tuition of the 
society's children in private schools, which is almost half the current 
expenses of all our public schools. This comparatively laige sum, for 
the tuition of one hundred and sixty-one children, would be saved to 
individuals, if our public schools could be so perfected as to command 
the oonfid^ce and hearty codperation of all parents and guardians of 
the children of the society. 

It is further apparent, from the above, that if our public schools were 
abandoned, and our children educated in private schools, we should pay, 
at the above rate, for tuition alone, the sum of $20,083 per annum. 

Thus it appears, that our public schools are much the most economical, 
in a pecuniary point of view, and may we not hope, that they will soon 
be acknowledged by all, to be much the most efficient in training the 
mind, and preparing our children for the active and responsible duties 
of life. 

VENTILATION. 
NEW LONDON. 

We will close our report by repeating our advice of last year respect- 
ing the proper heating and ventilation of school rooms. 

A close anthracite stove is frequently placed in the center of the 
house, and with a hot fire the brains of the children in its vicinity are 
soon heated up to 100 degrees. This is all wrong. A thermometer 
should be in every room, properly to r^ulate the temperature, and no 
child should sit so near the stove as to have his face flushed or be un- 
comfortably hot 

Very little attention is paid in many school rooms to the importance 
of a continual supply of fresh air. In any crowded room, particularly 
with a low ceiling, the air will soon become very impure, and we be- 
lieve a proper arrangement for ventilation would tend greatly to the 
health and comfort of the pupils, and by preventing the dull, drowsy 
feeling always experienced in foul air, enable them to pursue their 
studies with greater diligence and success. 

5 
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FREQUENT CHANGE OF TEACHERS. 
GTHLFOKD. 

One of the evils which our schools experience, comes from the con- 
tinoal changing of teachers. The good results effected in one term by 
a teacher, are too frequently lost under the management of one who 
succeeds him. The benefits which our schools might impart are often 
diminished by the general want among us of an intelligent appreciation 
of the work and art of teaching, with the consequent withholding oi 
sympathy and encouragement from the teacher himself. The greatest 
obstacle to the success of our schools, arises, however, from the insuffi- 
cient care for theifl on the part of parents and the community at large. 

STUDIES OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

NEW BBirAHir. 

By the Regulations of the Board of Visitors, " Pupils shall be 
deemed qualified to enter the Grammar School, if they are able to read 
readily common prose and poetry ; to spell and analyze readily words 
in conmion use ; to perform quickly examples in Thompson's or Ool- 
bum's Mental Arithmetic ; to pass an examination on the map ques- 
tions and introductory lessons in Mitchell's Primary Geography; to 
draw a map of Connecticut ; to read and write Arabic numbers con- 
taining four figures, and to enunciate clearly and accurately the ele- 
mentary sounds of our language." If these Regulations are strictly 
<3omplied with, few if any pupils will enter the second Department 
without sufficient previous training and mental discipline to be able to 
read, understandingly, most of the elementary school books, and study, 
profitably, the lessons they contain. The first and important thing to 
be taught in this school, then, is how to study ; to gain information ; to 
acquire knowledge, but more than all, to obtain those qualities and ac- 
quirements which constitute a well regulated mind. Here should be 
cultivated the power of steady and continuous attention ; the regula- 
tion and control 6t the thoughts and imagination, with that active, in- 
quiring disposition which constantly seeks for information. Proper 
subjects should be selected and presented to the mind, such as will dis- 
cipline its powers, and prepare it for responsible action. Inquiries 
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shoald be started, sach as lead to close investigation ; the teacher giv- 
ing all the assistance necessary to enable the pupil to gain that disci- 
pline, and make that progress in obtaining information, that are neces- 
sary to a well educated man. 

The pupils of this school are not only taught to think, but to express 
thought in a free, easy conversation, or in more studied and carefully 
prepared senfiences in writing, all in good, intelligent, grammatical 
English, so as to make a clear, definite impression on other minds. 

There should be but few studies at a time in the Grammar School. 
In the last Annual Report it was remarked that '* too many studies are 
taken at a time in part of the schools,^' and that *' two or three branches 
besides the usual exercises of reading, spelling and writing, will be suf- 
ficient for most pupils." This is especially true of this department. 
Only two branches like arithmetic and geography are taken at a time, 
and lessons given daily in each. The scholars then are taught how to 
study. That this may be done, the hours of school must not all be 
occupied with recitations. Some time must be allotted for the pupils 
to study under the eye of the teacher. She must have time to watch 
the operations of mind ; to direct, advise and influence ; to arouse the 
torpid, infuse animation into the indolent, and incite all to earnest, 
active effort. 

Language. 

The analysis of words is continued in the Grammar School till pu- 
pils can readily give all the sounds found in the language, and enun- 
ciate their combinations distinctly. 

Spelling is taught with the Etymology of words, their derivation and 
classification, and the lessons recited by writing, so that the pupil may 
detect an error in the appearance of the written word. With the spell- 
ing lesson there should be combined exercises in* the use of words. 
There should be a frequent, if not a daily practice of writing sentences 
containing one or more words, dictated by the teacher, or taken from 
the spelling lesson. These sentences should be quite simple at first, in- 
troducing such words as suggest ideas familiar to the pupil. All errors 
in orthography or syntax should be corrected, and the use of capitals 
and punctuation marks explained. If these exercises are properly con- 
ducted, the children wiU soon learn to spell most words in common 
use, and understand their meaning, and will have formed the invalua- 
ble habit of expressing their thoughts in correct language. It will 
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enable the pupil better to understand the printed page, and prepare the 
way for the study of grammatical rules. These exercises will also give 
ease and elegance to the handwriting. 

The teacher should employ a portion of the time in pointing out and 
correcting errors in grammar, in the construction of sentences, and the 
pronunciation of words. The answers in the class-room, speech in the 
school-room, and conversation on the play-ground, should all be free 
from grammatical errors, impure language, and awkward provincial- 
isms. 

• 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic will be continued in this school. Mental arithmetic is 
here studied thoroughly, till the pupils can give the results of ordinary, 
practical questions, without the use of slate or pencil. While studied 
for the purpose of cultivating the habit of rapid mental operations, it 
will also help to strengthen the reasoning powers and give ^ skill in the 
application of principles,*^ in all the practical departments and busi- 
ness of life. And yet mental arithmetic and analysis cannot be com- 
pleted in this department Requiring, as they do, a much higher de- 
velopment of the reasoning powers than operations in written arithme- 
tic, all the advantages cannot be gained without that maturity of 
thought, not usually found in this school. 

By the rules and regulations of the Board of Visitors, it will be 
seen that scholars cannot enter the High School without being able 
to bear a thorough examination in arithmetic as far as per centage. 
Written arithmetic will therefore have an important place in this school. 
Operations with the slate and pencil tend to cultivate habits of accu- 
racy. But these operations should not be purely mechanical. The 
teacher should endeavor to have each step in the process well under- 
stood. For this purpose visible illustrations should be given and ques- 
tions proposed, which explain the principles, and develop the methods 
involved in the practical operations of life. 

In the study of compound numbers, it is not enough that pupils learn 
that 12 inches make a foot, 3 feet a yard, and 5^ yards a rod; but 
they should also be taught the actual length of the inch, foot, yard, &o^ 
by measures placed in their hands or before their eyes. The relations 
of different units to each other and their use, should be made quite 
intelli^ble. Classes are frequently met in our schools who will work 
questions from the book very rapidly, but have no definite idea of the 
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results obtained. An example like this may occur. ** Reduce 1 fur- 
longs, 23 rods, to feet." It will be done readily by rule, but when the 
question is put, " How long is a rod ?" the answer usually given is 5^ 
yards, or 16 J feet, or I- of a furlong: all may be true, but convey no 
intelligent idea to the child, till he understands the unit 

Instead of following the routine of a book and the rule, suppose a 
class have come for the first time to Long Measure. Let a rule» or 
stick a foot long, divided by lines into twelve equal divisions, be placed 
before the class. It may be applied to the slate frames, to the length 
and width of the doors, windows, and blackboards, or to the room in all 
its dimensions, till an accurate idea of its use is obtained. A measure 
of a yard should also be used, and one of a rod, marked off upon the 
blackboard. The size of the room, building, and school-yard, should be 
obtained. From the parents, or otherwise, the pupils might learn vnth 
tolerable accuracy the distance of their homes from the school ; the 
distance apart of prominent objects in the village ; the size of the 
district, the borough, the town ; and thus would be laid the foundation 
for accuracy in the study of mathematical geography, the measurement 
of land, roads, Ssc, 

When the linear measures are well understood, the square foot, with 
its one hundred and forty-four divisions, should be made. This now 
becomes the unit ; by applying it nine times to the wall, or floor, a 
square yard is obtained. Questions should now be proposed requiring 
the contents of superfices. The measuring rod should be put in the 
pupils' hands, and they be taught to obtain the correct results of prac- 
tical questions, as, the yards of carpeting required for a room, or of 
plastering on its walls. Cubic measure would be illustrated in a similar 
manner ; also the measures of liquids and grains, or roots, and different 
weights. The unit would first be made plain by something which 
would correctly represent it, and then fractions or multiples of this 
would give all the other denominations of the table. 

The principle involved is also applied to fractions. Thus, in the first 
lesson, let an apple or orange be divided into halves, fourths, and so on, 
and exhibited to the class, while the representative character is made 
on the blackboard and written upon the elate. Much less time should 
by given to the learning of rules, and more to the study and applicar 
tion of principles. It is not important that all persons should work 
every example in the same way, but it is desirable that each one should 
have a reason for the successive steps of the process employed. 
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Chograpky. 



The re^nlations of the Board of Yisiton contemplate that an 
acquaintance with the general gec^aphj of the world will be gsuned 
in this school, and also that the geography of the United States will be 
thoroughly studied. This study will usually be found interesting. The 
names of the oceans, seas, lakes, rirers, — of mountains, islands, penin- 
sulas and capes, may be learned ; with the situation, boundaries, and 
capitals of different states and countries, and some description of the 
same; with their productions, exports and imports, and an account of 
the character and habits of the people. Map drawing should be 
taught till the pupils can sketch the outlines of a country, putting in its 
riyers and mountains, locating its cities and chief towns from memory. 
The higher departments of geography must be deferred till a later 
period in the education of the child. To comprehend the relations of 
different parts of the world to each other ; its continents and oceans ; 
its mountain ranges and river courses ; the influence of these on the 
winds and storms of land, and on the winds and current of the oceanr 
and then again of all these on the sterility, or fertility, of different 
countries ; on the regetable productions, animals and manu&ctures ; 
on the roads and other traveled routes ; on the commercial advantages, 
or security of different nations ; and the effect of all on the manners, 
customs, habits, advancement, or degradation of the people, — requires 
an exercise of reason and judgment, a power of concentration, compari- 
son and generalization, not usually found in children under twelve 
years of age. Much less can they obtain any true idea of the circles 
of the earth, or understand the true meaning of latitude and longitude, 
declination and right ascension, or follow in imagination this earth in 
daily and yearly revolutions, computing its velocity, or describing its 
orbit. The scholar may learn the answers from the printed page, or 
recite with a good degree of fluency, but without any true comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of terms, or force of language, which is used. 

I believe the Board of Visitors have wisely directed, that the higher 
departments of geography be deferred till the pupils are admitted into 
the High School, and their minds have become capable of entering 
upon the study with advantage, when their attention can be turned to 
the subject with great interest, and they will become better acquainted 
with it in a few months, than they sometimes are at the end of one or 
two years' study. 
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History^ 



The History of the United States should be studied in connection 
with geography and drawing maps. 

The lessons should frequently be written exercises upon topics given 
by the teacher, and include those subjects which relate to the growth 
and progress of this country. 

Reviews in this school should be frequent. The samo trutli or prin- 
ciple should be presented again and again, till understood and learned 
by the class. The great objects to be gained in this department, are 
correct habits of study and right methods of investigation and seeking 
truth, with those elementary principles so necessary in all right edu- 
cation. 

Every mistake should be corrected, every error pointed out, till 
scholars have acquired the habit of doing things in the very best way. 
The answer^ to questions should be given in full, clear tones, and in 
complete grammatical sentences. Care should also be had in the neat- 
ness of person and dress, and of the room. Hats, caps, bopnets and 
shawls, should always be hung on their appropriate hooks ; rubbers and 
slippers assigned to their appropriate places ; books, maps and slates 
neatly laid in the desks, when not wanted, and bits of paper, pencils, 
&Q^ never be allowed a place on the floor. 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 



WASHINGTON. 



Some men in opposing all efforts for our schools, contend that they 
are not so good now as they were twenty, thirty or forty years ago. 
Having been conversant with the schools for nearly forty years, we feel 
prepared fully to deny the truth of the assertion. Our teachers, as a 
body, are far better qualified, better understand the nature and respon- 
sibilities of their calling, and, also, the theory and practice of teaching 
are better supplied with the facilities and instrumentalities for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of their calling, than ever they were before. Our 
schools are better conducted, more orderly, fewer outbreaks, leas resist, 
ance to authority. Appeals to the reason, judgment and conscience, and 
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the application of the golden rule, are substituted (in most instances) 
for corporal punishment Our pupils, too, are farther advanced in study. 
We can refer to a whole class in one of our schools, the average of 
whose ages do not exceed twelve years, who can read better than nine- 
tenths of the teachers read some thirty years ago, while in all other 
branches they would not suffer if compared with pupils of that time, 
whose ages were sixteen, eighteen or twenty years. We believe the 
same to be true, to a great extent, in all our common schools. 



STUDY OP PHYSIOLOGY. 



HOBWICH. 



It is to be regretted that so litUe attention is paid to the physical edu- 
cation of our children. The study of human physiology and the laws 
of Hygiene, is almost wholly unknown in our schools. Why is it t 
Has a knowledge of these things ceased to be a practical benefit to us ! 
Thus we fear, it would appear to the most casual observer, if one should 
judge of their utility by the attention they received. This ought not so 
to be. The laws of health should receive equal attention, at least, with 
the laws of gravitation. We tax the mind to its fullest capacity in the 
investigation of other subjects. We teach our children to analyze the 
elements of matter ; but the elenlents of life are too insignificant or too 
complicated to receive their attention. How inconsistent ! If we right- 
ly value the mental culture of our children, we should be cautious how 
we neglect the physical ; for each reacts upon the other. If we desire 
to develop and perfect a healthy, vigorous mind, we must not be un- 
mindful of the physical development of the body. The study of man 
— ^the noblest work of Deity — should be thoroughly cultivated in our 
schools. If this were the case, life, health and happiness would be more 
liberally bestowed on all. We would, therefore, earnestly urge upon 
parents and teachers the vital necessity of reform in this particular. 
Hereafter let it not be said that the education of a single youth is com- 
plete, until he has thoroughly investigated the laws which govern his 
own physical being. For instance, let every child in the public schools 
of suitable age, be taught to appreciate the important influence which 
pure air exerts on the animal economy. Let him possess some correct 
knowledge of the structure of the lungs, and the philosophy of respira- 
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tion. Let liim have some idea of the chemical changes produced in 
the system and on the air by the process af respiration. And then, we 
trusty more effectual modes of ventilation will be witnessed in all apart- 
ments where man is to dwell. Let him understand that life and healtii 
are maintained and controlled by fixed, well-established laws. Let him 
understand what influence light, heat and cold, proper food, suitable 
raiment, change of seasons, cleanliness and exercise, all exert on those 
laws of our physical existence. Let this work be thoroughly accom- 
plished, and the rising generation will reach maturity with stronger 
bodies and more vigorous minds. 



STUDIEa. 

KBW LONDON. 

Jm regard to the general course of instruction as pursued here and in 
the schools of the country generally, the committee believe that the 
attention bestowed, so almost exclusively, on arithmetic and other 
branches of mathematics, tends to the development, of a power of the 
mind inferior to the reasoning powers ; that mere calculation has been 
too much encouraged, and that observation of practical facts, the de- 
duction of inferences, the relation of cause and effect, and in short the 
potver of reasoning^ have been too much neglected. With this view, the 
committee have recommended to the Principal, that in the course of 
instruction to be pursued, more attention should be paid to the cul- 
tivation of independent thought, than has heretofore been bestowed 
upon it. 

This remark will apply equally well to schools of eVery grade. Young 
children are more easily taught through their powers of observation 
than by any other means. The abstract knowledge of facts in geo- 
graphy, or of principles in arithmetic, is difScult to be acquired by 
them, and is generally only an effort of mere memory. It is conse- 
quently acquired without interest, and by dint of a force put upon the 
attention, which is greater than should be expected from such young 
and tender minds ; while on the other hand, those same minds are inter- 
ested, aroused, and taught to reason and to think without effort and 
almost without knowing it, by illustration from common life. Thus, a 
simple story may be made the means of awakening interest, drawing 
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out questions, illustratiug principles and conferring more educational 
benefit than weeks of poring over drj rules, or abstract statements of 
fact Children, as a general rule, should not be forced to learn what 
cannot be explained to their comprehension. Learning a fact, or a 
principle merely by rote, adds nothing to practical, useful knowledge. 



REQUISITES FOR GOOD SOHOOIB. 

HORWICH. 

Schools do not in their operations prove an exception to all other 
kinds of investments. And, indeed, good schools, such as every parent, 
who seeks the future welfare of his child, is ever ready to sustain, are 
not the result of chance, or accident, any more than are our manufac- 
tories, our railroads and steamboats. They are all proud results of pa- 
tient and long continued efforts, and the legitimate representatives of 
heavy pecuniary appropriations. 

Believing that all will agree with us in the high estimate we place on 
good schools, let us briefly inquire what are some of their chief requis- 
ites. In our opinion, good teachers, the regular and punctual attend- 
ance of the scholars, good school accommodations and apparatus, toge- 
ther with the actiye and united cooperation of the parents and friends 
of education, constitute the main elements in the foundation and super- 
structure of our many successful nurseries of science and knowledge. 
They are of the first and primitive importance. Nor can we be de- 
prived of either, without a corresponding loss to the whole. But we 
regret that such views, if entertained, are not more fully illustrated by 
the community generally. 

We are all more or less familiar with the force of the old maxim, 
that action is often more truthful than words. Therefore, if we were 
permitted to judge the acts of many by this rule, it matters little if we 
have a place, called school, whether the teachers are fully competent, or 
the children half the time at school. How would this system operate 
in the prosecution of the various trades and employments, as they are 
subdivided among us f What would you think of the ultimate success 
of a manufacturer, who should give employment, at the highest prices, 
to a full complement of hands, and be satisfied, if they labored, however 
indifferently, four days out of every six ? or of the tradesman who should 
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keep his place of business open for the accommodation of the commu- 
nity only that portion of time f or of the farmer even, who should dili- 
gently prepare the ground, but neglect to sow the seed ! Under such 
circumstances, would it not be reasonable for us all to predict, that a 
failure, sad and oyerwhelming, would sooner or later be the result and 
just reward of such folly and presumption 9 Indeed, when we are called 
upon to judge between cause and effect in relation to such matters, it 
would appear difficult to find a person of ordinary intelligence, how- 
ever humble his position in society, who would be unable to anticipate 
the sequel of such operations with a good degree of certainty. But 
why cannot all see and feel the correctness of similar reasoning, when ap- 
plied to the operation of school matters! It very honestly seems to us, 
that there is a strong analogy in these things different only in the de- 
gree of loss. In the one case — ^pecuniary loss only may be sustained — 
while in the other, not only a great pecuniary sacrifice is sure to follow, 
but mental culture will, in a measure, be paralyzed and annulled by 
such management It would be quite as rational to suppose that the 
hunger of a starving man would be satisfied by the sight of proper 
food, as that the employment and maintenance of the best teachers 
could benefit the minds of our children, unless they are placed under 
their guidance and instruction. If any have been influenced by differ- 
ent reasoning, let them no longer be deceived by such false delusions 
of hope. For, depend upon it, the efforts predicated on such erro- 
neous views, will ultimately flEdl in accomplishing their object It is not 
enough to erect lofty structures, and dedicate them, for all time to 
come, to the noble cause of education. It is not enough to station our 
teachers there like so many pilots at the helms of richly laden ships 
driven at the mercy of wind and wave, without the timely assistance of 
strong arms and undaunted hearts, sufficient to brave every peril. If 
harvests are to be gathered in their season, and profits to be realized, 
the requisite preliminaries, and sacrifices even, if needs be, must be per- 
formed and endured. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

At this time we wish briefly to call the attention of the several dis- 
tricts to the all-important subject of common school libraries. All can 
appreciate, to a certain extent, the value of general reading on the 
minds of children ; and it is reasonable to suppose that all can appre- 
ciate the importance of having that reading carefully selected. And 
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where there is a desire for reading, united with a auitable opportunity, 
it ia Bometimes astonishing what an amount of general information 
children will obtain in this way. In the general education of our 
youth, we should early impress on their minds the great value and 
right employment of time ; for early habit is powerful, whatever may 
be its tendency. Then let them early cultivate the habit of reading, 
and they will soon be influenced by the pleafiure, as well as the profit 
it affords. Let them have access to choice books, that may discipline 
their taste and be adapted to their understanding ; and such can be 
procured in the shape we propose, at a very small expense. Other 
communities, in this respect, are years in advance of us. Let them 
possess this advantage over us no longer. And let it be remembered 
that this is a question in which all should feel deeply interested ; for all 
may thus share equally in its benefits. Then some of the barriers which 
estrange the poor from the rich will be removed ; and then the child of 
misfortune may slake his thirst at the same fountain of knowledge with 
the child of affluence. And this is a noble feature in our common 
school system. Elevate an^ improve that, by whatever mean% and you 
almost necessarily elevate and improve the masses of the community. 



c. 

A TEACHER'S APPEAL 

* to 

THE PAEENTS OF HIS PUPILS, 



[Tme tract which follows was written by Charles Northend, A. M.» author of 
the Teacher and Parent, from which book it is taken by peraussion. It has 
been eztensiTely circulated in many states, twenty thousand copies having been 
distributed in New England. For the smn of |200, about thirty thousand 
copies could be circulated,— or nearly one hundred and forty copies for each 
school society in the state.] 

Kespectsd Friends: — ^The connection which subsists between us 
as parents and teacher, induces me to address you, briefly, respecting 
some of our mutual duties, — upon the proper appreciation and due 
performance of which depend, in a great degree, the future suc- 
cess and welfare of your children. I feel that we are mutually en- 
gaged in a great work, — a work which demands our most serious con- 
sideration, and one which loudly calls for the exercise of our united 
wisdom and hearty cooperation : — this work is the training and disci- 
plining the objects of your dearest affection, so that they may become 
virtuous and happy citizens, and ''act well their parts" on the busy 
stage of life ; alike an honor to themselves, to you, to me, and to the 
commimity. 

As, therefore, we are engaged in a work at once so important and so 
interesting in its results, it seems to me extremely desirable that a good 
understanding subsist between us, and that we cooperate in every suit- 
able manner and on every proper occasion. In sending your children 
to my school you have placed them under my care, and expect them to 
spend many precious hours of their youth under my immediate instruc- 
tion and influence. Tou, doubtless, expect much of me, and, if you 
faithfully perform your duties, you have a right to expect much. I feel, 
I trust, to some extent, the immense responsibility of my situation, and 
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will endeavor to labor '^ with all diligence" in the discharge of my 
arduous duties, and I hope I may answer every reasonable expectation 
on your part But that I may labor more successfully, as well as more 
cheerfully, will you allow me, in a plain, familiar manner, to call your 
attention to a few particulars in which your cordial cooperation is most 
earnestly and affectionately solicited f I will promise, on my part, not 
to ask for anything which shall not tend to the greatest adyancement 
of your children, and to the promotion of their welfare. 

I. I INVITB YOU TO CONSIDJBR THB OREAT IMPORTANCE OF BBNDINO 
YOUR CHILDREN TO SCHOOL CONSTANTLY AND SBASOKABLY. 

I have reason to believe that some parents have not given merited 
attention to these points. Do you not think that children are often 
kept from school, or sent late, without any sufficient reason f Perhaps 
you have never duly considered the evils incident to inconstant or un- 
seasonable attendance, and, if so, allow me to call your attention to one 
or two of them, and others will readily suggest themselves to your 
mind. Let us, then, notice the tendency, or some of the consequences 
of frequent absences. 

\» If children are allowed to he absent, for no good reason, they are 
virtually, taught to look upon their school and its duties as of quite se- 
condary importance. If the doing of some trifling errand, the making 
or receiving visits, or the participating in some pleasure excursion, is 
allowed to interfere with school obligations, your children will, most as- 
' suredly, consider the engrossing object, or objects, as of paramount 
value. Of course their interest will be diminished, and their progress 
retarded, in a degree proportionate to the extent and frequency of the 
infringement upon the claims of the school. If you wished for a lad to 
assist you on your farm, in your shop or counting-room, you would in- 
sist upon having his undivided time and attention. This would be re- 
quisite for his good, as well as for yours. If you should have in your 
employ an apprentice who frequently absented himself and allowed 
unimportant engagements or amusements to absorb time and attention 
which should be devoted to gaining a knowledge of his trade, you 
would at once conclude that he would never become a proficient in it 
And will it not bis the same in school affairs ? Are not your children 
apprentices in the school of knowledge, which is designed to prepare 
them for the school of life ? And have you ever considered that only 
the prompt and faithful discharge of the duties of apprenticeship can 
qualify them for workmen ** that need not be ashamed of their work,'* 
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when they shall hare served out iheir time and taken their stand with 
the busy actors on the stage of life ? K you have not, let me beseech 
you, as you prize ihe good of your children, and wish their greatest ad- 
yancement, to pause and reflect 

2 J[f children are often absent they mllfodl behind their classmates in 
their studies^ and^ consequently^ lose tnuch of their interest in them^ and 
perhaps ojcqaire an actual dislike for school and all its exercises. Of 
necessity most of the instruction in large schools must be given to whole 
classes and not to individual scholars. Your children receive their 
school knowledge in this way. It is very essential for the progress of a 
class, and its individual members, that no scholar be absent from a sin- 
gle recitation, — ^for, frequently, the loss of a single lesson may impair 
a scholar's interest and advancement for a whole term. Let me take 
an instance to illustrate this. I have a class in Arithmetic, and it is, of- 
ten, necessary for me to explain some principles, the clear understand- 
ing of which, by the pupil, will serve as a key to subsequent lessons. 
To-day I occupy time in explaining some principles to a class of 
twenty, of which your child is a member, but, unfortunately, an absent 
one. To*morrow he comes to school, but is unable to comprehend and 
perform the exercises of the day, on account of his absence the previous 
day. What, therefore must be done ? Certainly one of two things. 
I must either devote time and strength which belong to the whole 
school, (and which the school needs,) and repeat the explanation given 
in his absence, or I must leave him to grope along in the dark, as best 
he can, and, probably, to become disgusted with his school and its stu- 
dies. He will not only droop himself, but will exert a withering and 
disheartening influence upon the whole school. And is it not true that 
a teacher^s ability and devotion are often called in question on account 
of a want of interest and progress in scholars, when the true and sole 
cause for su<;h indifference and languishing, is to be traced to their fre- 
quent absence ? Is it not also true, that truantism, that most pernicious 
and destructive habit, sometimes has its origin in the trivial importance 
which is attached to constancy of attendance, or manifested in tiie slight 
causes which occasion absence, and by which children are induced to 
believe that the loss of a school day is of no consequence f K this is 
ever the case, let the dangers which cluster around the truant's path — 
dangers neither few nor small, — urge you seriously to reflect, and wise- 
ly and seasonably to act. But I must leave this head for your more 
extended consideration, and proceed to notice one or two prominent ob- 
jections to unseasonable attendance : this I will do with much brevity. 
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1, If children are allowed to he tardy in their attendance at echooi^ 
they will beprone to rmdervalue punctuality in other affaire, Childien 
should be taught to look upon their school as of paramount importance, 
and regard the school room as their workshop — ^the place of husineee for 
them, and no concern of a secondary nature should be allowed to inter- 
fere in the least degree. It is extremely desirable that you impress 
strongly upon the minds of your children the fiict) that whatever is 
worth doing at all, should be done well, and at the proper time. Teach 
them that punctuality in the discharge of every duty is of the highest 
importance, — ^and if you train them to observe it punctiliously in rela- 
tion to their school, they will be likely to do the same in every duty of 
subsequent life. In this way they will form a habit of inestimable 
value. 

But I have considered the evils of unseasonable attendance only in re- 
lation to its effect upon him who trespasses. I will briefly allude- to 
another objection to that habit, which is, — 

2. Thjat children who enter the school room at a late hour, interrupt 
the order of the school, arid interfere mth some passing exercises^in which^ 
perhaps, they should have a part. Thus a whole school is often made 
to suffer from the deviation of a few. In some schools much time is 
actually lost on each half of the day by the dilatoriness of individual 
members. You have, doubtless, noticed the effect upon a con- 
gregation at church, caused by the late entrance of persons, and I 
will leave this point by merely suggesting the analogy between the 
two to your own mind, — ^being convinced that due reflection will 
induce you to regard the whole matter in its true light, and lead you to 
act accordingly. 

Before closing this subject, I will call your attention to one more 
evil, similar, in its effects, to that we have just considered. I allude to 
the habit of leaving school before the regular hour of dismission. 
Children very frequently bring notes from their parents requesting their 
dismission at an early hour, and if all such requests, in some schools, 
should be complied with, the exercises of the last hour would be con- 
stantly interrupted by those who should thus leave. 

I wish, now, to suggest a few other particulars, in which I earnestly 
and respectfully solicit your hearty cooperation. When you send your 
children to school it is your wish, doubtless, that they make as much 
improvement as possible. That they may do so they need all the en- 
couragement and assistance which our united efforts and wisdom can 
render. 1£ either of us is negligent or indifferent, the children must 
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suffer from it I trill, therefore, proceed to designate a few of the points 
in which jou can do jour children good, and greatlj aid me in the dis- 
chaige of my school duties. 

n. Encourage your children to respect and obey the rules 

AND requirements OF THEIR TEACHER. 

This is highly necessary for their proper advancement and happiness 
while at school. Induce them to look upon their instructor as your 
and their friend, and to regard all his regulations as designed for their 
good. If in any of my arrangements, or in the execution of my plans, 
you shall ^think I have erred, or that your children have suffered, or 
been neglected, you will confer a favor by making known to me, freely, 
your feelings or apprehensions. Come in the spirit of kindness, and I 
will promise to receive you kindly, and answer every reasonable inquiry. 
I may sometimes err ; it will be strange if I do not. Perhaps you feel 
that you sometimes misjudge, or act unwisely in the mangement of 
your own children. Will you consider that I am called upon to control 
and instruct the collected families of the neighborhood f I have, under 
my care, a multitude, whose home influences and discipline are widely 
different. The children from no two families are alike. Yet they must 
be united and governed as one large family. Some are mild, kind, and 
affectionate; ever anxious to know and ready to obey every wish of 
their teacher ; while others are rough, uncourteous, and obstinate ; ap- 
parently most pleased when they are doing wrong, interrupting the 
school, and annoying their instructor. These opposite characters and 
elements actually exist in most schools, and it would be wonderful, in- 
deed, if teachers could decide and act upon every emergency, in such 
manner as to meet universal approval. I feel that I may sometimes do 
wrong. Let us remember that " to err is human, — ^to forgive, divine." 
But so long as you have sufficient confidence in the school and its oper- 
ations, to induce you to send your children, let me beseech you to teach 
them to regard every rule and requisition with conscientious strictness. 
In this way you may do much for me and much for them. If you hear 
reports from your children (and this should be done with much caution) 
or otherwise, reflecting upon the management of the school or- treat- 
ment of individual members, do not, too readily, confide in all you hear. 
If, however, you really think there is good ground for, such reports, call 
upon me and ascertain all the particulars, remembering the somewhat 
trite sayings, that " there are two sides to a question,'' and that '* drcum- 
stances alter case." If you pursue this course in the spirit of love and 

6 
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kindneas, you will in most cases find that great exaggwations and 
perveraions hare been made, sometimes, perhaps, intentionallj, but 
more frequently from the misunderstanding or misoonceptioD peculiar to 
childhood. 

m. Enooubaqs toub ohudrbn to bb obdbblt, and sTUDiouBiar to 

BBGARD RIOHT. 

Touth are, frequently, tempted by the example of vicious associates, to 
violate the rules of good behavior and spend their time in idle mischief 
or vain pursuits. As you cannot always keep them removed from perni- 
cious influences land depraved companions, do all in your power to form 
in them an abhorrence of all that is evil, and a deep regard for every- 
thing that is " lovely and of good report." So train them that they may 
come in contact with vice without being contaminated ; nay, mdre than 
this, BO that their own upright conduct and pure conversation may exert a 
salutary influence upon those who manifest no love for virtuous acts. 
Improve ev^ fit opportunity to bring before their minds the ruinous 
consequences of vice and idleness, and at the same time show them that 
^ wisdom's ways are pleasantness and all her paths are peace." Teach 
them to avoid irifiing deviations, — ^to do right at all times and on all 
occasions, because it is right^ and because by so doing they will be more 
happy and useful. Teach them that it is better to ^ mffer wrong than 
to do wrong," and that the fact, that wrong has been done to ihem, is 
no reason why they should do wrong in return. Tell them that kind- 
ness will allay wrath, and that it is more noble and manly to return 
" good for evil," than to give *• reviling for reviling." 

As you meet your children at the close of the day, improve a few 
minates in conversing with them respecting the manner in which they 
havie spent the day. Ask them to reflect and consider if they have not 
done some works which ^ need to be repented o^" and direct them to 
the author of their existence for pardon, and to the fountain of all wis- 
dom for future guidance and "support Then may you hope to see them 
become an honor and a blessing to you and to Uie community. 

lY. EHOOUSAai TOUR OHILDRSK TO BB STUDIOUS, BT HANIirXSTIlla AK 
INTBRB8T IN THEIR LBSSONS. 

Improve every suitable occasion to converse with them concerning 
their studies, and do all you can to convince them that the more diligent 
and fiiithful they are now, the brighter will be their prospects for future 
UMfiifaieBS and happiness. Do all in your power to inspire them with a 
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love for knowledge as a source of gratification and improvement. In 
the morning, enjoin upon them the great importance of diligence dur- 
ing the hours of school, and at night, inquire respecting the studies of 
the day, and ascertain what new ideas have been acquired, what £»ct8 
haye been stored up, what difSculties overcome. Induce them to examine . 
to investigate, to think. In a word, do all you can to cause them to feel 
the great advantages of education and the necessity for patient applica* 
tion to obtain it. Tou will thus increase their interest and cause them 
to regard, with pleasure, exercises that would otherwise appear duU and 
unimportant 

y. ImFBOTB BVSRT OONVENIBKT OOOASIOK IK yiSITINO THB SCHOOL. 

In this way you can do much to stimulate and cheer your children 
and their teacher. I do not ask you to come that you may assist in 
ccmducting the exercises of the school, — but come to see and to hear, 
and thus give some real evidence that you feel an interest in the subject 
of education. Children often attend school month after month, and see 
no parent within the room. The teacher urges upon their consideration 
the great value of knowledge day after day, and repeats his earnest de- 
sire for their improvement, but often his words and interest are almost 
neutralized by the indifference and inattention of their dearest friends. 
They begin to think that education is of little consequence, and that it 
matters not whether they are industrious or idle. 

As they never see their parents within the school room, they begin to 
think that their teacher is ihe only individual interested in their pro- 
gress, and that he is so because it is in the *^ way of his business." 
Hence a teacher^s injunctions and example often fall powerless for the 
want of the quickening influences of a parent's interest and a parent's 
endorsement. 

I^ therefore, you have never been in the habit of visiting your children'b 
school, let me affectionately invite you to do so. It will increase your in- 
terest and redouble theirs. Whenever you may have a leisure hour, will 
you not come and spend it with your children, and Usten to thier recita- 
tions f Depend upon it, if you will adopt this habit, their zeal and stu- 
diousness will be greatly increased, and they will cheerfully apply them- 
selves to their daily exercises, when they are called upon to recite, — ^for 
what child will not be ambitious to do well at such a time ? But I must 
leave this subject with you, hoping that you will carefully consider its 
importance. 
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VI. Aid MB in ut bnbbayors to promotb a spirit of kindnbss 

Am) VORBBARAKCB. 

Much of the unhappineass and trouble of life come from a spirit of 
selfishness, a feeling that everything must yield to one's own desires, re- 
gardless of time or circumstances. It is sometime the case that children 
are indulged in every real and imaginary want at home, and when they 
go to school or elsewhere, they feel sadly slighted and injured, if they 
cannot enjoy similar indulgences. Such will meet with trouble and dis- 
appointment at every step. 

May we not, then, cooperate in endeavoring to train the young to re- 
gard the lights and wishes of others, and to treat all with a truly kind 
and charitable spirit? Shall we not do what we can to lead them to seek 
for those things which will be promotive of their true good and happiness, 
rather than for the indulgence of some favorite notions or selfish wishes) 
May we not increase their happiness by leading them to feel an interest 
in the desires and rights of their associates, and, at times, to sacrifice 
their own wishes in order to gratify and oblige others! May we not, 
lead them to feel that it is often ''more blessed to give than to receive,** 
more conducive to true happiness to do a favor, than it is to receive one. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to ask your serious attention to the points I 
have named, believing, as I do, that in regarding them you will find a 
cheering and abundant reward in the increased interest of your children, 
und their growth in knowledge and virtue. 

With ajQTectionate regard, 

Tour Mend, and your children's 

TEACHER. 



D. 

CIRCULAB TO SCHOOL VISITORS, 

BXSFKOTINa OHANOXS PROFOSXD 

IN THE EEVISION OP THE SCHOOL LAWS. 



To the Acting School Visitora and others to whom this may be sent : 

At the last session of the Geueral Assembly, the following resolatioa 

was passed : — 

" Reiolvedt In compliance in part with the memorial of the <' State Teaohem' 
Association/' that the Trustees of the State Normal School be directed to ap- 
point a Committee of three from their number to consider, dnring the recess of 
the General Assembly, Ihe existing School Laws, with a view to their revision 
and simplification ; and that they prepare a draft of a revised law, and canse 
the same to be printed, with remarks setting forth the reason for any altera- 
tion proposed, and that they forward the same to School Visitors and other 
practical and active friends of education in the several school societies for their 
examination and comments ; and after a final revision by said Committee, said 
draft, with directions for enforcing its provisions, together with the report 
of the Committee, shall be communicated to the General Assembly at its next 



session." 



In accordance with the provision of this resolution, the undersigned 
were appointed a Committee to revise the School Laws. 

Having devoted to this important subject as much time and attention 
as circumstances would permit, the Committee have agreed to submit 
for your ** examination and comments,'' the following outline of altera- 
tions proposed, with a brief statement of some of the reasons therefor, aa 
well as the objections which have already been suggested. 

You will oblige the Committee by forwarding, on or before the 28th 
of April, iust, to the office of Superintendent of Common Schools, New 
Britain, your remarks on the points presented, that they may be ayaila- 
ble in completing the final draft of the revision to be presented to the 
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General Assembly. An abstract of your remarks will, piobably, be pre- 
pared to accompany the report of the Committee. For convenience of 
reference, please to make the headings and numbers of your remarks 
correspond with those of this document, as. School Libraries^ 1, 2, 3, &c 

I— DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBEAMES. 

1. That the sum of ten dollars be appropriated from the Treasury of 
the State to each school district which shall raise a like amount for the 
establishment of a Library, and that five dollars be annually appro- 
priated on the same condition. 

2. That Webster's Unabridged Dictionary shall be one of the books 
purchased with the first installment : the selection of all other books to 
be approved by the Superintendent. 

3. Rules and regulations for the management and safe keeping of the 
Libraries to be prescribed by the Superintendent 

The following reasons for establishing School libraries were presented 
in the last annual report of the Superintendent to the Legislature : 

1. It would tend to create among all classes, especially among the 
young, a taste for good reading, and, at the same time, supply the mate- 
rials for it 

2. It would increase the attractiveness of the school room. 

3. With its reference books, it would afford facilities, much needed, for 
thorough teaching. 

4. It would prove the most effectual method of banishing useless and 
hurtful reading. 

5. It would be the means of improving and elevating the qualifica- 
tions of teachers. 

6. It would increase the wealth of the State. 

7. By securing a more general diffusion of intelligence, it would pro- 
mote liberty and equality. 

The establishment of such libraries is not an untried experiment 
They have been established in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Upper Canada. The annual expenditure of New 
York for this object, is $55,000 ; of Ohio, about $80,000 ; and Indiana 
has, within three years, appropriated $309,510 ; which, for our State, 
would be equal to a tax of three per cent, on the grand list. 

The chief objection which has been urged is the cost K one-fourth of 
the districts should accept this bounty the first year, the amount required 
from the State Treasury would be about $4,000, which would be but 
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about one cent for each inhabitant of the state. This sum annually ex- 
pended for four years, wpuld establish a library in every district. If for 
the support of these libraries the sum of $5 be paid to each district annu- 
ally, the expense would be but a trifle over $8,000 per year, which 
would involve a tax of only two cents for each inhabitant. When con* 
9idered from this point of view, the cost appears quite insignificant. 

2. Webster's IMctionary is named specifically, as it is deemed of the 
highest importance that this standard work should be accessible to all 
the scholars in our schools. By this provision, every district which com- 
plies with the conditions named, will be the possessor of this valuable 
workf Those districts which are already supplied with it, should have 
ils equivalent in other works. Where the selection of the books for 
school districts has been left exclusively to the districts, the choice has 
not always been judicious. To prevent the evils which would follow 
from the introduction into these libraries of unsuitable books, it was 
thought best to limit the selection to die list prescribed by a person 
qualified to decide on the character of the books proper to be intro- 
duced. 

3. To secure uniformity and system in the management of these li- 
braries, it is thought best to leave the framing of the rules for this object 
in the hands of a responsible ofScer. 



SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 

1. To restore to towns the management of school affairs; — all busi- 
ness relating to public schools to be transacted at any regular town 
meeting in the same way and manner in which other town business is 
transacted. 

2. Three, six or nine School Visitors to be elected to hold oflice three 
years, one-third being elected each year. Members of the Board may 
be reelected. 

3. To forfeit the public money unless the prescribed reports and re- 
turns are made to the ofllce of Superintendent. 

Memarks, 

School societies constitute the peculiar feature of our school system. 
No similar organization for school purposes exists in any other state. It 
was not an original element in our system. It was introduced by an 
act passed in the year 1795, previous to which time school business was 
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transacted by towns. By the operation of this act, in connection with an 

act passed in 1798, the management of school affairs passed from the towns 

to the ecclesiastical societies, which by these acts were constituted school 

societies. For many years it has been the conviction of some of the 

most intelligent friends of popular education among us, that this change 

in our school system was unwise, and that we ought to go back to the 

town system, under which out State acquired a world-wide fiime for her 

common schools. 

Hon. Henry Barnard says, in his first Report, (p. 13, 18S9,) to the 
General Assembly : 

" I cannot bnt look upon this seyeranee of the School interest from all other 
mnnicipal and religious interests of society, as one of manifest disadvantage. 
It has led, in part, to that wide-spread apathy which prevailB in regard to the 
condition and prospects of Common Schools." 

In his second Report, (p. 13, 1840,) he says i^^ 

"While there is some convenienoe in the present arcangement, it* gives 
needless complexity to our school system, multiplies school officers, divides and 
weakens the responsibility of supporting schools, and disseyers the interests <^ 
education from the other great interests of the community. Owing to the 
trouble of assessing and collecting a tax solely for school purposes, it has, with 
other causes, led to the abandonment of property taxation in the School So- 
ciety, and hence to the desertion of the school meeting and to the wide-spread 
apathy which prevails on the whole subject. The School Societies have nothing 
to do, or at least, they do nothing, except to appoint Committees. This is a 
defect" 

Again, in the same Report : 

'* Towards the close of the (last) century the inspection and care of schools 
which had rested principally on the towns, passed to ecclesiastical societies, 
which were subsequently invested with the full management of schools, — a 
itep which had much to do with the deterioration of our school system," 

In his third Report, (p. 11, 1841,) he says: 

" The causes which have led to the present apathy, are a defective organisth 
Hon of the system by which the school interest is dissevered from all the great 
interests of the community, acting as towns or as religious societies, &o. 

In his fourth Report, (p. 31, 1842,) he says respecting the attendance 
at society meetings : 

" In six of the largest societies of the State, the annual meeting for 1887, 
duly warned, was attended by three persons. In two* others, inducing an ag- 
gregate of more than thirteen hundred voters, the me^Hg was adjourned for 
Uie want of a quorum to transact business. In 1888, the regular business of 
several of the societies was gone through by the Moderator, the Clerk, and the 
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Society Committee. In ten others, which included on aggregate of more than 
eighteen thousand yoters, the aggregate attendance at the annnal meeting vas 
eighty persons, or eight to each society." 

In 1846, by a resolution of the General Assembly, a plan for the im- 
proTement of the Common Schools, submitted by the Joint Standing 
Committee on Education, was ordered to be printed and circulated with 
the School Laws. This plan, in the main, was approved by a vote of the 
two Houses, and a resolution passed, expressing the belief that when fully 
matured and carried out, with a due regard alike to econonly and to the 
interests of education, it would prove highly advantageous to the State. 
In this plan the second feature was expressed as follows : 
" 2. School societies to be abolished ; the towns to occupy tlieir place." 

Of this " Plan,'* Hon. Seth P. Beers, in his Report (p. 8) to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, as Superintendent of Common Schools, for the year 
1847, says: j^ 

" Yarious plans and suggestions for giving increased efficiency to our system 
of common schools, have been, at different times, urged upon the attention of 
ilie General Assembly, but none has been more considerately brought forward 
than that submitted by the Joint Standing Committee on Education, at the last 
session." 

Further : 

" The more complete organization of school districts is claimed to do away 
with the necessity of school societies, and that the only duty appertaining to 
school societies, except what relates to the appointment of school visitors, con- 
sists in taking care of the burying grounds, the connection between which and 
our common schools, does not appear^ very obvious. There is no concealing 
tbe fact, that in too many school societies, the annual meeting, (which is the 
only meeting held in the course of the year,) is never attended by more than 
half a dozen members." 

This '^ Plan" was submitted to the School Visitors for their views in 
relation to it. A large majority of those who reported their opinions 
were in favor of this feature, and those who opposed it, raised but three 
distinct objections to it, viz: 

1^ That school affairs would be blended with politics. 

2. The difficulty of making an equitable disposition of the local funds 
. held by the societies. 

3. Thd difficulty of making provision for districts embracing a part of 
two or more. towns. ^ ., 

In regard to the t/^%^ objection it may be sufficient to remark that it 
wou]d be just as reasonable to transfer the management of the public 
highways and the support of paupers from the towns to some other 
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eorporations, as it is to keep school business out of town meeting, to 
aroid the disturbing influence of politics. Besides, it was never com- 
plained of as an evil under the old town system, in this state, nor is it a 
serious evil in those states where the town system exists, even where the 
school officers are elected on the day of general election. 
^ In reply to the second objection, the Oommittee would state that they 
have been assured, by good legal authority, that the safety and equitable 
application of the income of these funds can be provided for. 

Respecting the third objection, it is to be observed that district lines 
are to remain a8 they are, and it is no more difficult to provide for dis- 
tricts embracing a part of two or more towns, than it is now to provide 
for such as embrace a part of two or more societies. Indeed, one element 
of complexity will be removed, for now some districts are not only made 
up of parts of two societies, but also of two or more towns at the same 
time, which makes a very inconvenient complication of management 

Mr. Barnard, in his Report for 1850, (p. 42,) says: 

« Every departure from the original territorial organization (the town syEh 
tem) of onr school system, * * * has, in my opinion, weakened the efficiency 
of its administration, and proved a hindrance to the progresaive improvement 
of the schools, both in the quantity and quality of education given in them." 

Having sketched the outline of the present organization of our school 
system, he says, on p. 44 of the same Report : 

" Its practical operation multiplies the number of corporate bodies and offi. 
cers much beyond the demands or the convenience of the people. All that is 
now done by one hundred and forty-five towns, two hundred and seventeei]^ 
societies, and sixteen hundred and fifty districts, requiring upwards of two 
thousand district meetings every year, could be better done at the regular or 
special meeting of the inhabitants of the several towns. All the financial busi- 
ness of the schools could be promptly and economically done by the same officers 
who now manage the finances of the several towns, thereby dispensing with 
the appointment of at least three thousand officers for this purposa • * * • • 
The school societies not being obliged or expected to transact any business 
except to appoint officers, and take care of the bqrying grounds, (which is lite- 
rally ** the dead taking care of the dead,") as no school houses are to be built, 
or teachers employed, or taxes to be paid for any purpose, the annual meeting, 
which in most societies is the only meeting held in the year, is always thinly 
attended. During the past year, in several of the largest societies which send, 
on an average, three hundred voters to a town meeting, not ten persons were 
present, and of these a majority were school officers. In many instanoes which 
have come to my knowledge, there is just enough present to officer the meeting 
and bring forward the business. At these meetings the acting school visitors 
are required by law to present a report as to their doings, and the condition 
and improvement of the schools; but to what purpose? The report is not 
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r*ad, or if read, there are neither teachers, nor parents, nor distiiet oiBeen pre- 
sent to profit by its exposure of evils, or suggestions of improTement. In only 
three instances was a document of this kind printed for circulation in the 
society, or among the districts, for whose benefit it was prepared. This want 
of knowledge as to the condition of the schools, this severance of the school 
interest from all the other great interests of the town, combined with our 
mode of supporting the same, has led to that deep and wide-spread apathy 
which has been before referred to as the principal hindrance to educational im- 
provement The state of things would be far different if the entire manage- 
ment of the schools devolved on the towns, and questions affecting their im« 
provement could come up for discussion at the regular town meeting. Then, 
at least, there would be an audienoe, and the advocates for better houses and 
better teachers would make themselves heard and felt. If appropriations were 
needed to increase the number or prolong the term of the aehools, or furnish 
the poor children with books, there would be far less difficulty than now, in 
obtainisg a grant, by simply moving an addition to the reg^ar town tax* 
Avarice, ignorance, indifference, and aristocratic pretensions would, as now, be 
opposed to all liberal propositions, but these motives would be likely to be 
rebuked, exposed, and overruled on a full hearing of the merits of the ease." 

In Mr. Baniard's Report for 1851, p. 45, he speoifies and ur^ the 
adoption of certain plans of improvement which had been presented 
to the Legislature by School Visitors in their reports, by the friends of 
common schools and the Joint Standing Committee on Education. The 
first feature recommended is, the simplification of the territorial organiza- 
tion and administrative agencies of our common schools. It is proposed 
to accomplish this object, — 

1. By making school societies coextensive with the limits of the towns, 
thus reducing the number of societies, and bringing the school interest 
directly before the people when assembled for other municipal pur- 
poses. 

2. By reducing the number of school districts. 

2. By blending the financial and supervisory powers and duties now 
exercised by the School Committee and Board of Visitors into one board 
of control for a society, and by -authorizing districts to transfer the local 
management of their district schools to this board. 

4. By extending the term of office to three years, and have one-third 
only elected each year. 

In a petition to the General Assembly, adopted at a convention of the 
School Visitors and friends of education of Tolland county, held at 
South Coventry, on the 14th of May, 1851, and signed by one hundred 
and seventy-three individuals, many of whom are among the most intel- 
ligent citizens of the county, the principal evils of our school system are 
presented. 
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Concerning the society organization, the following language is used : 

" The second defect is the separation of this g^eat interest (the provision for 
the education of youth) from all the other important and cherished interests of 
the people of the several towns, and the creation, for its management, of dis- 
tinct societies, whose office-work has come to be, in practice, little more than 
to count the children bom or imported into the state, to receive and pay over 
to much money for their education, whether they go to eehool or not, and to pre- 
pare a place where they and their parents may at last be laid. It is well 
known that the attendance at the meetings of school societies is to the attend- 
ance at town meetings as the chirping of sparrows on the house-top in winter, 
to the swarming of bees in their season, or as the parades of the skeleton regi- 
ments, maintained for form's sake in time of peace, to the serried columns of an 
army in the day of battle marching to the charge. In the proceedings of such 
meetings, there is no dignity and no interest, because no business of import- 
ance is transacted. Nothing is pending, for the understanding, though tacit, 
is distinct, that nothing will be done. A report that a school society had done 
Bomethingt (in the way of raising and applying needed funds,) would be to the 
body of the people connected with it, a clap of thunder from a clear sky. It 
would burst upon their ears as the warwhoop of a band of savages on the 
startled population of a sleeping village." 

In Mr. Barnard's Report for 1852, this subject is again discussed, and 

the restoration of the town system urged with more intense earnestness 

than ever before, as the great reform demanded, in order to open the 

way to progress and improvement After enunierating some of the evils 

arising from the present system, he says : 

" The state of things would be far different if the entire management of the 
schools devolved on the towns, and questions affecting their improvement 
could come up for discussion at the regular town meeting. Then, at least, there 
would be an audience, and the advocates for better houses and better teachers 
would make themselves heard and felt. If appropriations were needed to in- 
crease the number or prolong the term of the schools, or furnish the poor chil- 
dren with books, there would be far less difficulty than now in obtaining a 
grant, by simply moving an addition tb the reg^ar town tax. Avarice, igno- 
rance, indifference and aristocratic pretensions would, as now, be opposed to 
all liberal propositions ; but these motives would be likely to be rebuked, ex- 
posed and overruled on a full hearing of the merits of the case." 

Recapitulation of some of the Beasons for Restoring the Town Organi- 
zation, 

1. It is a fact that under the town system, up to 1798, the schpols 
improved ; subsequently to that time they deteriorated. 

1. The town system in other States works better than the society sys- 
tem in ours. 

3. The society system dissevers school interests from all the other in- 
terests of the community. 



\".i 
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4. Owing to tbe trouble of assessing and collecting a tax solely for 
school purposes, property tax for schools has been abandoned in nearly 
all. the Societies, whereas under the Town System the practice was uni- 
versal, t 

5. The Society System causes a needless complexity in the administra- 
tion of our School affairs. 

6. This system multiplies the number of corporate bodies and officers 
much beyond the demands or convenience of the people. 

f . It divides and weakens the responsibility of supporting and super- 
intending Schools. 

8. The thin attendance at Society meetings, and the consequent im- 
possibility of reaching the masses of the people by local reports and dis- 
cussions on the subject of Common Schools. 

9. The present complete organization of districts does away with the 
necessity for the School Society. 

Ohfections. 

, 1. The danger of subjecting educational affairs to the disturbing in* 
fluences of party politics. 

2. The duty of making provision for the safety and equitable applica- 
tion of the Society funds. 

3. The difficulty of providing for districts which embrace a part of 
two or more towns. 

The object of the second alteration proposed under this head, namely, 
that respecting the tenure of the office of School Visitors, is to give a 
proper conservatism to the Board, and guard against the possibility of 
electing a whole Board who are unacquainted with school affairs. 

The third alteration. Accurate and full statistical information respect- 
ing the condition and progress of all the schools of the State, is neces- 
sary as a basis of wise and judicious legislation on the subject. Owing 
to defects in our system this information respecting the schools of our 
State has never been obtained. This object can be accomplished only 
by the adoption of a regular system of returns and reports from teachers 
to district committees, from them to the town officers, and from the towns 
to the office of the Superintendent. Such a system it is proposed to in- 
corporate into the revision of the laws. School Visitors are now sub- 
jected to great inconvenience in making up even the imperfect returns 
now obtained. They should be furnished with the statistics of the dis* 
tricts, and paid for their services in condensing and preparing them for 
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the SoperiatendeDt Then to insiire promptneM and fidelity from all 
towns, it is proposed to annex the fbifeituie mentioned. 

BOARD OF SCHOOL YISITOBS. 

1. To elect an acting Visitor or Town Superintendent, who shall visit 
and examine Schools, and leport to the town and to the State Super- 
intendent 

2. To perform the duties now performed by the Society Committee and 
Board of Visitors, and receive suitable compensation for thdr services* 

S. To divide the town tax among the districts. 
4. Powers and duties to be substantially the same as those of the 
Society Committee and the Board of Visitors. 

Bemarks. 

1. This is but a slight modification of the present law in this respect 
In the supervision and management of schools we need wisdom in de- 
liberation and efficiency in action* In no way have these elements been 
combined so well as by the plan of oi^anization proposed. Perhaps it 
would be desirable to leave it to the Visitors to elect for Superintendent, 
if they prefer, one outside their board, or even a non-resident of the 
town. 

SCHOOL DISTRICnB. 

1. To authorize School Districts to establish schools of different £prades, 
and to require it when the number of scholars enumerated in the dis- 
tricts amounts to ninety. 

2. To abolish districts containing less than twelve scholars and annex 
them to adjoining districts, at the discretion of the Superintendent, a£ker 
a fiiU hearing. 

3. To forfeit the public money unless the schodiiiouse and privies are 
satisfactory to School Visitors, (or State Superintendent.) 

4. School houses to be erected according to plans approved by School 
Visitors, (or Superintendent.) 

5. Permitted to raise money by tax on ratable property and polls of 
the district for the support of schools, to be voted only at the annual 
meeting. Tax for school houses may be voted at any time. 

6. To make the laws more specific respecting districts formed of two 
or more towns. 
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7. To forfeit public money unless the following returns are made to 
the Board of Visitoie : 

(a.) The whole time in months and dap the school or schools have 
been kept during the year ending September dOth. The number of 
months in the winter and the number of months in the summer. 

(6.) Whole number of scholars registwed between the ages of four 
and sixteen years. 

Number of each sex. Number of each sex registered in summer 
school, and also in winter sdiooL Average attendance of each in 
summer and winter, and average aggregate attendance during the year. 
The same of scholars over sixteen. 

{€.) Number of male teachers employed in the smnmer — ^number of 
female teachers in the summer; number of male teachers employed in 
the winter — ^number of female teachers employed in the winter; whole 
number of each employed during the year. 

(d,) Number of months of teaching by female teachers. Number of 
months of teadiing by male teachers. 

{€.) Average wages per month of male teachers. Average wages per 
m(Hith of female teachers. 

(/.) Amount of money received during the year from school fund, 
town deposit fund, local funds, town tax, district tax, rate bills, and all 
contributions, whether in board, fuel, or otherwise. 

(ff.) Amount expended for school bmldings. Amount for apparatus 
and library. Amount for other school purposes. 

(A.) Branches taught, number of pupils in each, text books used, 
number of public examinations, lectures, visits, and by whom, and such 
further information as may be required by the Superintendent. 

1. It is not the purpose of the Committee to argue in this place the 
utility and importance of a proper gradation and classiiGkiation of schools. 
The question is, what powers shall districts have with reference to the 
matter. The language of the law, as it now stands, is silent on the sub- 
ject The authority to employ one or more teachers is, by mauy, con- 
sidered as constructive authority to establish schools of dilOferent grades. 
The Committee can see no harm in giving to districts, in express terms, 
this power ; on the contrary, it has been deemed advisable by some to 
require the gradation of the scholars of a district when the number is 
sufficient to require the services of two teachers. 
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2. Preyious to the Act of the 29th of June, 1855, school districts con- 
taining less than twelve scholars received only a 'p^ro rata dividend from 
the school fund, whereas those containing twelve or more, received suffi- 
cient in addition to the pro rata dividend to make the sum, at least, 
thirtj-five dollars. The object of this discrimination against districts of 
less than twelve scholars, was, undoubtedly, to discourage the formation 
of such districts where it was practicable. By the Act above referred to, 
nil districts receive a pro rata dividend, and whenever the amount is less 
than thirty-five dollars, the Selectmen are required to make it up to that 
sum from the town tax. There are forty-two districts in the state with 
less than twelve scholars. The average enumeration in them is less than 
eight, and consequently they will receive, on an average, less than eleven 
dollars from the school fund. To make up thirty-five dollars to each, 
they must receive from the towns, on an average, upwards of twenty-^ 
four dollars, or three dollars a scholar, which is more than four limes 
their proportion on the enumeration. It is evident that this dis- 
tribution of the money can be justified only on the ground of necessity. 
The question respecting the districts is this : — Will the scholars have a 
better chance for education in them as they now are, or by abolishing 
them ? This is the question which it is proposed to submit to the Super- 
intendent when the inhabitants of such districts object to the annexation 
to contiguous districts. 

5. According to the highest legal authority, and the present practice 
of a considerable number of districts, the authority to lay a property 
tax for schools is already granted by law to districts. But as there are 
tax payers who deny this authority, it has been thought best to set it 
forth in express terms. If it is voted only at the annual meeting, there 
will be no door left open for contentions in special meetings about voting 
taxes, to be reconsidered when the opposition have gained a vote at the 
next meeting. This would, also, be likely to insure a full attendance at 
the annual meeting. 

f . What was said in regard to returns and reports, under the head of 
School Societies, make it unnecessary to enlarge upon that topic here. 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

1. The Superintendent is authorized to appoint annually five competent 
persons, in each county, to constitute a Board of Examiners for the same. 
They shall hold two sessions each year, and shall examine for second 
and third grades of certificates, which shall hold good throughout the 
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coanty ; those of the third grade for one year, and those of the second 
for two years, unless annulled. This plan not to prevent district Com- 
mittees from employing, at their option, teachers who have been examin. 
ed only by the Town Board. 

2. Superintendent authorized to appoint, annually, five suitable persons, 
who shall constitute a State Board of Examiners, who shall meet twice, 
annually, to examine candidates for the first grade of certificates, these 
certificates to hold good, throughout the State, for the term of five years, 
unless annulled. 

TEACHEBS. 

1. Teachers to be examined by a majority of the Board of Visitors} 
or by Town Superintendent. 

2. Three grades of certificates, the qualifications for each to be set 
forth in the law. 

3. The Diploma of the Normal School to be considered equivalent to 
a certificate of the first grade, for five years. 

4. Not to be entitled to pay till the requirements in Section 30 of the 
School Act be complied with. 

JRemarks. 

% 

1. It is believed that this plan will secure a more thorough and faith- 
ful examination, and that the responsibility of rejecting one who is nofr 
well qualified, would not be thrown upon a single individual, unless it be 
the Town Superintendent, who will be likely to be the person best able 
to bear it. 

2. As there is a great diversity in the qualifications required in teachers 
of different schools, so it is reasonable that there should be different de- 
grees of examination, and different grades of certificates to correspond.. 

3. No pupil is admitted to the Normal School without a certificate- 
from the Chairman of the School Visitors of his Society, that he is quali- 
fied according to law, to keep a common school. After this he is obliged 
to go through an extensive course of study, and pass successfully a 
thorough examination before receiving the diploma. There seeems to be 
no good reason, therefore, for subjecting a graduate of the Normal 
School to an examination, as he possesses already the highest evidence' 
known to the law of his fitness for the business of teaching. 

7 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. To make provision for truants and those children who do not at- 
tend School. 

2. To make provision for the protection of school premises. 

3. To divide the revenue from the town deposit fund among the dis- 
tricts of the towns according to the number of the persons who shall 
have attended school during the preceding year one month. 

4. That the District Committee shall consist of three members. 

5. That the District Committee shall be elected by ballot. 

6. To make each city and borough a School District, with special 
powers. 

7. To abolish rate bills and make the schools free. 



FRANCIS GILLETTE, 
JAS, F. BABCOOK, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 
New Britain, April 8, 1856. 



FREE SCHOOLS. 



AN EXTRACT FROM HORACE MANN'S TENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

The establishment of free schooln was one of those grand mental and 
moral experiments whose effects could not be developed and made mani- 
fest in a single generation. But now, according to the manner in which 
human life is computed, we are the sixth generation from its founders ; 
and have we not reason to be grateful, both to God and man, for its 
unnumbered blessings ! The sincerity of our gratitude must be tested 
by our efforts to perpetuate and to improve what they established. The 
gratitude of the lips only is an unholy offering. 

In surveying our vast country, — the rich savannas of the south, and 
the almost interminable prairies of the west, — that great valley, where, 
if all the nations of Europe were set down together, they could find ample 
subsistence, — the ejaculation involuntarily bursts forth, "Why were 

THET NOT COLONIZED BT MEN LIKE THE PiLORIM FATHERS?" and BA 

we reflect, how different would have been the fortunes of this nation, 
had those states, — already so numerous, and still extending, circle beyond 
circle, — been founded by men of high, heroic, puritan mould ; how 
different in the eye of a righteous Heaven, how different in the estima- 
tion of the wise and good of all contemporary nations, how different in 
the fortunes of that vast procession *of the generations which are yet to 
rise up over all those wide expanses, and to follow each other to the end 
of time ; — as we reflect upon these things, it seems almost pious to re- 
pine at the ways of Providence ; resignation becomes laborious, and we 
are forced to choke down our murmurings at the will of Heaven I Is it 
the solution of this deep mystery, that our ancestors did as much in their 
time, as it is ever given to one generation of men to accomplish, and 
have left to us and our descendants the completion of the glorious work 
they began ? 
The alleged ground upon which the founders of our free school system 
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proceeded, when adopting it, did not embrace the whole argument by 
which it may be defended and sustained. Their insight was better than 
their reason. They assumed a ground, indeed, satisfieictory and con- 
vincing to Protestants ; but, at that time, only a small portion of Christ- 
endom was Protestant, and even now only a minority of it is so. The 
Tery ground on which our free schools are founded, therefore, if it were 
the only one, would have been a reason, with more than half of 
Christendom, for their immediate abolition. 

In later times, and since the achievement, of American independence, 
the universal and ever-repeated argument in favor of free schools has 
been, that the general intelligence which can be imparted by no other 
human instrumentality, is indispensable to the continuance of a republi- 
can government This argument, it is obvious, assumes, as a poatulatum^ 
the superiority of a republican over all other forms of government ; and, 
as a people, we religiously believe in the soundness, both of the assump* 
tion and of the argument founded upon it. But if this be all, then a 
sincere monarchist, or a defender of arbitrary power, or a believer in the 
divine right of kings, would oppose free schools, for the identical reasons 
we offer in their behalf. A perfect demonstration of our doctrine, — that 
free schools are the only basis of republican institutions, — would be the 
perfection of proof to his mind, that they should be immediately exter- 
minated. 

Admitting, nay, claiming for ourselves, the substantial justness and 
soundness of the general grounds on which our systeAi was originally 
established and has since been maintained, yet it is most obvious that, 
unless some broader and more comprehensive principle can be found, the 
system of free schools will be repudiated by whole nations as impolitic 
and dangerous ; and, even among ourselves, all who deny our premises 
will, of course, set at naught the conclusions to which they lead. 

Again ; the expediency of free schools is sometimes advocated on 
grqunds of Political Economy. An educated people is always a more 
industrious and productive people. Knowledge and abundance sustain 
to each other the relation of cause and effect Intelligence is a primary 
ingredient in the wealth of Nations. Where this does not stand at the 
head of the inventory, the items in a nation's valuation will be few, an d 
the sum at the foot of the column insignificant. 

The moralist, too, takes Up the argument of the economist. Oe de- 
monstrates that vice and crime are not only prodigals and spendthrifts 
of their own, but defrauders and plunderers of the means of others 
that they would seize upon all the gains of honest industry, and exhaust 
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the bounties of Heaven itself, without satiating their rapacity for new 
means of indulgence ; and that often, in the history of the world, whole 
generations might have been trained to industry and virtue by the wealth 
which one enemy to his race has destroyed. 

And yet, notwithstanding these views have been presented a thousand 
times, with irrefutable logic, and with a divine eloquence of truth which 
it would seem that nothing but combined stolidity and depravity could 
resist, there is not at the present time, with the exception of the states 
of New England and a few small communi|.ies elsewhere, a country or a 
state in Christendom, which maintains a system of free schools for the 
education of its children. Even in the state of New York, with all its 
noble endowments, the schools are not free.* 

I believe that this amazing dereliction from duty, especially in our own 
country, originates more in the false notions which men entertain respect- 
ing the nature of their right to property^ than in any thing else. In the 
district school meeting, in the town meeting, in legislative halls, every 
where, the advocates for a more generous education could carry their 
respective audiences with them in behalf of increased privileges for our 
children, were it not instinctively foreseen that increased privileges must 
be followed by increased taxation. Against this obstacle, argument falls 
dead. The rich man, who has no children, declares that the exaction of 
a contribution from him, to educate the cliildren of his neighbor, is an 
invasion of his rights of property. The man who has reared and edu- 
cated a family of children denounces it as a double tax, when he is 
called upon to assist in educating the children of others also ; or, if he 
has reared his own children withotft educating them, he thinks is pecu- 
liarly oppressive to be obliged to do for others what he refrained from 
doing even for himself. Another, having children, but disdaining to ed- 
ucate them with the common mass, withdraws them from the public 
school, puts them under what he calls "selecter influences," and then 
thinks it a grievance to be obliged to support a school which he contemns. 
Or, if these different parties so far yield to the force of traditionary sen- 
timent and usage, and to the public opinion around them, as to consent to 
do something for the cause, they soon reach the limit of expense at 
which their admitted obligation, or their alleged charity, terminates. 



* We have the impreBsion that since this article was written, the schools of 
New York have been made free by a vote of the people. 
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ance of his bodily existence. And bo far is it from being a wrong or a 
hardship to demand of the possessors of property their respective shares 
for the prosecution of this divinely-ordained work, that they themselves 
are guilty of the most far-reaching injustice, when they seek to resist or 
to evade the contribution. The complainers are the wrong-doers. The 
cry, ** Stop thief," comes from the thief himself. 

To any one who looks beyond the mere surface of things, it is obvious 
that the primary and natural elements or ingredients of all property 
consist in the riches of the soil, in the treasures of the sea, in the light 
and warmth of the sun, in the fertilizing clouds, and streams, and dews, 
in the winds, and in the chemical and vegetative agencies of nature. In 
the majority of cases, all that we call ^qp^/y, all that makes up the 
valuation or inventory of a nation's capital, was prepared at the creation, 
and was laid up of old in the capacious storehouses of nature. For 
every unit that a man earns by his own toil or skill, he receives hundreds 
and thousands, without cost and without recompense, from the All- 
bountifal Giver. A proud mortal, standing in the midst of ^his lux iriant 
wheat-field or cotton-plantation, may arrogantiy call them his own ; yet 
what barren wastes would they be, did not Heaven send down upon them 
its dews and its rains^ its wamth and its light ; and sustain, for their 
growth and ripening, the grateful vicissitude of the seasons ! It is said 
that from eighty to ninety per cent, of the very substance of some of 
the great staples of agriculture are not taken from the earth, but are ab- 
sorbed from the air ; so that these productions may more properly be 
called fruits of the atmosphere than of the soil. Who prepares this ele- 
mental wealth ? Who scatters it, like a sower, through all the regions 
of the atmosphere, and sends the richly-freighted winds, as his messen- 
gers, to bear to each leaf in the forest, and to each blade in the cultivat- 
ed field, the nourishment which their infinitely-varied needs demand ? 
Aided by machinery, a single manufacturer performs the labor of hun- 
dreds of men. Yet what could he accomplish without the weight of 
the waters which God causes ceaselessly to fiow? or wiUiout those gigan- 
tic forces which He has given to steam ? And how would the commerce 
of the world be carried on, were it not for those great laws of nature, — 
of electricity, of condensation, and of rarefaction, — that give birth to the 
winds, which, in conformity to the will of Heaven, and not in obedience 
to any power of man, forever traverse the earth, and ofier themselves as 
an unchartered medium for interchanging the products of all the zones f 
These few references show how vast a proportion of all the weath which 
men presumptuously call their own, because they claim to have earned iti 
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is poured into their lap, unasked and unthanked for, by the Being so 
infinitely gracious in his physical as well as in his moral bestowments. 

But for whose subsistence and benefit were these exhaustless treasuries 
of wealth created ? Surely not for any one man, nor for any one gen- 
eration ; but for the subsistence and benefit of the whole race, from the 
beginning to the end of time. They were not created for Adam aloney 
ner for Noah alone, nor for the first discoverers or colonists who may 
have found or have peopled any part of the earth's ample domain. No ! 
They were created for the race, collectively, but to be possessed and enjoy- 
ed in succession, as the generations, one after another, should come into ex- 
istence ; — equal rights, with a successive enjoyment of them 1 If we 
consider the earth and the fullness thereof as one great habitation or do- 
main, then each generation, subject to certain modifications for the en- 
couragement of industry and frugality, — which modifications it is not 
necessary here to specify, — has only a life-lease in them. There are cer- 
tain reasonable regulations, indeed, in regard to the out-going and the 
in-coming tenants, — ^regulations which allow to the out-going generations 
a brief control over their property after they are called upon to leave it, 
and which also allow the in-coming generations to anticipate a little their 
full right of possession. But, subject to these regulations, nature ordains 
a perpetual entail and transfer, from one generation to another, of all 
property in the great, substantive, enduring elements of wealth ; — in the 
soil ; in metal and minerals ; in precious stones, and in more precious 
coal, and iron, and granite ; in the waters, and winds, and sun ; — and no 
one man, nor any one generation of men, has any such title to, or own- 
ership in, these ingredients and substantial of all wealth, that his right 
is invaded when a portion of them is taken for the benefit of posterity. 

This great principle of natural law may be illustrated by a reference 
to some of the unstable elements, in regard to which each individual's 
right of property is strongly qualified in relation to his contemporaries, 
even while he has the acknowledged right of possession. Take the 
streams of water, or the wind, for an example. A stream, as it descends 
from its sources to its mouth, is successively the property of all those 
through whose land it passes. My neighbor, who lives above me, owned 
it yesterday, while it was passing through his lands ; I own it to-day, 
while it is descending through mine ; and the contiguous proprietor 
below will own it to-morrow, while it is flowing through his, as it passes 
onward to the next. But the rights of these successive owners are not, 
.absolute and unqualified. They are limited by the rights of those who 
are entitled to the subsequent possession and use. While a stream is 
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washing through my lands, I may not corrupt it, so that it shall be 
offensive or valueless to the adjoining proprietor below. I may not stop 
it in its downward course, nor divert it into any other direction, so that 
it shall leave his channel dry. I may lawfully use it for various purposes 
— for agriculture, as in irrigating land or watering cattle ; for manufac- 
tures, as in turning wheels, &c, ; — but in all my uses of it, I must pay 
regard to the rights of my neighbor lower down. So no two proprietors! 
nor any half-dozen proprietors, by conspiring together, can deprive an 
owner, who lives below them all, of the ultimate right which he has to 
the use of the stream in its descending course We see here, therefore, 
that a man has certain qualified rights, — rights of which' he cannot law- 
fully be divested without his own consent, — in a stream of water, before 
it reaches the limits of his own estate ; — ^at which later point, he may, 
somewhat more emphatically, call it his own. And in this sense, a man 
who lives at the outlet of a river, on the margin of the ocean, has cer- 
tain incipient rights in those fountain-sources, that well up from the 
earth at the distance of thousands of miles. 

So it is with the ever-moving winds. No man has a jpermanent inter- 
est in the breezes that blow by him, and bring healing and refreshment 
on their wings. £ach man has a temporary interest in them. From 
whatever quarter of the compass they may come, I have a right to use 
them as they are passing by me ; yet that use must always be regulated 
by the rights of those other participants and co-owners whom they are 
moving forward to bless. It is not lawful, therefore, for me to corrupt 
them, — to load them with noxious gases or vapors, by which they will 
prove valueless or detrimental to him, whoever he may be, towards 
whom they are moving. 

In one respect, indeed, the winds illustrate our relative rights and 
duties, even better than the streams. In the latter case, the rights are 
not only successive, but always in the same order of priority, — those of 
the owner above necessarily preceding those of the owner below; and 
this order is unchangeable, except by changing the ownership of the land 
itself to which the rights are appurtenant. In the case of the winds, 
however, which blow from every quarter of the heavens, I may have 
the prior right to-day, but, with a change in their direction, my neigh- 
bor may have it to-morrow. If, therefore, to-day, when the wind is go- 
ing from me to him, I should usurp the right to use it to his detriment, 
to-morrow, when it is coming from him to me, he may inflict retributive 
usurpation upon me. 

The light of the sun, too, is subject to the same benign and equitable 
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regulations. As the waves of this ethereal element pass by me, T have 
a nght to bask in their genial warmth, or to employ their quickening 
powers. But I have no right, even on my own land, to build up a 
wall, mountain-high, that shall eclipse the sun to my neighbor's eyes. 

Now, all these great principles of natural law, which define and limit 
the rights of neighbors and contemporaries, are incorporated into, and 
constitute a part of, the civil law of every civilized people ; and they 
are obvious and simple illustrations of the great proprietary laws by 
which individuals and generations hold their rights in the solid substance 
of the globe, in the elements that move over its surface, and in the 
chemical and vital powers with which it is so marvelously endued. 
As successive owners on a river's bank have equal rights to the waters 
that flow through their respective domains, subject only to the modifica- 
tion that the proprietors nearer the stream's source must have prece- 
dence in the enjoyment of their rights over those lower down, so the 
rights of all the generations of mankind to the earth itself, to the streams 
that fertilize it, to the winds that purify it, to the vital principles that 
animate it, and to the reviving light, are common rights, though subject 
to similar modifications in regard to the preceding and succeeding gener- 
ations of men. They did not belong to our ancestors in perpetuity ; 
they do not belong to us in perpetuity ; and the right of the next gener- 
ation in them will be limited and defeasible like ours. AlS we hold these 
rights subject to the claims of the next generation, so will they hold 
them subject to the claims of their immediate successors, and so on to 
the end of time. And the savage tribes that roam about the head- 
springs of the Mississippi, have as good a right to ordain what use shall 
bemade of its copious waters, when, in their grand descent across a 
continent, they shall reach the shores of arts and civilization, as any of 
our predecessors had, or as we ourselves have, to say what shall be done, 
in perpetuity, with the soil, the waters, the winds, the light, and the in- 
visible agencies of nature, which must be allowed, on all hands, to con- 
stitute the primary and indispensable elements of wealth. 

Is not the inference irresistible, then, that no man, by whatever means 
he may have come into possession of his property, has any natural right, 
any more than he has a moral one, to hold it, or to dispose of it, irre- 
spective of the needs and claims of those, who, in the august procession 
of the generations, are to be his successors on the stage of existence ? 
Holding his rights subject to their rights, he is bound not to impair the 
value of their inheritance, either by commission or by omission. 

Generation after generation proceeds from the creative energy of God. 
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Each ono stops for a brief period upon the earth, resting, as it were 
only for a night, — like migratory birds upon their passage, — and then 
leaving it forever, to others whose existence is as transitory as its own ; 
and the migratory flocks of water-fowl, which sweep across our latitudes 
in their passage to another clime, have as good a right to make a per- 
petual appropriation, to their own use, of the lands over which they fly, 
as any one generation has to arrogate perpetual dominion and sovereign- 
ty, for its own purposes, over that portion of the earth which it is its 
fortune to occupy during the brief period of its temporal existence* 
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PLANS AND DESCRIPTIONS OP SCHOOL HOUSES. 



NORWICH CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

The following interesting and somewhat detailed aocount of the 
efforts and circumstances connected with the beautiful and commodious 
school house in Norwich, were furnished by a citizen familiar with the 
facts and particulars. 

The plans and designs were prepared by that highly accomplished, 
skillful, and reliable Architect, Evan Burdick, Esq., of Norwich. 

For the use of the cuts, I would gratefully acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to J. W. Allbn, Esq., the eflBcient and devoted principal of the 
school, to whose judgment and experience much credit is due for the 
high degree of success attending the organization and operation of the 
school, — in all its departments, — to the present time. 

" The erection of the beautiful building, the drawings of which are 
here presented, marks the successful termination of one of the most 
protracted and severe educational struggles ever witnessed in our state. 
A few prominent items of its history will serve as an example and 
encouragement to other actors amid similar scenes. 

Movements were commenced about twenty years since, for a reform 
in the schools of Norwich. A large number of the most wealthy and 
intelligent citizens, prominent among whom was Mr. William C. Gil- 
man, now of New York, attempted the establishment of a Public High 
School. The usual opposition, originated by a few narrow-minded tax- 
payers, and fanned into life by ambitious demagogues, was arrayed 
against the measure, and it was finally defeated. The whole commu- 
nity had, however, been agitated with the subject, and much good seed 
had been sown, which has since borne beautiful fruit. For ten years 
the citizens of Norwich made the best they could of a set of disjointed 
schools, thrown together with scarcely any attempt at gradation, gov- 
erned by six independent districts, and some forty school officers, and 
supported entirely without taxation. Good men labored hard; but 
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almost in vain, to secure for the people, under the existing system, good 
schools. 

An effort was then made, with still greater earnestness, to improve 

the schools, without any attempt at reorganization. They were r^u- 

larly visited. A monthly meeting of the visitors was held, at which 

the condition of each school was minutely reported. Every possible 

effort was made to elevate the schools. The success was, however, but 

partial. After a trial of two years, the gentlemen, whose valuable time 

had been given to the effort, came unanimously to the conclusion, that 

without a consolidation of at least the more central school districts, and 

the thorough grading of the schools, and the taxation of property for 

the support of schools, this labor would be thrown away. The board, 

accordingly, laid before the school society a proposition for inaugurating 

such a change. This was the signal for a storm I A few (but only a 

few) of the heavy tax-payers were the first to smell treason. They 

passed the word to a set of men, who flourish in their own esteem, by 

exhibiting their powers in thwarting what others attempt to do. The 

usual cry was raised, * a school for the rich !' The prejudices of poor 

men were appealed to. This very class, who were to be most benefitted 

by the change, were excited to oppose it. Men who had been paying 

rate bills for years, clamored against the proposition to support schools 

by taxing property. Parents, who had bitterly complained that their 

children could not be as well educated as those of the wealthy, refused 

to accept a plan which was to bring the highest order of schools within 

their reach, at a mere nominal expense. The intelligent portion of the 

community were, however, thoroughly aroused. Meeting after meeting 

was held. Crowds attended and listened to the discussions. Light was 

rapidly diffused. The opposition became desperate. All manner of 

offensive personalities were made use of to intimidate those who were 

inclined to be champions of the good cause. Still, it was apparent, by 

incidental votes, that a large and an increasing majority were in favor 

of the proposed change. This majority, however, forbore to press the 

question to a decisive vote. They publicly avowed their intention to 

postpone final action, until the whole community should have fully 

examined the question, and arrived at an intelligent decision upon it. 

This concession was taken advantage of. At an adjourned meeting, 

where it was generally understood no decisive action was to take place, 

the opposition collected a large force, very many of wtom were not 

legal voters, and, in the absence of the great body of the friends of the 

measure, voted the indefinite postponement of the whole subject. No 
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sooner had this been accomplished, th^n a general regret was expressed 
at the result, even among those who had boisterously aided in the move- 
ment. Many declared, that had they expected to succeed, they would 
not have opposed the measure. Their leaders, instead of receiving the 
coveted meed of applause from their followers, for the victory, were 
overwhelmed with reproaches. In these circumstances, the friends of 
reform judged it wise to cease all further agitation of the subject, and to 
leave the responsibility of the consequences upon those who had chosen 
to assume it. The administration of the schools was accordingly left in 
their hands. They appointed such officers as they chose, and no attempt 
was made in any form, for two years, to interfere with their wishes. 
During this time, the schools sunk to a lower level than ever. Even 
the most ignorant and prejudiced could not fail to see &nd feel the 
evil. The attendance constantly diminished, until it was ascertained 
that only about one-third of the children, between the ages of four and 
sixteen, attended school at all. The feeling of the community on the 
subject was becoming intense. The attention of the people having 
been so thoroughly aroused by previous discussion, every defect was 
seen as in a focal light. Those who had been distinguished as the lead- 
ers in the effort to defeat the proposed reforms, found themselves in a 
most uncomfortable position. They were daily reproached as the 
authors of all the mischief. The first fruit of this ripened public senti- 
ment, was a movement for the endowment of a free high school. Every 
attempt to improve the lower schools, had been met by the cry, * You 
want a high school 1 You want a school for the rich, and mean to tax 
the poor to pay for it I' Some thirty-five individuals accordingly 
determined that they would unite and establish a high school and 
endow it, which should be open, free of all charge, to all classes. This 
effort was successful, some eighty-five thousand dollars having been 
subscribed for that purpose. It was generally understood that as soon 
as this subscription was complete, a new appeal was to be made to the 
school society to acknowledge this magnificent donation, by reorgani- 
zing their lower schools on the plan previously rejected. Before this 
plan could be carried out, it was ascertained that the leaders in the 
former opposition were moving in the same direction, and were about 
to propose the same thing ! Most gladly the friends of reform left the 
business in their hands. The result was, that a consolidation of the two 
central districts of the city was effected, a vote was passed, urunUmouslyy 
to purchase one of the most valuable lots in the city, and to erect the 
noble structure, a representation of which is here given. Soon after, 
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the proyisions of the new school law were accepted, a Board of Educa- 
tion was appointed, the ablest teachers were engaged at liberal salaries, 
a perfect gradation of schools established, and every provision made for 
the institution of the very best system of public education. When the 
Free Academy shall go. into operation, Norwich will undoubtedly be 
furnished with public schools, equal, if not superior, to those of any city 
in the land, not excepting Boston and its neighboring municipalities. 
This history shows what can be accomplished, in the fiace of the most 
powerful opposition, by determination, patience and perseverance. It 
especially shows that defeat is often essential to victory. The feeling 
excited, and the interest awakened by these repeated defeats, have 
secured these glorious ends. It should be added, that the citizens of 
Norwich are justly proud of their schools, and that the expenditure 
they occasion is most cheerfully borne, without the slightest show of 
opposition." 
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NORWICH CENTRAL SCHOOL HOUSE. 

FRONT ELEVATION. 

This building, which is one of the handsomest and most convenient 
school structures in New England, is represented on the opposite page. 
Its size is 76 by 58 feet, with a front projection 14 by 41 feet. The lot 
on which it stands is nearly 160 feet front and rear, and about 280 feet 
deep ; commanding an extensive view. In front, on the street, is a 
very neat iron fence. There are three front entrances; the center one 
for the teachers and visitors, and the two side ones for pupils ; one for 
boys and the other for girls. The walks from the gate to the school 
rooms are of brick and tastefully arranged. The several rooms are well 
furnished with excellent desks and chairs, manufactured by Mr. Joseph 
L. Ross, of Boston. The entire building, in its external beauty, no less 
than for its internal arrangements and conveniences, stands a fitting 
monument to the good taste and skill of the Architect, Evan Burdice , 
Esq., of Norwich. 
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PLAN OF CELLAR. 

The cut on the opposite page represents the cellw, which extends 
under the whole building, and is seven feet deep. 

F F, Chilson's furnaces. 
C C, Cisterns. 
a a, Cellar stairs. 
b b, Ventiducts. 
c c, Coal bins, 
d d, Brick piers, 
e, Goal slide. 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 

This room is neatly finished and furnished with double desks and 
chairs. 

A, Primary school. 

B, Teachers' platform. 

C, Alphabet school-room. 

D, Clothes-room for girls of intermediate and Junior Grammar 

Schools. 
E £, Halls. 

F, Clothes-room for boys of intermediate and Junior Grammar 

Schools. 

G, Recitation room. 
H, Boys' clothes-room. 
1 1, Closets for teachers. 
J, Teachers' haU. 

J^E, Entrances for boys and girls. 

a a, Steps of freestone. 

b b, Steps. 

c c, Ventiducts. 

d d, Sinks with pumps. 

i f, Iron columns. 

i i, Umbrella racks. 

3i .fa, Hot air registers. 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 

The floor is divided into two rooms, one occupied by the Junior 
Grammar department, and the other by the Intermediate. Both rooms 
are well supplied with Ross' school furniture, the former having single, 
the latter, double desks. 

A, Litermediate room. 

B, Junior Gnunmar School Room. 
C C, Teachers' platforms. 

D D, Recitation rooms. 

E E, Halls, one for boys, and the^other for girls* 

a a, Stairs. 

b b, Iron columns. 

d d, Ventiducts. 

h h, Hot air registers. 
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PLAN OF THIRD FLOOR. 

This is the room which the senior department of the school occu- 
pies. It is at present furnished with 150 single desks. 

The size of the main room is 12 by 40 feet, with two recitation 
rooms, each 13 by 16^' feet, and 15 feet between joints. 

T)ie opposite page contains a plan of the third floor. 

A, Teacher's platform. 

B, Main room. 

C, Recitation rooms. 

D, Girls' Hall, 10 by 21 feet. 

E, Boys' Hall, 10 by 21 feet. 

F, Girls' clothes-room, 8 by 24^ feet. 

G, Boys' clothes-room, 8 by 24| feet. 
H, Apparatus case. 

a a, Stairs. 

d d. Ventiducts. 

h h, Hot air register. 
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SOHOOL HOUSE IN MIDDLEFIELD SOCIETY. 

The opposite cut represents the school house erected last year in the 
south district of the Middlefield Society. It is one of the most conven- 
ient and beautiful houses, for a rural district, that we have ever seen. 
The erection of it was intrusted to a highly intelligent and efficient 
Conunittee, who spared no efforts in order to make the building attract- 
ive, convenient and comfortable. The house is thoroughly and sub- 
stantially built, and furnished with the most approved chairs and desks. 
The provision for ventilation, often entirely overlooked, is here care- 
fully made. The school is furnished with Outline Maps, Holbrooke 
Apparatus, and a Library. The walls of the room are adorned with pic- 
tures, paintings and mottos, all calculated to make it attractive as well 
as instructive. There is a very liberal amount of excellent black- 
boards, or black-wall, for the operations of the classes. The location 
is in all respects worthy of the house, and a credit to the good taste 
and judgment of the Committee. It is in the center of a beautiful 
grove of seven acres. And here in this excellent house with its pic- 
tures, books and maps ; and in this grove, with its cooling shades and 
singing birds, and inviting walks, the youth are made happy, and, at 
the same time, taught the important lesson that their parents and 
friends attach a real value to the common school. We feel that special 
acknowledgment is due to the Rev. Mr. Dickinbok for his active in- 
terest, and to David Ltmak, Esq., and those associated with him, for 
their indefatigable efforts. Much credit is especially due to Mr. Lyman 
for the excellent provision made for ventilating and warming the build- 
ing. The stove is similar to that in the adjoining district in the house 
erected under charge of Mr. P. M. Augur and others. It is encased in 
a box of Russia iron, having a space of five or six inches between the 
stove and the case filled with sheet-iron shavings. The air is taken 
from the outside and passes up through the iron shavings into the room* 
It operates finely. We will only add that if any within fifty, miles are 
contemplating the erection of a new school house, they will find it for 
their interest to visit this house, from which and from Messrs. Lyman, 
Augur and others, they will receive hints and information which will 
amply compensate for the time and money expended in making the 
visit. 
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[Since the above was prepared, we have received the following account from 
David Lyman, Esq., which contains many valuable hints of a general nature.] 

There are several important points to be observed in building a 
school house, and it is very desirable that the specifications for the 
work should be prepared by a competent Architect 

In a house of this size, purline plates should be used ; also, three 
trusses, with one inch iron bolts to sustain the main cross timbers of 
the ceiling. If only two sets of joists are used, they should not be less 
than two and a half by eleven inches. The whole bottom should be 
of chestnut timber. 

The foundation should have several openings, which should be cov- 
ered with painted wire, to give free circulation of air, to prevent the 
decay of the timber. 

The floor should always be of " Southern Pine,^' one and a quarter 
inch, never of " Norway Pine." It should be dunned ; this is done by 
making a cheap floor about three inches below the top of the joists, and 
covering it half an inch thick with lime mortar. This is a perfect pro- 
tection against cold feet 

The whole house should be sheathed with rough boards and dap- 
boarded. 

With these two precautions against cold from without, and with our 
method of warming our house, the thermometer stands at the same 
point in all parts of our room at the same distance from the floor, if 
protected from the radiation of the stove ; the seats which are farthest 
from the stove being as warm as those nearest the stove. 

The ventilation and the warming of the house should be well at- 
tended to. We ventilate in several ways : 1st, By the windows ; both 
sashes are hung with pulleys, and raised or lowered at pleasure. 2nd, 
The chimney has an air flue around the smoke flue, opening about four 
feet above the roof, and about four feet below the top of the smoke flue, 
to prevent the smoke from coming down the ventilating flue, as it would 
occasionally do if both discharged at the same point This flue has a 
register at the top, and one at the bottom of the room. 

We have also a twenty-six inch ^^ Emerson^s Exhauster," which is 
operated by the wind ; it is much more effective than one would sup- 
pose. This is placed on the top of the house, and is connected with a 
box in the attic, from which two air flues, nicely made of pine boards, 
are carried down to the floor of the building. One flue is one by two 
feet, and is brought down into the ^rls' entry, and opens into the tc^ 
and bottom of the main room by registers. The other flue is one foot 
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square, and is brought into the recitation room, and also has regis- 
ters at the top and bottom of the room. I think an exhauster of twenty 
or twenty-two inches capacity, (with flues corresponding to its size,) 
would be Bu£5ciently large for our house. 

We warm our house in the following manner : 1st, we have a '' cold 
air box,"* (should be eighteen inches square,) from the outside throng 
the foundation, and opening into the room directly under the stove. 
This box has a valve or damper which is opened and shut at pleasure- 
The box is well protected from fire under the stove. The stove is so 
constructed that it warms the air before it passes into the room. 

The floor under the stove is protected with zinc. The stove is then 
placed over the opening to the cold air box, and a Russia iron ^'Jacket,'' 
of the same height of the stove, is then placed around the sides and 
back of the stove, leaving a space of six inches between the jacket and 
the stove, but fitting closely at the front of the stove, and the whole 
well nailed to the floor all around ; also a piece fitted closely under the 
front end of the siove, and nailed to the floor. All this is to prevent 
the escape of cold air into the room before it is warmed. On a level 
with the bottom of the stove are pieces of iron riveted on the jacket, 
and are bent at right angles so as to reach to the stove, upon which is 
placed a kind of wire grate, and upon this are thrown coils of furnace 
packing until the whole space between the jacket and the stove is full ; 
(we used fifiy-six pounds of packing for our stove.) Over the space 
between the jacket and stove we put a strip of wire cloth to prevent 
persons from removing the packing. When the stove is heated, the 
packing becomes hot by its contact with the stove and the radiation of 
heat from the stove, and thoroughly warms the air in its passage through 
it into the room. 

Three eight inch round registers are placed, one in each side, and one 
on the back side of the jacket, close to the floor, through which arise 
the air of the room for the first warming of the house. They can then 
be closed and the cold air let in through the cold air box. 

The principles of ventilation should be well understood by the 
teacher, in order to carry out any plan properly. We have no difficulty 
in having a pure atmosphere with fifty-six scholars, and the air seems 
as pure at the close as at the commencement of school. 

When the two rooms are ventilated by one exhauster, separate flues 
must be used to the attic, as the draft is said to be destroyed or injured 
by the use of the same flue for two rooms, by creating a current through 
both registers from one room to the other. 
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I 

The windows should be high, that the fdr may be all let oat of the 
top of the room when desired. Our -windows ai^ nine feet high by 
three feet and one inob wide ; eleven by seventeen glass, three wide and 
six high. 

. Oiir honse opens to the North^ in order that the scholars may face 
the North while studying geography. We laid the* oundation by an 
observation on the North Star, making allowance for the variatiot. 
We have no cross lights in either room ; this is important for the eyes. 

Our lot consists of seven acres, five of which are covered with a 
grove, mostly of Cedars. Our house is placed nearly in the center of 
the lot* 

We use Boss' Boston School Desks, which give us better satisfaction 
than we anticipated. We would recommend them to all, for their 
convenience and durability. Mr. Edward Paddock, of Middletown, fit- 
ted up our stove, the plan being his own. We would advise others to 
procure his services. 

Hon. Mr. Philbrick, Charles Northend, Fsq., and Professor Camp, oi 
New Britain, saved us many mistakes, and greatly facilitated our work 
while preparing our*plan. We advise all, to procure their aid. 

!&. S. N. Deming, of Middletown, put up our black-board, or blav 
wall, and it ia superior to any we have seen. 

Mr. Rockwell, of the firm of Barnes Se Co., Middletown, was our Ar- 
chitect, and was of great service to us. 

Messrs. N. Smith & Son, Middletown, were the Buildei^ and gave us 
excellent work, and proved thems^ves worthy of the name ihey posses 
of being honest and punctuali 

Tours, for the District Sdiool, 

David Lvmait. 

P. S. When exhausters are used, the above method of keeping up ' 
the supply of pure, warmed air is very important. If a supply is not 
furnished, the exhauster will often cause the stove to smoke while th^ 
registers are open. 
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A, entry for girls, about 7 by 1 1 feet. 

B, entry for boys, about 7 by 11 feet. 

The room between the entries is about 11 by 13 feet, and is used for 
recitation room, library, etc. 

V V V, Ventiducts. 

P, Teacher's platform. 

S, Stove. 

The main room is 27 by 33, and 13 feet high. It is filled with chairs 
and desks to accommodate fifty-six scholars ; but has room for more. 
In each entry is a sink (E) with conveniences for washing, etc. 
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PLANS OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 

For the following plans of school houses, I would acknowledge my 
obligations to Prof. A. Crosby, of Boston, — who very kindly furnished 
the description and the blocks from which the impressions were taken : 
f " It is desirable," says Mr. Leach, (iVth Report, p. 85,) "that there 

should be a basement under every school house. The bottom may 
be covered with a floor, with brick, or with hydraulic cement. The 
basement should be divided into two parts, one for each sex. There 
should be a well in the centre,, and a pump and sink in each part. A 
part of it can conveniently be used for storing fuel, <fec." Mr. Burrowes 
says, (Penn, School Architecture, p. 30,) " Every school house should 
have a cellar. This not only renders the floor 4rier, and the house 
more healthful and comfortable, but saves the cost of a wood or coal 
house. In the event of heating by means of a furnace, it will also 
serve an admirable purpose." In a favorable location, this cellar, of 
which the greater part would otherwise be waste room, might readily, 
and with no great expense, be converted into a pleasant and most use- 
ful basement. 
k Our first plan will be that of a house with a single school room, or, 

. as we m'ay term it for convenience, a single school house, and with a 
basement* 



I. A SIKGLE SCHOOL HOUSE WITH A BASEMENT. 

The following figures represent a building, 45 by 30 feet on the in- 
side. It should be set as near the back line of the lot as convenience 
will allow, leaving the ground for recreation and rural embellishment 
chiefly in front and on the sides. If proper care is taken in prepar- 
ing the building and grounds, and in the disposition of shrubbery, no 
fence will be needed or desirable, except around the lot. The school 
room is 30 feet wide, and 31 feet long, not including the recess behind 
the teacher's desk, which is 8 by 2^ feet. The plans have been made 
for a building of one story, but they would equally suit a building of 
two stories, stairs leading into a basement 
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EzFLANATiOK. — B — ^Entry for Boys, and Q — ^Eotry for Girls, each 13 ft 7 ia. 
by 7 ft. ; leading to the aohool room, and alao by the doora i i to the basement. 
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The doors e e open into GloseU, throngh one of which aooees may be had to the 
Attic, either by a flight of stairs or by a simple scuttle. The entries are to be 
proyided with rows of strong hooks for hats, bonnets, cloaks, Ac. 

T-— Teacher^s Platform, 14 by 4 ft., and within the recess 8 by 2^ ft., and 8 
in. high. Behind the platform, a door opens into L, a room 8 ft. by 11 ft. 2 in., 
for Library, Apparatus, Ac. to 10 — Small windows, looking into the entries. 
The doors shoidd not swing towards these. 

S S — StoYes, (unless the building is heated by warm air or steam brought 
from the basement.) The dotted lines, in fig. 1, represent an air box (say 10 
inches square) for the admission of pure air. No stove should ever be used in 
a school room without an efficient provision for the introduction and warming 
of pure air, and for screening the pupils, who sit near, from the direct radiation 
of Uie heated sides of the stove. The stove in the basement is set in the brick 
partition, so that one stove may warm both apartments, that it may be less in 
the way,> and that there may be no danger of its being disturbed by the child- 
ren in their sports. The mouth should be in the boys' room, and the smoke 
pipe should pass into the chinmey through the girls' room. 

F — Smoke and Ventilating Flues. These may be variously arranged ; but 
perhaps the simplest and most efficient method would be to carry up the smoke 
by an iron pipe within the ventilating flue. The latter should be smooth inside 
and of ample dimensions, with large apertures at the top and bottom of the 
room, and also in the basement. It should be carried through the roof like a 
chimney, and have on the top an ejector, or ventilating cup. The clear space 
for the passage of air in the ventiduct of a room occupied by fifty scholars, 
should be at least, according to Mr. Leach, 14 inches square, and according to 
Mr. Burro wes, 10 by 18 inches. In the plan, about 12 by 28 inches are allowed, 
including the smoke pipe. 

D— 49 Single Desks, each two ft. long, and about 16 inches wide, an average 
of about 83 inches being allowed to each desk with its chair. These are sepa- 
rated from the teacher's platform by space of 4 feet ; from the opposite wall 
of the room, by a Recitation Platform, R, four feet wide and 7 or 8 inches high ; 
and from the two side walls, by Aisles, A A, 8^ feet wide. The aisles between 
the rows of desks, are 18 inches wide. If 66 desks are wanted, the school room 
should be made a trifle longer. 

W W W — ^Windows. From those in the school room and library, the teacher 
can observe the school grounds, and vicinity of the school house, in every di- 
rection,- a very important point for the government and care of a body of 
thoughtless, impulsive, and volatile children. The number and precise posi- 
tion of the windows, both in the school jroom and in the basement, should be 
governed by the location of the building. and other circumstances. 

M N — ^Departments in the basement for boys and girls, made neat and com- 
fortable, and entirely separated from each other by a brick partition ; each 
apartment having a sink and pump, s s; racks and boxes for umbrellas and 
overshoes, rr; conveniences for drying wet clothes, some plain seats, Ae. — 
Boom for wood and coaL H — Store Room for furniture only occasionally 
wanted, Ac 
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P P*-IVi¥ie8 attached to the main bnilding, and not aeceanble ezoepi through 
this ; each 8 by 8 feet with entries and snbdiyiuons, and moetcarefnl provisioB 
for convenience, neatne88> and ventilation. The entries have windows with: 
strong and permanent Venetian blinds* During the summer the sashes shonld 
be taken out and placed in the store room, u — UrinaL^-The doors from the 
basement should be furnished with springs or weights, so as never to remain 
open ; and the seats should have covers so hung that they will always fall as 
soon as left. If in any case it is thought better to detach the privies from the 
main building, the passages to them should be covered, thoroughly separated 
by a good partition, (not of mere single boards,) and entirely protected against 
observation. In some situations, it might be better to make the outer side 
of the entries simply of large permanent blinds. The additional building for 
the privies appears larger than it should, in the figure. 



n. A SINGLE SCHOOL HOUSB WITHOUT A BASEMENT. 

In this plan, the school room occupies the front of the building, 
which, of course, should not be set too near the street The dimen- 
sions of the main building and the size and arrangement of the school 
room are precisely the same as in the first plan. The additional build- 
ing is I^ by 12 feet inside. 



FlGUlUB 8. 



Bdyt^ Entranee, 
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Girli Entrance, 
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Explanations. — ^B G — ^Entries and Ante-rooms, each 18 feet 7 inches by 14 
feet 10 inches, both warmed by the stove S» set in the partition, with the stove 
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pipe paaBing through tiie girls' cbtry and another partition into the pipe of the 
school room stoye. e e— doeets, with the prcjeeting comers rounded, sinoe 
diarp angles are often nnkind to children. L — Closet for library apparatus, 
Ac, 8 by 6i feet T— -Teacher's Platform, 12 by 6^ feet F— Ventilating Flne« 
connected with the Amoke fine at the top of the room or in the attic. See Mr. 
Leach's Plan for yentilating, (17th Report, pp. 86, 100.) G — Wood and Goal 
Boom, with a passage leading by doors into B and P, and haying also the outer 
door d for conyenience in bringing in fueL Hie door should be carefully kept 
bolted, except when wanted for the use of the school. P P — ^Priyies with en- 
tries, blinded windows, self-closing doors, &c., as in the first plan, r r— 
Backs for umbrellas. « •—Sinks with pumps. K — Girls' Sink Boom. For 
further explanations, see the notes to the preceding plan. 

From misunderstanding on the part of the engrayer, some of the proportions 
in Figures 2 and 8, are not giyen with strict exactness. But these slight inac- 
curacies will be readily corrected by reference to the dimensions giyen in the 
text. 

Thie plan might also be adapted to a building of two stories, by 
making staircases in the outer comers of the entries, which ought then 
to be a little enlarged. In the second story, which would have only 
the main building, B, G, L, and T should be conformed to Figure 1, 
and F would require enlargement. 
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The Pioneer and Largest of all Eimik EstabMments in the Dnion. 
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G. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 



NORWICH CENTRAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

ORGANIZATION. 

I. There shall be four grades of SchoolJs taught within the limits of 
this Society, viz : the Primary, the Secondary, the Junior and Senior 
Grammar Schools. 



Sections of the Society, 

n. The Society shall be divided into sections corresponding to the 
number of school houses, in such manner as, in the judgment of the 
Board of Education, shall best accommodate the children belonging to 
the primary and secondary grades ; no scholar shall attend school in 
any section than that in which he resides. 

School Year and Terms. 

III. The regular school year shall commence on the first Monday of 
September, and consist of forty-four weeks, divided into three terms. 
The first and second terms shall consist of fifteen weeks each, and the 
third of fourteen weeks. Each week shall consist of five days, of six 
hours each. 



VaeaUons, 

TV, There shall be three vacations in each year, viz : one of two 

weeks following both the first and second terms, and one of four weeks 

following the third term. 

9 
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Holidays, 

V. The only regular holidays shall be Thanlssgiving and the Friday 
following, Fast Day, Christmas, New Year, and the Fourth of July ; but 
the Board of Education may release the Schools on other occasions of 
public interest. 



EXAMINATIONS. 

1. Every school in this society shall be examined during the first, and 
also during the last month of each term ; and the Board, together with 
the teachers of the several schools of the primary and secondary grades, 
and also of the Junior Grammar School, shall, at the last examination in 
each term, recommend, for examination for promotion to a higher 
grade at the beginning of the following term, such pupils as in their 
judgment are qualified for such advancement. 

2. All pupils who have been recommended for promotion shall be 
examined on the first week of each term, and those who are found qual- 
ified shall be received into the grade to which they have been recom- 
mended ; and no pupil shall be admitted to examination for promotion, 
who has not been thus recommended at the dose of the previous term, 
except by consent of the Board. 

3. No pupil shall be promoted to a higher grade who cannot pass a 
satisfactory examination in all the studies and accomplishments of the 
grade to which he already belongs. 

Candidates, not having been members of any school of the society 
immediately preceding their application, may be admitted to advanced 
grades upon a satisfactory examination before the proper authorities. 
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TEACHERS'. 
General RegulationSn 

1. Teachers may be elected by the Board of Education, for the term, 
or for the school year. In case of necessary absence from their posts by 
sickness or other causes, they shall give immediate notice to the Chair- 
man of the Board, and shall make no claim for services during such ab- 
sence. 

2. Teachers shall give their entire devotion to the interests of the 
school over which they are elected. They shall prepare themselves so 
far as need be, by private study, for the thorough and successful dis- 
charge of their duties. They shall faithfully observe all regulations con- 
cerning Teachers, prescribed by the Board, and shall also enforce ^s&rj 
prescribed rule for the government of the scholars. 

3. All Teachers shall exercbe daily watchfulness over the buildings, 
rooms, and grounds connected with the school house in which they may 
teach, whether the rooms, k(u^ be under their special charge or not. And 
the Principal of each school shall give prompt notice to the Board^of all 
serious injuries, as well as of all needed repairs and supplies. Such Prin- 
cipals shall file all written excuses and requests received in their respec- 
tive schools, which file may be, at any time before the beginning of the 
next term, called for by the Board. They shall also keep a list of all 
text books loaned by the Society, through themselves, to indigent pupils ; 
and shall secure the return of such books at the close of each term, or 
sooner, if the pupil leave the school. 

4. All Assistants shall be under the general direction of their respec- 
tive Principals. And to ensure quiet and orderly conduct within and 
around the Central School House, especially at times of entering and 
leaving the rooms, halls and buildings, and also in play hours, the Prin- 
dpal of the Senior Grammar School is authorized to assign all teachers 
engaged in that building, to such posts respectively, as may be necessary 
for the maintenance of good order and discipline; and each teachei^ is 
h^d responsible to the Board for the willing and faithful discharge ot 
such assigned duties. 

5. The Principal of the Senior Grammar School shall institute stated 
teachers' meetings, which all teachers shall invariably attend. They 
shall return to bim, as often as the Board may require, an abstract of the 
register of their respective schools, with such other information concern- 
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iDg them as may be desired. On the middle week of each term, all 
teachers shall send in to the Board, through its Visiting Committee, 
a programme of their regular exercises for any day within that week, 
noting the number in each class, the time allotted to it, and any other 
matters of interest connected therewith. And to stimulate and direct to 
constant improvement in pnethods of instruction and discipline, each Pri- 
mary and Secondary Teacher may release his or her own school on any 
one half day during each term, which half day all Teachers connected 
with such released school shall spend in careful observation of some other 
school of the society. 



Regulatiom C<mceming the School Booms, 

1. The school grounds and rooms shall be open to the scholars im- 
mediately after the ringing of the first bell ; and all Teachers shall be at 
their respective posts at the opening of the rooms. 

2. The regular school hours, shall be from 9 to 12 o'clock, A. M., and 
from 2 to .5 o'clock, P. M.; but from November 15th to February 15th 
the afternoon session shall be from Ij to 4^ o'clocL And in each ses- 
sion there shall be a recess of not less than a quarter of an hour. Other 
short relaxations within the school rooms are recommended for Primary 
Schools. 

3. The teachers are required to improve all suitable opportunities for 
the moral instruction of the pupils. Every school shall* be opened in 
the morning by reading a portion of the Holy Scriptures as a devotional 
exercise; and it is recommended that the Lord's Prayer, or other prayers, 
be also used by the teacher, or by the teacher and scholars together. 
During the devotional exercises the room shall not be open for admission 
to any scholar. The Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, with- 
out comment, shall be recited by the school as a regular exercise, once a 
fortnight. 

4. It is earnestly recommended that there be an exercise of the whole 
school in singing, at least once a day in the grammar -schools, and at 
least twice a day in all primary and secondary schools. 

5. The rules for the guidance of the scholars, printed below, shall be 
read in every school, at least once a month, and every teacher is empow- 
ered to enforce by all proper methods, every rule and regulation : and 
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the teacher's supervision over the scholars is understood to extend, so far 
as may be necessary and practicable, to the conduct of scholars going to 
and returning from school. 



SCHOLARS. 

1. Every scholar on entering the school grounds shall go directly to his 
school room, or to such portions of the grounds as are assigned for re- 
creation ; and none may loiter on the walks or steps, or in the halls or 
ante-rooms for conversation or other purposes. And on leaving, they 
shall pass in a quiet and orderly manner directly from the school grounds 
and premises. 

2. Unexcused tardiness is regarded, and may be punished, as a mis- 
demeanor ; also leaving the grounds or school during school hours with- 
out permission. And no excuse or request, save in case of sickness or 
of some sudden necessity, may be entertained by a teacher, unless made 
by the parent or guardian in person, or in writing, over his or her sig- 
nature. 

3. No pupil is expected to be absent from school, except on account of 
sickness or some other urgent cause ; and an excuse from the parent or 
guardian of the pupil in person, or by writing over his or her signature, 
shall be required for all absences. And in all cases, the teacher may re- 
quire an examination of the pupil in the lessons recited by his class dur- 
ing such absence. In case of such irregularity in attendance as, in the 
judgment of the teacher, to incapacitate the pupil from advancing with 
his class, the teacher may transfer such pupil to the next lower class ; or 
the Board may, if necessary, order such pupil to a school of the next 
lower grade. 

4. No scholar is expected to appear at school with unclean and sloven- 
ly person, or with garments indecently torn or soiled. Such pupil shall 
be sent to the wash-room for greater cleanliness, or may be ordered home 
for decent apparel; and his conduct shall be reckoned as a misdemeanor. 

5. No disrespectful, profane, of obscene language shall be uttered in 
or about the grounds or rooms of any school house. The use of such 
language shall be regarded as a misdemeanor of the highest kind, and 
shall be punishable by the teacher. All such cases may be referred to 
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the Board, who may suspend such offender, or in incorrigible cases, ex- 
pel him from the school And no scholar suspended or expelled, for this 
or any other cause, shall be admitted during such sentence, into any 
school under the goyemment of the society. 

6. Every pupil who shall, either accidentally or otherwise, injure any 
school property, whether pertaining to the buildings, grounds or apparatus, 
or deface or d^e them by pictures, marks, writing, or otherwise, shall 
within one week, or as soon thereafter as the nature of the case admits,* 
make good all such injury or defacement, or be suspended from the 
school till permission to return be given by the Board. And any willful 
injury or defacement shall be punishable as a misdemeanor ; and such 
(lender is liable to the action of the civil law. 



TEXT BOOKS. 

1. Every scholar shall provide himself with the text book required in 
the classes of which he is a member; and no text book shall be use'd in 
the schods, except by the teacher for the purpose of illustration, which 
has not been formaUy authorized by the Board of Education. 

2. If the parent or guardian of any child shall refuse to provide the 
required books, such child shall be excused entirely from the study for 
which it is lefi; thus unprovided ; and in case such neglect make it neces- 
sary, the Board may order the pupil to a school of a lower grade. But 
if such neglect result from inability, (of which fact the Board shall judge,) 
the required book shall be purchased by the society, and loaned to such 
indigent pupil. 

3. The following are the text books and general exercises adopted and 
required in the various grades of schools. 



Primary Schools, 

The Alphabxt. 

Bbading. — LovelFs first Reader, and the Second lleader commenced. 

Spelling. — Noah Webster's Elementary Spelling Book; common 
words of one and two syllables, orally and by printing on the slate or 
black-board. 
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Geography. — ^Elements of the Geography of Town, County, and 
State, orally and by outline drawings on slate or black-boa/d. Defini- 
tions of terms. 

Arithmetic. — ^Emerson's First Part. Divisions of Time. 

History. — Conversational exercises in History of Town, <fec. 

CoNYBRSATiON. — Children exercised in telling what they know, and in 
illustrating their thoughts. 

« 

Secondary Schools, 

Reading. — ^Webster's Elementary Spelling Book ; exercises in spelling 
an4 definitions from the reading lessons. 

Geography. — Smith's Primary; Map Drawing on slate or black- 
board. 

Arithmetic. — Greenleaf's Mental. 

Grammar. — ^Tower's Elements. 

History. — Oral instruction in National and Biblical History. 

Penmanship. — Payson and Dunton's Revised Series. 

Junior Grammar School, 

Reading. — ^The Bible. Lovell's Third and Fourth Readers. 

Spelling. — Webster's Elementary Spelling Book ; exercises in spell- 
ing and definitions from the reading lessons ; Northend's Dictation Ex- 
ercises. 

Geography. — Smith's Quarto ; or Smith's " Geography on the Pro- 
ductive System." Map Drawing — a prominent exercise. 

Arithmetic. — Greenleaf's Common School. 

Grammar. — Weld's New Grammar. 

Composition. — Parker's Progressive Exercises. 

History. — Goodrich's History of the United States. 
Penmanship. — ^Payson and Dunton's Revised Series. 

Declamation. — A weekly exercise for boys. 
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Senior Chammar School, 

Reading. — ^The Bible. Russell's Common School Reader and 
Speaker. 

Spbllinq. — Northend's Dictation Exercises ; spelling and definitions 
from the Reading Book. Webster's School Dictionary for reference in 
definitions. 

Gbogbaphy. — Geography reviewed ; Map Drawing ; Fitch's Outlines 
of Physical Geography. 

Abithmbtic. — Greenleaf 's Common School, or the National. 
Aloebba. — Davies' Elementary. ^ 

Gbomxtby and Subvbying. — Davies' Elements of Geometry and Tri- 
gonometry, Davies' Surveying. 
Natubal Philosophy. — Parker's Natural Philosophy. 

Grammab. — Grammar reviewed, together with miscellaneous exercises 
in parsing. 

Composition. — Parker's Progressive Exercises. 

WBtriNG. — Payson and Dunton's Revised Series. 

Book Kbbfing.— -Mayhew's System. 

History. — Goodrich's United States ; Robbins' Outlines of History, re- 
vised edition. 

Physiology. — Hooker's First Book. 

Declamation. — A weekly exercise for boys. 



Drawing, 

Short exercises in Drawing allowed in all the schools, at the discretion 
of the Principal. 
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KEW HAVEN. 



RULES. 



Rule L The Clerk of the District shall appoint some one day of the 
week previous to the commencement of each school term, for receiving 
applications for admission to the graded schools, and he shall give notice 
thereof in the daily newspapers, each day for at least a week previous 
to the day appointed, and no application shall be received, except at the 
place and time designated. The names and ages of all persons apply- 
ing 4>r admission to any of the schools, either those which are graded or 
those which are not graded, with the names and residences of their 
parents or guardians, shall be recorded by the Clerk of the District, and 
the schools to which applicants desire admission, shall be entered against 
their names. 

Rule II. The Clerk of the District shall, before the close of every 
^hool term, make a record of all the pupils who intend to continue their 
attendance, and they shall not be superseded by new applicants. The 
new applicants shall have the privilege of entering the schools preferred 
by them according to the priority of the date of their application. Should 
there be more applicants at one and the same hour than can be accom- 
modated, the required number to fill the vacancies shall be designated in 
alphabetical order. 

Rule IIL Applicants for seats in the two upper departments of the 
graded schools, shall be examined by the teachers, and one or more of 
the Board of Visitors ; and no applicant shall be admitted to either of 
said departments, unless found duly qualified. 

Rule IV. There shall be reserved in the highest department of the 
graded schools, as far as practicable, a suitable number of seats to accom- 
modate those who may be promoted from the lower departments. 

Rule V. Pupils, upon passing a satisfactory examination, shall be pro- 
moted from one department to another of the graded schools annually, 
at the commencement of the first term of each year, unless otherwise or- 
dered by the Board of Visitors ; but they may be promoted from one 
class or division to another of the same department, at the discretion of 
the Principal. 

Rule VL — Applicants whose names are registered as admitted to the 
several schools, are expected to be present in all cases, at the commence- 
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ment of each term. If they are not in attendance before the third day, 
their neglect shall be deemed a forfeiture of their right to a seat, unless 
the reason given for such neglect shall be satisfactory to the Acting 
Visitor. 

Rule YII. From the first Monday in April to the first Monday in 
October, the school hours shall be from 9 o'clock to 12 o'clock A. M. ; 
and from 2 o'clock to 5 o'clock P. M.; and from the first Mon- 
day in October to the first Monday in February, the school hours shall 
be from 9 o'clock to 12 o'clock A. M. ; and from 2 o'clock to 4 J o'clock 
P. M. — except that in the primary departments of the Graded Schools, 
the afternoon session shall be from 2 o'clock to 4 o'clock, during the 
whole year. 

Rule VIIL All teachers shall punctually observe the hours appointed 
for opening and dismissing the schools, and during school hours shall 
faithfully and exclusively devote themselves to their duties. 

Rule IX. Every teacher shall enter in a book, or a register, to be fur- 
nished by the Clerk at the expense of the District, the names of all the 
scholars attending school, their ages, the date when they commenced, 
the length of time they continue, and their daily attendance, together 
with the month on which such school was visited by the School Visitors, 
or Committee by them appointed ; which book or register shall be open 
at all times to the inspection of all persons interested, and be delivered 
over by the teacher at the close of the term, to the District Clerk, and a 
certified abstract to the chairman of the Board of School Visitors. 

Rule X. Every teacher in the graded schools shall keep a record 
of the deportment and scholarship of each pupil, which record shall 
always be open to the inspection of the Board of Visitors, the District 
Committee, and the parents of pupils. 

Rule XL Every teacher shall, when required by the School Visitors, 
make a written report of the condition of his or her school, which shall 
embrace a statement of the number of classes in said school, and the 
number of pupils in each of every branch of study. 

RuLiE XII. For violent opposition to authority in any particular in- 
stance, a teacher may suspend a pupil from school, for the time being, 
and shall give immediate notice thereof to the parent or guardian of such 
pupil, and shall apply to the Acting Visitor for advice and direction. 

Rule XIIL When the example of any pupil is very injurious, and re- 
formation appears hopeless, it shall be the duty of the teacher, with the 
approbation of a majority of the Board of Visitors, to expel such pupil 
from school during the current season. 
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Bulb XIV. When any pupil shall be found guilty of cutting or de- 
facing any of the school furniture, the school buildings, or other school 
property, such pupil shall be subject to immediate expulsion. 

Rule XV. No pupil shall be admitted to one school, when expelled 
or suspended from another. 

Rule XVI. All teachers are expected, as far as is practicable, to exer- 
cise a general inspection over their pupils while going to and from 
school. 

Rule XVII. No teacher may be absent from school, without giving 
immediate notice to the Acting Visitor. 

Rule XVIII. It shall be the duty of ^teachers to give vigilant atten- 
tion to the ventilation of their school rooms, at all seasons of the year, 
and to see that the school rooms are at all times left securely fastened. 

Rule XIX. The books used, maps and slates, and such apparatus, 
and the studies pursued in all the schools, shall be such, and suck onlyy 
as may be authorized by the School Visitors. 

Rule XX. No teacher may allow any person to visit a school during 
school hours, for the purpose of offering for sale or examination any 
books, maps, or other articles used in schools, or soliciting subscriptions 
for any object, without the written consent of at least one of the School 
Visitors. 

Rule XXI. At the commencement of every term, the teachers shall 
give a written notice to the parents or guardians of such pupils as are 
destitute of any of the prescribed books, requesting that the same be fur- 
nished immediately ; and should any parent or guardian neglect or re- 
fuse to obtain said books, af(er a notice of one week, the teacher will 
give their names to the Acting Visitor, who shall immediately report the 
same, with the reasons for such neglect, to the District Committee. 

Rule XXII. Tardiness beyond five minutes, shall subject the delin- 
quents to such penalty as the nature of the case may require. Tardiness 
beyond fifteen minutes, shall exclude delinquents from the school during 
the half day session, and subject them to other proper discipline ; and on 
the frequent repetition of this offense, the teacher shall report the names 
of the offenders to the Acting Visitor, who may advise such further 
penalty as is prescribed in Rule XII. 

Rule XXIII. For frequent and unnecessary absence from school, the 
offenders shall be subject to suspension during a part or the whole of a 
term. 

Rule XXIV. There shall be a recess of from ten to fifteen minutes, 
for Q^QXY pupil, during each half day. 
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RuLB XV. The school year shall be divided into four terms, of eleven 
weeks each. The first or fall term, shall commence on the Monday neaiv 
est to the first day of September, and be followed by a vacation of two 
weeks. The second, or winter term, shall be followed by a vacation of 
one week. The third or spring term, by a vacation of one week ; and the 
fourth, or summer term, by a vacation oi four weeks. 

Rule XXVI. The holidays of the school shall be as follows : — the 
fourth day of July, Thanksgiving, all public fast days, Christmas and 
New Year's Day, every Saturday, and such other days or parts of days 
as the Acting Visitor may, by a written order, direct, not exceeding five 
other days in the year. 

RuLB XXVII. No child un^er four years of age shall be admitted as 
a pupil to any of the public schools, 

RuLB XXVIII. The Acting Visitor shall give his advice to the instruc- 
tors on any emergency, and take cognizance of any dijQlculty which may 
have occurred between the instructors and parents of pupils, or between 
the instructors themselves, relative to the government or instruction of 
the school. Any parent or instructor may appeal from any decision of 
the Acting Visitor, to the whole Board. 



./ 



H. 

INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO SCHOOL VISITORS, WITH 

TABLES SHOWING RETURNS. 



Questions, Answers, 

1. Number of districts. . . . . 

2. Number of public or common schools. 
8. Number registered this winter — boys, 

4. Number registered this winter — girls. 

5. Average attendance for January, 1856. 

6. Number of female teachers this winter. 

7. Number of female teachers last summer. 

8. Number of male teachers this winter. 

9. Nujnber of male teachers last summer. 

10. Average wages per month of, female teachers, includ- 

ing board.* ..... 

11. Average wages per month of male teachers, including 

board.* . . . • . 

12. Number of teachers, summer and winter, who have 

attended Normal School. .... 

13. Average length, in weeks, of schools last summer. 

14. Average length, in weeks, of schools this winter.f 

15. Number of districts in which no school is kept this 

winter by legally qualified teachers. 

16. Number of districts in which qo school was kept last 

summer by legally qualified teachers. 

17. Number of schools broken up or suspended on account 

of incompetency of teachers. 



* Ifote to 10 and 11. When teachers " board round/' add to the wages paid 
in money, the estimated cost of board, 
f Note to 14. If the school is not closed, state the probable length. 
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18. Number so broken up for other causes. 

19. Amojant of society tax for school daring the jear end- 

ing Sept. 30, 1855. .... 

20. Amount of revenue from society or district funds. 

21. Number of districts which assess a ^ Rate-bill " or tax 

on the scholars. ..... 

22. Amount, or estimated amount, of such Assessments 

for the jear ending Sept 30, 1855. 

23. Number of districts which assess a property tax for 

support of schools. .... 

24. Amount assessed on property by districts during the 

year ending Sept 30, 1855, for school purposes, ex- 
clusive of school houses. . 

25. Number of teachers who have taught the same school 

before. ..... 

26. Number of new school houses erected during the year 

ending Sept 30, 1855. 

27. Aggregate number of scholars designed to be accom- 

modated by the school houses erected as abore. 

28. Estimated cost of these houses and their sites. 

29. Cost of repairing school houses during the year ending 

Sept 30, 1856. .... 

30. Number of school houses in a very good condition. 

31. Number of school houses in a very fair condition. 

32. Number of school houses in very bad condition. 

33. Number of schools of two grades. 

34. Number of schools of three, or more, grades. 

35. Number of schools furnished with Holbrook's School 

Apparatus. .... 

36. Number of districts furnished with Outline Maps. 

37. Number of districts which have a school library, 

38. Aggregate number of volumes in the same. . 

39. Are text-books prescribed by the visitors? 

40. Are the rules respecting text-books obeyed ? . 

41. Name and Post OflSce address of acting School Visitor 

oi* Visitors. .... 

42. Names of other visitors. 



CIRCULAR TO BCHOOL VISITORS. 



UO 



Office of Superintendent of Common Schools, 
New Britain, January 16th, 1856. 



To the djcting School Visitor or School Visitors of the 
Society : 



School 



Your are respectfully requested to fill up the blank on the other page 
of this sheet, and return the same by mail to this oflBce, before the 28th 
of February. 

Any remarks or suggestions you may deem it expedient to make, may 
be placed on this page. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, 
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HARTFORD COUNTY. 



NAMES OF EACH 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 



Hartford, Ist, . . . . 

" West, . . . 

Avon, , . 

Berlin, Ist, Kensington, 
" 2d, WortMngton, . 
Bloomfield, . . 
Bristol, . . . 
Burlington, . . 
Canton, . . . 
East Hartford, . 
East Windsor, . 
Enfield, . . . 
Farminffton, . . 
Glastenbory, Ist; 

" Sonth, 

" Eastbury, 

Granby, Ist, . • 

" 2d, . . 
Hartland, 1st, , 

" 2d, . 
Manchester. . . 
Marlborou^n, . 
New Britain, 
EookYHiU, . . 
Simsbury, . . 
Sonth Windsor, Ist, 

" Wapping, 
Snffield, 1st, . . 

" 2d,. . 
Soathington. 
Wethersfield, 1st, 

" Newington, 
Windsor, Ist, . 

" 2d, . 
Windsor Locks, 




SBfnTBNB FBOH 8GH00L VISrrOSS. 
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" 'Westville, . 
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FAIRFIELD COWTTY. 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY— Continued. 
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WINDHAM county'. 



NAMES OF ^Cn 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 



Brooktyii, . . . 
ABlit'onl, iBt, . . 

" Wcatford, 
Canterbotj, Ist, . . 

" Westminstel, 
Chaplin, .... 
EsBttord, . . . , 
Hnmptoii, . . . 
EillinEly, North, . 

" Uiddie, 



Fomfret, Isl, . . , 
" Ahin([toii, , 

Sterling, Bcihesda, , 

ThompeoQ, . . . 

Vdanlowu, IM, . . 
" Nczaretb 

Windham, let, . . . 
" Scotland, , 
" WillimBntJo, 

Woodstock, iBt, 
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OOUNTT. 
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8CHOOL sociErr. 
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BEnTBKS FBOM BOHOOL VIBITOBS. 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



NAMES OF EACH 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
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a. 
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O 

S3 
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«^ 
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• 

f 

d 
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•I 
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f 

1 

.9 

■s 
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• 
00 
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d 

3 

1 

1 
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1^ 

♦J 
c 

CO 

ja 

e 
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2 

o 

OS 

S 
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o 
E 

S 

a 

30 

s 

o 
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•♦-» 

a 
$ 

00 

x: 

a> 

« 

"3 

B 
'■^ 
o 


1 

d 
-/} 

§ 
£ 

i 

2 
.2 

d 
o 


a^e waf es per month of female teach- 
, including board. 


age wages per month of male teachers, 
lading board. 


ber of teachers, Summer and Winter, 
have attended Normal School. 


iige length, in weeks, of schools last 
mmer. 


age length, in weeks, of schools this 
inter. 


>f Districts in which no school is kept 
s "Winter by legally qualified teachers. 


»f Districts in which no school was kept 
t Summer by legally qualified teachers. 


)f schools broken up or suspended on 
ionnt of incompetency of teachers. • • 
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B 


£ 


a 


a 


S 


B 


g 


&£ 




d ^ 


«.^ 


F 


..d 


•^8 


. 2 




C3 





c 


d 


> 


p 


S3 


3 


o 


> © 


>aD 


O-t* 


o^ 


o «s 
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12 


192 


127 


233 


55 
3 


10 


25 

8 


5^ 




< 


< 


2 


< 
15 


< 
15 


^ 


K 





Tolland, 


12 


$13 


$23 


1 


2 


Andoyer, . . . 


• 1 






4 


4 


66 


60 


18 


1 


4 


3 





15 


28 


1 


16 


16 








Bolton, . . , 










5 


5 


97 


77 


3 


3 


5 


2 





15'3 


27 





16 


16 








1 


Columbia, . . 










7 


7 


122 


99 


150 


1 


6 


6 





12 


26 





15 


17 





3 





Coventry, 1st, . 










5 


6 


93 


89 


125 


2 


4 


3 





16 


80 


4 


18 


18 


5 


1 





•* 2d, . 










5 


5 


147 


158 




1 


5 


4 





19 


33 


2 


16 


18 











Ellington, . . 










9 


9 


160 


117 


212 


2 


9 


7 





22 


27 


2 


18 


15 











Hebron, 1st, . . 
" Oilead, 




















































4 


8 








2 


3 


1 









1 






1 


1 





Uansfield, 1st, . 












































2d, . 










7 


7 


102 


101 


175 





7 


7 





15 


21 





15 


14 











Somers, . . . 










10 


11 


168 


148 


224 


7 


10 


14 





17 


26 





17 


14 











Stafford, 1st, , 










11 


16 


255 


234 


377 


5 


15 





1 


15 


31 


2 


18 


13 





1 





"2d, . 










7 


7 


101 


96 


150 


2 


6 


5 





16 


27 





12 


16 





1 





Union, .... 










6 


6 


101 


66 


110 





6 


6 





13 


19 


1 


8 


13 











Vernon, Ist, . 










6 


8 


128 


107 


185 


3 


6 


6 





14 


33 


4 


17 


16 








1 


" Rockville, . 






2 


5 


158 


146 


245 


4 


5 


2 





20 


45 





18 


18 











Willinirtoa, .... 






1010 


192 


148 


280 


1 


9 


9 





16 


25 


8 


16 


14 





1 
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BBTDBS3 FBOU SCHOOL TISITOKS. 



TOLLAND COUNTY— CoKTiBoiD. 
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BETUBNS FBOM SCHOOL YISITOSS. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



NAMES OF EACH 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 



Hartfot4, Ist 

West, 

Avon, 

Berlin, Ist^Kensiugton, 
" 2d, Worthington, 

Bloomfield, 

Bristol 

Burlington, 

Canton, 

East Hartford, •. .. 

East Windsor, 

Enfield, 

Farmington, 

Glastenbury, Ist, 

•* South, 

" Eastbury,. . . 
Granby, Ist, ... 

" 2d, 

HartlAnd, 1st, 

2d, 

Manehester, 

Marlborough 

New Britain, 

Rockv Hill, 

SimsSury, 

South Windsor, Ist. . . 

" Wapping,.. 
Suffield, Ist, 

" 2d, 

Southington 

Wethersfield, Ist 

" Newington,. 

Windsor, Ist, 

2d, 

Windsor Locks 



'si 

00 



O 

B 

a 



10 
8 
6 

6 
9 

12 
9 
9 
9 

12 

9 
5 

'7 

12 

6 

6 

6 

.9 

6 

*7 
7 



4 
6 
4 
2 



o 
•a '^ 

:zi OS 
o 5 



^ 



Ss 



284 



205 
214 
673 
228 
491 
635 
512 

641 
286 

192 
803 
151 
100 
61 
716 

713 

150 

220 
129 
637 



103 

212 

181 

94 



I 



37 
4 
3 



8 
6 
7 
7 
9 
8 
7 

"s 

6 

5 
7 
6 
4 
1 
6 

9 
1 

3 

• « • • 

1 



2 
4 
1 
2 



* .• 

S 3 



o- 



CD 
Pi 



89 
6 
6 

6 

9 
11 

9 
11 

9 
13 

is 

5 

6 
9 
6 
6 

4 
9 

ii 

4 

6 
6 

7 



4 
6 
6 
4 



o 

OS 

•3 = 

6 £ 



9 
8 
3 

8 
3 
8 
2 
6 
7 
8 

4 
1 

2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
6 

8 

8 

4 
8 

7 



2 
2 

4 
2 



I 

•if 

• e 
2 5 



1 
i 

i 

t m 

1 



£ . 

OS *3 



1 

2 

4 
1 

3 
8 
4 
1 
2 

6 
2 

8 
4 



4 
21 



2 
8 
1 



2 



S 

« 00 



29 
25 

31 

29 
41 
28 
30 
82 
27 

61 
28 

26 
27 
84 
24 
26 
31 

53 

80 

32 
82 
88 



29 
24 
38 
44 



B£ 

V cs 
bo eS 

« s 



16 
18 

16 
21 
20 
20 
17 
22 
16 

19 
24 

16 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 

28 
16 

16 
16 
19 



18 
16 

• • < 

13 






«.5 



TS 



82 
86 

36 
S3 
87 
86 
83 
41 
81 

85 

87 

25 
80 
84 
28 

82 

37 
40 

30 
38 
89 



29 
83 
88 
82 



o 

** 00 

OB ^ 

'„ bD 

« B 



'-^ 



6 



3 
2 
2 

2 
2 



1 
1 



00 

00 s 
1 « 

* a. 

*^ OS 

°? 
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2 
1 



4 
6 



9 

6 
4 



is 

a 

«> IS 

S§ 

.♦■-• 

o ^ 



6 
2 
8 

6 
6 
7 
1 
5 
6 
2 

4 
8 



8 
1 



9 

'2 
1 

'4 
2 
8 



6 



1 
2 



8 



2 



09 



O P 



. a • • 



1 

I • 

1 

> 9 

1 
1 



1 
1 



BCPOBis nioy bobool tsitobs. 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



NAMES OF EACH 
SCHOOL SOOIETr. 



9 £_, - 



ild 



III! 



New Harea, Ist,.., 

WeitTiUB... 

Btvafordp 

B«th«iif, 

CheBhire, 

Eo«t Biyon, 

Guilford, iBt 

2d. 

Hundan, Ht. Csrmel,. 

" Eut Plains,. 
Maditon, lat, 

■' 2d, 

H«rid«o, 

lliddletnuy, 

Milfopd, 

KangatQck, 

N«rth Branford, lat,. . 

" Northford, . 
NortbHaTsn, 

OxhrA,'. ! 

8*7^00^;:::::::: 

SoQtbbary, lat,.. 
2d,.... 

Walliogford 

Waterbury, 

Weat Haven 

Woodbridge, ..... 

Woloott,. 

Fair Haven, 
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KBPOBTB IBOM SCHOOL VI8IT0BB. 



FAIKFDELD COUNTY. 



NAMES OF EACH 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 



Fairfield Ist, 

'* Greenfield, . . . 

Brookfield, 

Dsnbury, let, 

;* 2d, 

Darien, 

Easton, 

East Bridgeport, 

Greenwich, 1st, 

•* Stanwich,.. . 

Huntington, 

Monroe, 

New Fairfield, 

New Canaan, 

Newtown, 

Norwalk 

Redding, 

Bidgefield, 1st, 

2d, 

Sherman, 

Stamford, 1st, 

" 2d, North, . . . 

Stratford,... 

Stratfield 

Trumbull, 

Weston, 

Weetport^lst, 

*' Green's Farms, 
Wilton 
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p 
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11 

20 

9 

13 

6 

8 
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§« 
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x- ® 2 
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468 



296 

290 

616 

89 

98 

816 

641 

874 

299 

214 
719 
276 



260 
167 
626 



2 
1 

4 



2 

1 
1 



4 
3 

1 
9 
1 



2 
6 
8 



2 

4 
1 

2 
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O P 
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1 
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4 
8 
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2 
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6 
2 
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$8000 

600 






620 
986 





4500 
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40 
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10 


10 
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$8000 

600 




26 
620 
986 



40 



4600 









260 



10 
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SEF0BT8 FBOH SOOOOZi VIBITOBfl. 
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LTTOHFIELD COUNTY. 



NAMES OF EACH 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 



Litchfield, 1st, 

Northfield,., 

Milton 

South Farms, 

Barkhamsted, 

Bethlem, 

Canaan Ist, 

" 2d,. 

CoUbrook, 

Cornwall, 

Goshen, 

Harwinton, 

Kent, 

New Hartford 

New Milford, Ist, 

•• " Bridgewater, 

Norfolk,.. 

Plymouth, 

Roxbury, 

Salisbury, 

Sharon, 1st, 

, " Ellsworth, 

Torrington, 1st,*. 

" Torringford, 

"Warren, 

Washington, Ist, 

" New Preston, 

Watertown, 

Winchester, 1st, 

Winsted,.. 

Woodbury, 

Wolcottville,.... 
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^ Number of children 
gg between 4 and 16. 
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m Tery good con- 
dition. 


No. of school houses 
*^ in fair condition. 
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5 


248 
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2 


10 
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4 


16 


480 
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3 


13 


222 
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4 


12 


214 
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8 


11 


411 
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5 


5 


221 




1 


8 


18 


277 
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1 


12 


457 




8 


6 


7 


267 







7 


14 


848 
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6 


12 


310 
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7 


7 


173 
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2 
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162 
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108 
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8 


116 
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260 
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25 





20 


486 
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180 
8100 
875 
675 
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BEPOBfTB FBOM SCHOOL VISTfOBS. 



WINI>HAM COUNTY. 



NAMES OF EACH 
SGHOOL SOCIETY. 



Brooklyn^ 

Aafaford, let, 

*• Westford, 

Canterbvn^ Ist, 

** nestminister, 

Chaplin, 

Eastford^ 

Hampton, 

Killingly, North 

Middle^ 

" Sonth 

" Westfidd,.... 

Plainfield, Ist, 

North, 

Pomfret, 1st, 

" Abington, 

Sterling 

Thompson 

Yokintown, 1st 

" Nazareth, . 

Windham, Isi, 

" Scotland,. . . . 
« Willimantic, . 

W-oodstoek, Ist, 

2d 

8d, 

Putnam 
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v« 
o 

u 
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Number of children 
between 4 and Id. 
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868 


6 




4 


105 


6 


200 


1 


260 


1 


199 


8 


800 


1 
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8 


92 


6 


824 


6 


118 


9 


786 


6 


194 


4 




13 
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8 
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6 
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5 
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2 
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2 




2 


8 
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1 




3 


2 
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5 







2 




8 


2 




2 


10 







2 















8 







2 
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1617 






700 




60 

d 



§8 



u 



$60 


8 








60 



80 





30 

20 



86 





ID 43 

O 










|60 


8 
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80 




80 

647 

86 




700 
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MIDDLESEX OOUNTT. 
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MIDDLESEX COmTTr, 
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$876 







2160 


D 
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8000 
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BBPOBTS BSOtf SCHOOL TSTTOfiS. 



MIDDLESEX 0OUNTY. 



NAMES OF EACH 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 



Middletown, City,. . . . 

Middlefieid,! 
'• Westfield,. . . 

Cheater, 

Clinton 

Cromwell^ 

Durham,. 

Chatham, E. Hampton, 

" Mid.Haddam,... 

East Haddam, .Ist 

Millington,. 

Hadlyme,. . . 

Haddam 

Killingworth, 

Old Saybrook, 

Saybrook, 

Portland, 

WeBtbrook, 

^sex, 



(( 



<( 



I 

•E 



O 

£ 
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p 

4 
12 
4 
4 
4 
6 
5 
6 
1 
6 
9 
7 
2 

8 
4 

1 
1 



SP 

a ^ 

'^ s 



290 
376 
148 
96 
214 
342 
860 
288 
251 



189 
182 



192 

544 
216 
229 



•I 



10 

« 


2 
1 
8 
8 
8 
5 
2 
8 
4 
1 

2 



6 




9 
12 
4 
6 
4 
6 
4 
6 
7 
4 
7 
7 
2 

8 
4 

7 
7 
4 



i. 

o a 



8 
7 
4 
1 
4 
4 
8 
8 
2 
4 
7 
8 
1 

7 
4 

6 
5 

4 



o 
« & 



3 




2 




1 








2 





C8 V 

4a •43 

ft * 




2 

6 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
8 
1 
1 

8 
8 


1 




9ja 

Is 
II 

. «8 



88 
88 
88 
82 
86 
82 
81 
24 
«0 
84 

20 
82 

20 
26 

87 
28 
87 



B£ 

8.2 

bOc8 



17 
19 
12 
21 
1« 
20 
17 
18 
16 
17 

20 
20 

14 
15 

26 

19 









44 
87 

88 
86 
82 
87 
86 
82 
88 
82 
16 
80 

82 

40 

41 
84 



o 

Is 

•si 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
0- 

JO 

1 
1 




1 



2 





A s 
• £ 

Q 
. «« 

O R 





A 


8 



8 
2 












p 

OB "F^ 

^^ 
O P 
«D O 




8 
8 


4 
4 
1 
8 
1 

8 

1 

4 
2 

8 
2 
1 






1 
1 
2 

O 


o 
















VX9<aaB SttiCNK 



▼ttfrott. 
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TOLLAND COUNTY. 



NAMES OF EACH 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 



Tolland....... 

AndoYer, .............. 

Bolton, 

Columbia 

CoYentry, let, 

2d, 

Ellington, , 

Hebron, Ut 

Gilead,, 

liausfield, 1st, 

" «d, 

Somers,. 

Stafford, 1st,.... 

" 2d.......... 

Union, 

Vernon, 1st,.. .^ .. . .. 

" RockYilie,... 
Willington 



1 

& 

o 

1 

1 

12 


o Z 
819 


INo. of female teach- 
ers in Winter. 


if 

10 


o'§ 


o g 

-ai 
a£ 

{2i * 


2 


OS g 

^^ 

rl 

28 


11 

18 


80 


No. of sch^s. of two 
•^ or more grades. 


INo. of schools bar- 
ing apparatJus. 


11 
2 


S 





4 


126 


1 


4 


8 





1 


28 


16 


82 





1 


2 


5 


1T4 


8 


5 


« 








27 


15 


82 





1 





1 


221 


1 


6 


6 








26 


12 


82 





1 


8 


5 


182 


2 


4 


8 





4 


80 


16 


86 








4 


5 


805 


1 


5 


4. 





2 


88 


19 


84 








5 


9 


277 


2 


9 


7 





2 . 


27 


22 


28 











t 

4 


i 


2 


8 


1 





1 ' 




1 


i 


6 


. 


1 


1 


208 





7 


1 








21 


15 


* • 

29 





1 


6 


10 


«16 


7 


10 


4 








26 


17 


81 


1 





8 


11 


489 


5 


15 


10 


1 


2 


81 


15 


81 


4 


2 


4 


1 


197 


2 


6 


5 : 








2*7 


16 


28 








« 


6 


167 


0. 


6 


6 





1 


19 


18 


21 








2 


6 


285 


8 


6 


5 = 





4 


88 


14 


88 


1 
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DISTRIBUTION OF OHILDRBN IN SCHOOL SOOIETIBS AND SCHOOL DISTBICmi. 
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WINDHAM COUNTY. 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN IN 80H0OL SOCIETIES AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
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TOLLAND COUNTY. 

DIBTBIBirnON Of CHILDREN IN SCHOOL SOdETIES AND SCHOOL DIBTBICT& 
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At Quilford, 








in October, 1848. 




Newtown, 








tt It u 




Stamford, 








U U * H 




DanielsoDville, 








<C U M 

' 1 




Mansfield Centre, 








u a u 




Norfolk, 








U (( ii 




Ellington, 








u u u 


« 


Lebanon, 








t( u u 




Meriden, 








" April, " 




Fairfield, 








•" September, 1850. 




Wolcottville, 


> « 






u u u 




Avon, 






• 


« October, " 




Wallingford, 












Ansonia, 








(( u u 




Quinebang, 






1 , 1 


ti It u 




New London, 








II U II 




East Haddam, 








II II II 




Rockville, 








II II M 




Greenwich, 








" November, " 




Cornwall, 








II (1 II 




Thompsonville, 








II II II 


* 


New Preston, 








" October, 1861. 




Staflford, 








It a i« 




Colchester, 








II IC II 




Naugatuck, 








tl K «l 




Norwalk, 








It II II 




Essex, 








tt It tt 




Glastenbury, 








tt It II 




Ashford, 


. 






tl , II u 




Clinton, 








" •* 1852. 




Kent, 








It II u 




Hampton, 








II II II 




New London, 








tt II cl 




New Haven, 








" November, *• 




Hartford, 








II II II 


{ 


Stratford, 






4 


It II 41 




Tolland, 








If ti ^ M 




Southington, 








" " 1853. 




Columbia, 








It 41 II 




East Haven, 








tl a M 
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At Middletown, 


in November, 


1863. 


Brookfield, 


tt tt 


tt 


Winstedf 


tt tt 


(i 


Thompson, 


tt *tt 


tt 


Mystic, 


tt tt 


tt 


Waterbury, 


** October, 


1854. 


Bristol, 


tt tt 


tf 


Norwich, 


tt tt 


« 


WillimantiG, 


" November, 


tt 


Rockville, 


tt tt 


tt 


Litchfield, 


tt t( 


M 


Clinton, 


tt tt 


tt 


Danbury, 


tt tt 


(( 


South CoTcntiy, . 


" September, 


1855. 


Essex, 


" October, 


M 


Falls Village, 


tt tt 


tt 


Bridgeport, 


* - tt tt 


tt 


Cheshire, 


U tt 


tt 


Windsor, 


tt u 


tt 


Colchester, 


" November, 


tt 


Danielsonville, 


it tt 


M 
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LIST OF DISTRICTS 



CONTAINING LESS THAN TWELVE CHILDREN BETWEEN FOUR AND SIX- 
TEEN YEARS OF AGE. 



School Society, 


DistricU No, of Scholars 


West Hartford, . 


. South East, 


11. 


BurliDgtoli, 


. No. 1, 


3. 


Farmington, 


. North East, 


8. 


Granby, 


. No. 12, 


8. 


Hartland, Ist, 


. North West, . 


8. 


Hartlaod, 2d, 


. North West, . 


6. 


South Windsor, 


. No. 6, 


7. 


MerideD, 


. Plugmere, 


4. 


Milford, 


. No. 10, 


6. 


Oxford, 


. No. 18, 


11. 


Southbury, Ist, 


. No. 6, 


10. 


a u 


. No. 6, 


7. 


W olcott. 


. North, 


10. 


Colchester, 


. No. 6, 


10. 


Franklin, 2d, 


. No. 3, 


10. 


u u 


. No. 4, 


8. 


Lebanon, 4th, 


. No. 3, 


9. 


Lisbon, 


. No. 1, 


11. 


Lisbon, 2d, 


. No. 4, 


n. 


Montville, 


. No. 2, 


8. 


Preston, 1st, 


. No. 6, 


9. 


Stonington, 


. No. 4, 


8. 


Brookfield, 


. West Runeln, . 


8. 


u 


. Bound Swamp, . 


n. 


Plainfield, 


. South, 


n. 


Westfield, 


. No. 3, 


10. 
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School Society. 


District No, of Scholars, 


W estminster, 


. No. 6, 


11. 


Windham, Ist, 


. No.Y, . ' . 


5. 


Woodstock, Ist, 


. No. 3, 


3. 


Litchfield, 1st, 


. No. 4, 


9. 


2d, 


. No. 4, 


10. 


8d, 


. No. 3, 


10. 


Cornwall, 1st, 


. No. 11, 


9. 


Colebrook, 


. Mountain, 


9. 


Goshen, 


. No. 10, 


4. 


Kent, 


. No. 11, 


8. 


New Hartford, 


. Hinman, 


1. 


. Norfolk, 


. Crissey, 


• 

4. 


Plymouth, 


. No. 13, 


2. 


Sharon, 2d, 


. No. 4, 


1. 


Winchester, 3d, 


. No. 7, 


10. 


Woodbury, 


. No. 11, 


. No School. 


(( 


. No. 12, 


8. 


Middle Haddam, 


. Eafit, 


8. 


Hebron, 1st, 


. No. Y, 


10. 


Hebron, 2d, 


. North, 


6. 


Somers, 


. No. Y, 


8. 
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REPORT 
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To the General Assemhly of the State of Connecticut : 

In compUance with the requirements of the law, I submit 
to the General Assembly, the Twelfth Annual Eeport of the 
Superintendent of Oommon Schools. 

The late superintendent, the Hon. John D. Philbrick, had 
80 far recovered from the protracted illness, to which he referred 
in his last report, that he had engaged with renewed vigor in 
the duties of his office, when he felt called upon to relinquish 
the work in this State for corresponding duties in another field 
of labor. 

I received my appointment to the place made vacant by his 
resignation on tiie 6th of January of the present yeai\ 

I sincerely regretted that circumstances should deprive the 
State of the services of Professor Philbrick. He had given his 
soul and strength to the work of the improvement of Common 
Schools, and it would have been a pleasure to me to have co- 
operated with him in executing the plans which he had made. 

It was with much diffidence that I entered upon the dis- 
charge of the duties and responsibilities of an office, which had 
ever been filled by those whose abilities and experience had 
eminently fitted them for the place, and justly commanded for 
them the respect and confidence of the people of the State. The 
brief interval which elapses from the time of my appointment 
to the time the report of the Superintendent is I'equired to be 
printed according to resolution of the last General Assembly, 
and the additional work which correspondence and personal 



attention incidental to the change in the school laws have de- 
manded, together with the continued labor required in the Nor- 
mal School, necessarily prevent my making this report as full 
as I would have desired. 

The present system of public instruction in this State, is the 
result of no momentary impulse or transient excitement, but of 
the 'jombined wisdom and experience of more than two hundred 
years. Established in some of its features almost upon the first 
settlements of the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, it 
early received the attention of the General Court and the highest 
civil officers of the colony, and has been fostered by the gov- 
ernment and supported by the people, till it sustains an im- 
portant relation to the civil and social condition of the com- 
munity. 

The Hon. Henry Barnard, in his very able report as Super- 
intendent, in 1853, gives a history of the Common Schools of 
Connecticut, in which he states that the founders of the colony 
of New Haven established " a system of public education at 
that time without a parallel in any part of the world, and not 
surpassed in its universal application to all classes, rich and 
poor, at any period in the subsequent history of the State.'* 
For many years previous to 1798, " the law enforced the keep- 
ing of school in towns, or societies of more than seventy fami- 
lies, for eleven months of the year, and in those of less than 
seventy, for at least one half of the year. It also enforced the 
keeping of a gi'ammar school in the head town of the several 
counties. It imposed a tax, collectable with the other public 
taxes, for the support of schools, and limited its benefits to 
such towns or societies as kept their schools according to law.'' 

By an act and resolution of the General Assembly, at the 
May session, 1795, the proceeds of the sales of the public landd 
were appropriated to the support of schools. Thus was laid 
the foundation of that munificent school fund, which has 
brought so many blessings to society and the State. These facta 
in the early history of this State exhibit the spirit of those days 
and show that among the first acts of the legislators of the 
colonies and of the State were those which made provision for 
Common Schools. To the great practical wisdom and far reach- 



ing foresiglit of the men of those times is Connecticut mnch in- 
debted for the thrift, enterprise and intelligence, which now 
characterize her citizens. 

There have undoubtedly been defects in the operations of 
the system of public instruction. Changes have sometimes 
been made without progress. Improvements have been slowly 
adopted ; not only careful investigation, but a long discussion 
of principles, already settled in the minds of practical educa- ' 
tors, has been required. Yet it is believed there has been ad- 
vance in public sentiment and public action. 

The income from the school fund was sometimes received 
without complying with the spirit or letter of the law: Many 
districts have been accustomed to rely entirely upon this in- 
come for the support of schools. Teachers have been hired, 
and the length of terms arranged with reference to the amount 
received from the State, and not with regard to the wants of 
the schools. Recent legislation has thrown additional safe- 
guards around this fund, and without making it more difficult 
for districts to obtain their rightful share ; by annexing penal- 
ties to making false certificates, and requiring more thorough 
supervision of schools, and reports of their condition, the pro- 
per disposition of the income from the school fund is more 
effectually secured. 

CONDITION OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

As soon as possible after my appointment, blanks were 
printed and sent to the school visitors of every town in the State. 
These blanks 'were to be filled up and returned with such facts 
as seemed important to be brought before the General Assem- 
bly. The visitors of a majority of the towns in the State 
promptly made returns which will be found combined in tables 
in the appendix. Blanks for the year ending August 31, 1857, 
both for School Visitors and for District Committees, have been 
prepared, to meet the requirements of the act of 1856, and 
sent to each town. From these it is hoped that more com- 
plete returns may be received, and a fuller statement of the 
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condition of Common Schools prepared to be laid before the 
General Assembly at its next annual session. 

Information sufficient has been received to establish the fact 
that many of the Common Schools of Connecticut are not what 
the law contemplates, or what the genius and spirit of our in- 
stitutions require. A large number of school houses are re- 
ported as in a very bad condition ; some still unprovided with 
out buildings. In many districts and towns, there are large 
numbers of children in no school for any portion of the year, 
and of those enrolled, the attendance is so irregular as, in some 
cases, to prevent regular classification or systematic instruc- 
tion. Teachers are too often sought and employed with refer- 
ence to the lowest amount of wages, rather than the highest 
qualifications, or adaptation to the school. 

Kotwithstandingsuch is the condition of too many schools, yet 
the reports of school visitors, the communications from teachers 
and others, and the observation of the superintendent, give con- 
clusive evidence of increasing interest on the subject of Com- 
mon School education. This is seen in the improvement of 
school edifices, in the establishment of graded schools, in the 
employment of better qualified teachers, in the more system- 
atic classification of pupils, in an increased uniformity of text 
books, in the means employed for securing more regular and 
punctual attendance, and in the general interest manifested in 
educational matters. 

CITY AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS, 

There are seven cities in Connecticut. It might be supposed 
that these cities, located so near to each other, ^ith a popula- 
tion in each, whose habits and employments were similar to 
those of other cities, and each exhibiting much interest on the 
subject of education, would have a similar organization and 
system for the support of Common Schools. Instead of uni- 
formity, four of these cities are divided into distinct, independ- 
ent districts, each under the management of a distinct local 
committee. These committees in their several districts make 
provision for schools, hire teachers, fix salaries and arrange the 
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length of terms and vacations, each independent of other por- 
tions of the city. In two cities, the districts are consolidated, 
with one board of finance officers, who have charge of all the 
schools and make such provision for the same as circumstances 
require. In one city, a portion of the districts have been consoli- 
dated into one, while another portion still remain separate. 

There is also a want of uniformity in the system adopted in 
the larger villages. In some, the plan of separate districts 
still exists. In a fe^ of the more populous of these districts, 
there are two or more schools, but in a majority of districts, 
even in the larger villages, there is but one school in each, 
with pupils of a great variety of ages and attainments gathered 
in one room, under the discipline and instruction of one teach- 
er. In other villages the several districts have been united 
into a single district, and schools of different grades established. 
These schools are classified according to attainments, so as to 
secure a course of instruction and training adapted to different 
ages, specific in each department, but harmonious in the whole. 
Circumstances may render an immediate change impracticable 
in all places, and there are undoubtedly good schools under 
both plans of organization, but there can be scarcely a doubt 
that one possesses advantages over the other, in furnishing a 
complete system, or course of instruction in the different de- 
partments, which is not usually gained in single, mixed schools. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

One of the marked changes in the common schools of Con- 
necticut, has been the organization of graded schools and the 
establishment of public high schools. Though the early legis- 
lation of the State made provision for a higher class of schools, 
both for large towns and for counties, and required that a part 
of these schools should be free, one change after another had 
taken place, till for several years previous to 1838 there was 
not a public high school in Connecticut. Dr. Barnard, then 
Secretary of the Board of Education, ably advocated the es^ 
tablishment of public, or common high schools, and presented 
considerations in favor of the same to the citizens of the 
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State in various ways. Since that time, these institutions, as 
the crowning excellence of common schools, have been estab- 
lished in several towns, giving completeness to the system of 
pablic instruction, and exerting a healthful influence on all 
the lower schools. 

The city of Hartford has a public high school, deservedly 
celebrated for the thoroughness and comprehensiveness of its 
system of instruction, and for the advantages it offers freely to 
every. youth in the city, whose qualifications will permit him 
to enter classes in this institution. Its privileges are the re- 
ward of exertion in the grammar schools, and thus become a 
powerful stimulus, both to teachers and pupils of all the lower 
schools of the city. 

The city of New London has two high schools, one for boys 
and one for girls. In the former, boys are fitted for college, or 
for business ; and in the latter, girls may receive an education 
equal to that obtained in our best female seminaries. 

The city of Middletown was the first in the State to estab- 
lish a public high school. This has been sustained for more 
than fifteen years, and has exerted a highly beneficial influence 
in the city. 

In the city of Bridgeport, there is a system of graded schools 
in one district, with a high school department. This has been 
rapidly improving for the last year and a half, and it is believ- 
ed will finally become an institution embracing a course of 
study similar to that of the best high schools, and affording 
equal advantages. 

The system of schools in the city of Waterbury includes a 
mixed high and grammar school ; the following particular ac- 
count of which, I take from a communication from the late 
principal, Prof. Charles F. Dowd. 

" Waterbury Center District comprises what was originally 
four districts. It contains at present sixteen hundred children, 
between the ages of four and sixteen. About sixty per cent, 
of these are generally enrolled as pupils in the public schools, 
but only about fifty per cent, of the number enrolled, are in 
constant attendance through the year. There is such a demand 
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for children's labor in the factories and stores, that twelve per 
cent, of the whole number have attended no school for a 
year. 

" There are twelve schools, operated by seventeen teachers — ^ 
one male and sixteen female. Two school houses have been 
built within the last eighteen months : one was finished about 
a year ago, and the other was finished last fall. These have 
afforded limited facilities for grading the schools. Until these 
were built, no facilities for grading could be said really to ex- 
ist, as there was only one room for intermediate schold.r8, and 
that contained only seventy-six seats. Now there are four 
primary schools, three intermediate, four mixed primary and 
intermediate, (two of these are, however, essentially primary,) 
and one, a mixed grammar and high. The mixed grammar 
and high school contains about one hundred and eighty schol- 
ars. There is a prospect that this school will be divided into 
three schools, two of which will grade as grammar schools, and 
one as a high school. There is needed also two large school 
houses, one in the east part of the city and one in the west 
part; each of which should accommodate a primary and an 
intermediate school. Could these changes be effected, the 
grades could be very well secured. At present, however, the 
classes are regularly organized, and the elements of gradation 
are apparent. The advantages of consolidation are already 
very perceptible, and the old prejudices are gradually dying 
out. Without such consolidation no advantage for pursuing 
the higher studies could be afforded here except by providing 
private schools. Now no private schools exist except for small 
children. 

" Tlie sum of $287.28 has just been raised to purchase a li- 
brary for the high school. 

" The Board of Education is made up of very active and 
eflScient men ; but it must be confessed that the prominent 
business men are altogether too indifferent to popular educa- 
tion. The Board of Education, and Finance, are here two 
separate boards, instead of being different executive commit* 
tees of the same board. This proves to be an unfavorable fea* 
ture in the organization; for it is very rare that tlie educa-^ 
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tional and finaacial interests are entirely independent of each 
other. 

" Could a board be made up of such men as would repre- 
fient both the educational and the financial interests of the city, 
and thus have all discussions before one board, the general 
good would undoubtedly be advanced." 

The city of Kew Haven has several grammar schools that 
in thoroughness of instruction, and intellectual culture, will 
rank with many of the high schools of the State. Yet a high 
school k contemplated here. Should such an institution be 
established, of the same standard of excellence as that of her 
public schools now, New Haven will possess a system of edu- 
cational institutions, from the primary school to the university, 
unsurpassed by any place in the Union. 

The Free Academy in the city of Norwich has been opened 
the past year. The inauguration of this institution must mark 
an era in the history of education, not only in the city where it 
is founded, but in the State. Endowed by the liberality of 
private citizens of Norwich, it reflects great honor on those 
who originated, planned and completed an enterprise so no- 
ble in its bearings and so important in its anticipated results. 
It provides the means for an education superior to that of the 
best pnblic schools of the city. It will take the best pupils 
from these institutions and carry them still further onward. 
It provides a liberal course of study in the classics and mathe- 
matics, and in those special departments that have a direct re- 
lation to the practical business of life. The building is one of 
the finest of the kind in the country, and is surrounded by 
ample and beautiful grounds. The institution is provided 
with philosophical apparatus, and a library of books selected 
with great care. Its collection of maps, atlases and means of il- 
lustration, is probably superior to that of any similar institution. 
Under the charge and management of its accomplished princi- 
pal,Elbridge Smith, Esq., the Norwich Free Academy must take 
an important place among the educational institutions of the 
country. For a view of the edifice, with a plan and descrip- 
tion of the rooms, I would refer to the Appendix. The open- 
ing address of the Eev. J. P. GuUiva*, and of the principal, 
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will be fonnd in the same connection, and merit the attention 
of all. 

Besides the High schools in the cities of the State, there are 
similar institutions in several of the larger towns, where the 
schools have been consolidated. Some of these schools pro- 
vide a course of instruction in the classics and in the natural 
sciences, and are exerting a highly beneficial influence on the 
schools in the vicinity of their location. 

There is probably at the present day no question as to the 
utility of lliese institutions. The necessities of intellectual^ 
cultivated society, demand something of the kind as the 
connecting link between the best grammar schools and the 
college. There are in almost every town some who would pur- 
sue studies further than the common school provides. Private 
schools and boarding schools, when existing, may supply the 
want to some extent But there are intelligent, industrious 
parents, who desire a higher education for their children than 
can be obtained in the ordinary common school, but have not 
the means of paying the expenses at private schools and acad"* 
emies. Were there public high schools established, these pa- 
rents would gladly avail themselves of the benefits they would 
confer. These schools should be made in reality high schools, 
affording desirable opportunities of education for the wealthy, 
as well as being open to all. 

There are few or no high schools in towns exclusively agri- 
cultural. The sparseness of the population makes it inconven- 
ient for large numbers of children to be gathered under the 
same roof, in schools of different grades. But even here, some 
of the benefits of high schools may be secured. If several 
districts cannot be conveniently consolidated, a school of high- 
er grade may be established by the town. To this school the 
older and more advanced pupils from all the districts may 
resort, to be instructed by competent teachers in the various 
branches taught in high schools, while in the several districts 
the younger pupils may be placed under the charge of well 
qualified and judicious female teachers, who would continue in 
the same school from term to term, and thus secure constant 
advancement 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Ten years having elapsed since the general assembly directed 
the Superintendent of Common Schools to make provision for 
Teachers' Institutes, or Conventions, it seems proper to review 
this portion of the educational work, and ascertain what has 
been accomplished by this means. 

The first Institute in Connecticut, (and I believe the 
first in the country,) was held in the city of Hartford, in 
the autumn of 1839, under the authoritv and direction of 
Hon. Henry Barnard, then Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Twenty-six young men assembled and were formed 
into a class, and taught for six weeks by able lecturers and 
teachers. In the spring of 1840 a similar arrangement was 
made for female teachers. These classes were favored not only 
with the instruction of distinguished teachers and educators, 
but had the opportunity of studying methods in the public 
schools of Hartford. 

Though these first Institutes were quite successful, there were 
no others in the State for more than six years. In the month 
of October, 1846, a meeting of gentlemen was held in the city 
of Hartford, to take into consideration the condition of public 
schools, and especially the necessity of a more thorough prep- 
aration of teadiers. At this meeting it was unanimously re- 
solved, "That a Convention of School Teachers should beheld 
in this city." An agent was employed to visit different sections 
of the county, and by lectures and private conversation, to 
iwaken a deeper interest in the subject of common school ed- 
ucation, and also to induce teachers to attend the Convention. 
Provision was made for the gratuitous accommodation of 
teachers, and in the month of November more than two hun- 
dred and fifty assembled and were enrolled as members. The 
exercises consisted of lectures and discussions relating to the 
work of the teacher and the duties of the community, and were 
continued five days. 

At the next session of the general assembly, May, 1847, a 
resolution was passed directing the Superintendent of Common 
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schools to employ four or more suitable persons to hold at t^c 
Or more convenient places in each county, between the 15th 
day of September and the 31st day of October, 1847, two or 
more schools for teachers, for the purpose of instruction in the 
best modes of governing and teaching our common schools. 

In compliance with this resolution, the Superintendent made 
provision for sixteen Institutes, two for each county in the 
State. These Institutes were well attended. There were assem- 
bled in all more than twelve hundred teachers, to be instructed 
in the best methods of teaching, and in the principles of school 
organization and goverpment. 

The Superintendent, Hon. Seth P. Beers, in his report to the 
General Assembly in 1848, says: "These conventions, or 
schools for teachers, constitute the most important events in the 
history of our common schools for the last ten years. More 
than three-fourths of all the persons employed to teach the 
public schools last winter, it is supposed, were assembled to- 
gether for four or five days, during which time instruction was 
given by skillful and experienced teachers in the theory and 
practice of school keeping, and the most approved methods of 
teaching in the various branches usually pursued in district 
schools. The regular exercises during the day were interspers. 
ed with discussions, in which the members of the convention 
took part ; and the evenings were devoted to lectures and dis* 
cussions upon subjects connected with schools and education^ 
in which prominent citizens took part. The good accomplished 
thus incidentally in the several places where the conventions 
were held, by awakening parental and public interest, and dis- 
seminating sound views on important topics of school govern- 
ment and instruction, and on the duties of parents to teacherS) 
and to the schools where their children attend, was worth all 
that the conventions cost the State. But the direct and antici* 
pated results of the conventions, — the bringing teachers from 
different towns in the same county into an acquaintance with 
each other, and to a knowledge of each other's experience and 
methods, the presentation and exemplification by experienced 
teachers of the means and methods by which they have attain- 
ed success, the breaking up in the minds of young and inexpe* 
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rienced teachers of radically wrong notions, before they bad 
been carried out into extensive practice, and thus distorted and 
dwarfed the minds of hundreds of the youths of the State, — 
the impulse of self and professional improvement, the desire to 
read, converse aud observe on the subject of school education 
and teaching, and to elevate the profession to which they be- 
long, — these results, which were predicted, have been realized 
as iuUy as the best friends of the measure promised. Ko sin- 
gle agency has so soon aud so widely, with such success and 
general acceptance, been devised or applied to the improve- 
ment of common schools. The Institutes, or schools for teach- 
ers, should be regarded as part of our system of cominon 
school instruction, and as such, should be appointed, organized, 
supported and supervised by those who are connected with the 
administration of the system, and feel themselves responsible 
to the State." 

In 1848, sixteen Institutes were held under the direction and 
authority of the Superintendent of Common Schools, and one 
by the voluntary provision of teachers. Reports of the pro- 
ceedings of th^e Institutes, as well as those of 1847, were 
made to the Superintendent, and printed in connection with 
his annual reports for 1848 and '49. 

The General Assembly, May session, 1849, passed an^ act es- 
tablishing the State Normal School, and authorizing and direct- 
ing the Superintendent to hold one Institute for teacherein each 
county in the State. A larger number than that authorized by 
the State was held in the autumn of 1850, to meet the wants of 
teachers and to comply with the requests of communities that de- 
sired the benefits of these meetings. Since that time one at least 
has been held in each county of the State every autumn, and 
three have been held in the spring. Over one hundred in all 
have been conducted in this State since first organized in 1839. 
Taking the number of teachers enrolled at the difierent In- 
stitutes, the aggregate would amount to more than seven 
thousand. At these Institutes, teachers can meet once a year 
to compare views, to learn of progress in education, to discuss 
theories, to decide questions of doubt, and to be instructed in 
science and in methods of teaching, and principles of school 
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government. Many become stimulated to more earnest efforts, 
and are awakened to a higher enthusiasm in this work. 

The Institutes, by lectures, discussions and in various ways 
have interested parents, citizens and school oflScers in the sub- 
ject of education, and often led to the erection or repair of 
school buildings, to the adoption of a better system of schools, 
to the selection of qualified teachers, and to the general im- 
provement of common schools. 

When Teachers* Institutes were firet established in this State, 
most of the teachers in attendance were employed in school but 
a p9.rt of the year, the young men in winter, while in the sum- 
mer they engaged in agricultural or mechanical employments, 
and the schools were supplied by young women, who, in their 
turn, attended school, or otherwise passed the winter months. 
Of those now annually enrolled as Institute members, a large 
proportion are permanent teachers, who have entered on the 
work as their chosen profession. Some of these have devoted 
years to the work of preparation, And have successfully taught. 
They come to the Institutes to renew their acquaintance, to 
compare their own methods with those of others, to study plans 
and to gain further knowledge of the means to be employed to 
secure the greatest results in the school room. The influence 
of this class,^their discussion of educational topics, and the 
contributions from their own individual experience, are of 
great value to the younger and less experienced teachers, who 
still constitute a majority at the Institutes. These circumstan- 
ces require that the course of instruction and arrangements 
should differ from such as were deemed wise and proper at 
first. Teachers and lecturers in the different departments must 
be selected with reference to their skill and power to interest 
and instruct. 

The attendance at the Institutes held last year was very good. 
Most of them were under the immediate charge of Charles 
Korthend, Esq., whose eminent abilities and large experience 
render him well qualified for this work. Other gentlemen 
were employed to assist in instruction and lectures. 

Tlie following table will give the place and time of each In- 
stitute, and the number of members present. 

2 
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OountieB, 


Town$, 


Ihne, iVb 


. of MmmhtTB, 


Middlesex, 


Haddam, 


Sept. 22-26, 


58 


Litchfield, 


Woodbury, 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3, 


98 


New Haven, 


Branford, 


Oct 18-18, 


83 


New London, 


New London, 


Oct 13-18, 


180 


Fairfield, 


Newtown, 


Oct 20-25, 


113 


Tolland, 


Somers, 


Oct 27-Nov.l, 


66 


Windham, 


Brooklyn, 


Nov. 10-15, 


113 


Hartford, 


West Hartford, 


Nov. 10-15, 


93 



In all places where Institutes were held, the people generous- 
ly threw open their doors for the entertainment of the members 
present. The evening sessions were usually attended by large 
and attentive audiences. 

The value of Teachers^ Institutes is no longer a question of 
doubt They have been adopted as part of the educational 
system of all the New England States, of most of the Middle 
States, and of many of the Western States. 

The object now should be to have them so conducted as will 
make them most instructive, and contribute most to the im- 
provement of schools and the dissemination of more enlighten- 
ed views on all topics relating to universal education. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This Institution has continued in successful operation the past 
year. The sixth graduating class, composed of twelve gentle- 
men and twelve ladies, received their diplomas from the Trus- 
tees at the last anniversary. All but two of this class have 
since been engaged in teaching in the common schools of Con- 
necticut. Six have taught in Hartford County, eight in New 
Haven County, three in New London County, three in Middle- 
sex County, three in Fairfield County, and one in Windham 
County. Nine have been placed at the head of graded schools. 
There have been calls to important places for others, but the 
demand cpuld not be supplied from our own Normal School. 
A much greater number, who have not completed the course, 
but have enjoyed the privileges of the school for one or more 
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terms, have left to engage in teaching. Most of these are sac- 
cessful, and many will return to the Normal School at a future 
day, to complete the course. 

The circumstances of some are such that they cannot con- 
veniently remain to take all the studies and exercises prescribed 
for those who graduate, yet there are others who might continue 
at the school, but are influenced by friends to leave and enter 
upon the work of teaching, before tiiey are prepared. 

There is a class of teachers who have enjoyed the privileges 
of college or a high school, or who by patient study and experi- 
ence in teaching, have made up for the deficiency of early 
education, that come to the Normal School to review their 
studies with competent teachers, or perfect themselves in the 
science of school government and in methods of teaching, and 
are much benefited by a stay of a few months ; but young men 
or women, with no advantages or experience beyond the ordi- 
nary district school, and with little maturity of character will 
not be transformed into skillful, thoroughly qualified teachers, 
wise in judgment and prudent in action, by atttending a single 
term at the Normal SchooL 

The average age of pupils, in the institution is, in winter, 
eighteen and a half years; in summer und autumn, nineteen 
and a half years. Of those enrolled in the winter term, about 
one half had taught previous to entering — in the summer and 
autumn terms, two-thirds. 

It has been the constant endeavor of the Board of Trustees to 
secure the best opportunities, and present the highest advan- 
tages to those attending the institution. At a meeting of the 
Board in October, 1860, a committtee was appointed to mature 
a plan for a course of instruction in Agriculture. It would 
seem desirable that means should be provided to secure at least 
a course of lectures, embracing agricultural chemistry, the 
analysis of soils, the rotation of crops, the grains, grasses, roots 
and fruits best adapted to our climate, and the more important 
principles of horticulture and gardening^ 

For more particular information concerning the school, and 
its present necessities, I beg leave to refer to the Eeport of the 
Trustees. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 



By an act of the General Assembly, May Session, 1856, the 
rreasurer of the State, upon the order of the Superintendent of 
ftchools, is authorized and directed to pay over the sum of ten 
dollars, out of any moneys that may be in the public treasury, 
to every school district which shall raise by tax, or subscrip- 
tion, a like sum for the same purpose, to establish within such 
district a school library, and to procure philosophical and 
chemical apparatus ; and the further sum of five dollars 
annually, upon a like order to the said districts, upon condition 
that they shall have raised a like sum for such year, for the 
purposes aforesaid. Since the passage of this law, one hundred 
and thirty-three districts have availed themselves of its provi- 
sions, and the aggregate amount raised by these districts haa 
been nearly $2,000. In order that it may be known what 
towns have manifested the most interest in this direction, I give 
below the names of the towns and districts in each county that 
have established Libraries within the year, and also the num- 
ber of school libraries that existed in each county previous to 
the enactment of the library law : 

Hartford County. 

Number previous to Library Law, .... 10 

Established within the year in the following districts : 

Avon — ^District No. 2. 

Burlington — District No. 4. 

Canton — CoUinsville. 

East Hartford — North Mill. 

Glastknbury — ^Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 16, 17. 

Hartland — Central. 

Marlborough — ^Northwest. 

New Briiain — Central', Nos. 2, 4. 

South Windsor — Nos. 1, 9. 

West Hartford — ^West. 

New Haven County. 
Number previous to Library Law, .... 23 
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Established within the year in the following districts : 
. Branfobd — Southwestern. 
Bethany — ^Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5. 
Cheshire — ^Nos. 2, 3, 5. 
East Haven — Fair Haven. 
Fate Haven — ^Neck. 
Hamden — Mount Carmel. 
MERmEN — Old Eoad, East, Railroad, Pratt's Ville. 

MiLFORD — 1^0. 5. 

Naugatuck— Union. 

Prospect — Southwest. 

Waterbury — Pine Hole, Center, East Farms. 

WoLCOTT — South, Center. 

New London County. 

Number of Libraries previous to new Law, . . 4 

Established within the year in the following districts : 

BozRAH — ^No. 6, Fitchville. 

Colchester — ^No. 8. 

East Lyme — ^No. 2, 3, 7. 

New London — ^No. 3, 4. 

Norwich — Central, No. 3. 

Preston — No. 6. 

Stonington — ^No. 2, 10. 

"Waterford — No. 9. 

Fairfield County. 

Number of Libraries previous to Law, ... 3 

Established within the year in the following districts : 

Bridgeport — Bamum, Central, Golden Hill. 

Greenwich — ^No. 1, Mianus, Peck's Landing. 

New Canaan — No. 1. 

Newtown — Sandy Hook, Middle, Middle Gate, Toddy Hill, 
Gray's Plain, Zoar, South Center, North Center, Huntington, 
Flat Swamp. 

Stamford — Farms. 

Trumbull — Daniel's Farms, White Plains. 

Weston — ^No. 4, 7. 
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Litchfield Cotjhtt. 
Number previous to new Law, .... 7 

Established within the year in the following districts : 
CoLKBBOOK — ^No. 6, Saudj Brook. 
LrroHFiELD — ^No. 1. 
New Milfobd — ISo. 1. 
Plymouth — ^Nos. 5, 9. 
"Woodbury — No. 10. 
New Habtfobd — ^North End. 

"Windham County. 
Number of Libraries before new Law, ... 2 

Established within the year in the following districts : 
Ashford — ^Nofl. 3 Westford, 3 Eastford, 4 Westford, 4 East- 
ford. 
Brooklyn — ^No. 1. 
Canterbury — ^Nos. 2, 3, 6, 12. 
Hampton — ^No. 1, North Bigelow. 
Plaintteld — ^No. 10. 
Thompson — No. 17. 
"Windham — ^Nos. 1, 2, 5, 9. 
"Woodstock — ^Nos. 3, 4, 17. 
Eastford — ^No. 6. 

Middlesex County. 

Number of Libraries previous to new Law, . . 4 

Established within the year in the following districts : 

Chatham — ^North Center, Chestnut Hill. 

Clinton — ^East, "West. 

East Haddam — ^Nos. 2, 8, Hadlyme. 

Haddam — ^Haddam Neck. 

MiDDLETOwN — ^North- 

Portland— Penfield Hill. 

"Westbrook — ^No. 5, 6, 7. 

Tolland County. 

Number previous to new Law, 2 

Established within the year in the following districts : 

Bolton — ^No. 1. 

Coventry — North, East, Northeast. 
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Ellington — ^Nos. 1, 6. 








Hebkon — ^No. 1. 


• 






Tolland — Nos. 2, 13. 








Union — ^No. 1. 




* 




Veknon — ^East, (Rockville.) 








Number of Libraries reported previous 


to the enactment of 


new Law, 




• • 


53 


Number established under new 


Law, as follows : 




TTartford county, 




21 




New Haven county, 


• • 


. 23 




New London county, 




14 




Fairfield coimty, . 


• • 


. 21 




Litchfield county. 




8 


« 


Windham county. 


• • 


. 22 




Middlesex county, 




18 




Tolland county, . 


• • 


. 11 




Total, new. 




• 


133 



Total, new and old, . . . . 186 

The amount paid from the State Treasury to districts is one 
thousand, three hundred and thirty dollars. In some districts 
a large portion of the money was expended for reference books, 
to be used principally by liie pupils in the preparation of les- 
sons. Thus dictionaries, encyclopedias, valuable historical and 
scientific works have been provided for the free use of many 
who are not able to own such works, and could have no access 
to libraries which contain them. Li other cases, volumes for 
general circulation have been purchased, and instructive and 
interesting books of travels, and works on history, science and 
literature have been brought within the reach of all. Books of 
reference, maps and means of illustration are now considered 
by all teachers as very important auxiliaries in the school room. 
They save much time to the teacher, and enable him to illus- 
trate and explain many things of importance to the pupil, but 
not found in ordinaiy school books. They aflfbrd an oppor- 
tunity for the inquiring mind to pursue a subject much further 
' than can be done with the usual text books. They stimulate to 
inquiry, and if properly used will lead to habits of investigation 
that may be of incalculable value to the student in future life. 
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If books for general reading are judiciously selected, and in- 
clude works that are interesting and instructive, they will be 
read by many who would otherwise spend their leisure hours in 
idleness and dissipation, or who would find in the light and 
pernicious literature, so rapidly spreading over our land, mate- 
rials for inflaming the passions, corrupting the thoughts, and 
unfitting the individual for usefulness or happiness. 

Hie importance of forming a taste for reading is too often 
overlooked in the education of youth. It is not sufficient that 
a pupil be taught the principles of science, or rules of art ; a de- 
sire for information should be implanted in the soul, and a 
taste for good reading formed. This will enable the individual 
to be adding constantly to his stores of knowledge ; it will 
improve the intellectual powers, refine the taste, and strengthen 
the moral and religious sentiments. 

The law requires that books purchased for District Libraries 
be approved by the board of visitors of each town. This board 
should exercise due vigilance that no improper book shall find 
a place in a school library. The number and variety of enter- 
taining and useful books now published, leaves no excuse for 
the purchase of books pernicious in their tendency. 

My predecessor, the Hon. J. D. Philbrick, prepared a circular 
relating to school libraries, with a descriptive catalogue of books 
suitable for the same. Tliis was published after his resignation, 
and a copy sent to every district in the state. The rules and 
regulations, recommended in this circular, will be found in the 
Appendix to this report. 

The section of the laws, which makes provision for districts 
to obtain money for libraries from the State, authorizes the 
payment of ten dollars only to each district which shall have 
raised a like sum. In cities or villages where several districts 
have been consolidated into one and High Schools and Gram- 
mar Schools established, it seems equitable that each school of 
a certain grade should be permitted to receive a like amount 
from the State, on complying with the requirements for disti-icts. 
I would commend this feature to the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, that provision may be made for these cases, if deemed just 
and proper. 
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HOI-BROOK'S COMMON SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

Bjr resolution of the last General Assembly, each district in 
the State contributing three dollars, is entitled to a set of Hol- 
brook's Common School Apparatus, manufactured in the State 
prison. 

Each set contains an orrery, tellurian, terrestrial globe, and a 
hemisphere globe for illustrating the motions of the bodies 
of the solar system, and explaining the shape and circles of 
the earth, a sectional block for the illustration of the cube root, 
a set of geometrical solids, a numeral frame, a magnet and the 
teacher's guide to illustration. 

These articles in the hands of skillful teachers will dispel 
wrong views from the minds of pupils, will give to those com- 
mencing study correct ideas, and become valuable aids in 
teaching the elements of geography, astronomy, arithmetic 
and geometry. 

The Hon. Jonathan Tenney, Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation for New Hampshire, says: "Holbrook's school appara- 
tus has been long enough before the educated commimity to 
be more extensively known and used than it is. 

" It has the most happy adaptation to the wants of our com- 
mon schools, especially in those ill taught and ill understood 
departments of mathematical and geographical science. It 
combines neatness and strength of manufacture with great 
cheapness. No school room in the land should be without it. 
The man who invented it is worthy a place with the best of 
the world's benefactors ; and he who makes it, and he who 
causes its introduction into our schools, deserves a place beside 
the inventor." 

Few districts would neglect to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to procure this apparatus for so small a sum, if ita 
value in the school room was understood. Measures have 
been taken to have the different articles exhibited at the Insti- 
tutes, that teachers and others might become acquainted with 
their use in illustration. 

Two himdred and fifty-four sets were purchased by districts 
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the last year. The letters received from the teachers of those 
schools where this apparatus has been introduced, speak in the 
highest terms of the benefits which arise from its use. 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIOKS. 

The State Teachers' Association has become an important 
auxiliary in the improvement of common schools. It has now 
been in existence for nine years, and during that time has ac- 
complished much in bringing teachers together from different 
sections, for the comparison of views, the discussion of princi- 
ples and methods, and the dissemination of truth and light on 
the best methods of instruction, and plans for organizing 
schools. 

At the last annual meeting, held in the city of New London, 
more than one hundred and fifty teachers were present, repre- 
senting nearly all parts of the State. The association secures 
at its annual and special meetings, interesting and instructive 
lectures upon topics relating to education ; it publishes the 
Connecticut Common School Journal, and in various ways ex- 
erts a beneficial influence on common schools. 

The few County Associations which have been established, 
are instrumental of good. These usually hold meetings month- 
ly or quarterly, in different towns in the county, and serve not 
only to stimulate and encourage teachers, but by means of lec- 
tures and discussions, tend to awaken an interest in the vicinity 
of the meetings. 

Fairfield and "Windham County Associations have held sta- 
ted meetings through the year, at which able lectures were 
given, and discussions conducted designed to interest and im- 
prove both teachers and parents. If the teaghers in each coun- 
ty would associate in similar organizations, they might do 
much to assist and encourage each other, and to collect facts 
and disseminate truth in regard to schools. 

Town Associations, composed of teachers, school visitors and 
school committees, have been organized in several places and 
are exciting a local interest highly beneficial. In these Town 
associations the studies of the school room receive more parti- 
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cnlar attention. The means employed to interest, plans for 
organizing scliools, assigning lessons, and conducting recita- 
tions are subjects of discussion. Questions relating to text 
books, to libraries, &c., can here be decided. These meetings 
are occasionally made public, and parents are invited to listen 
to the discussions. The exercises can be varied by selecting 
classes from the schools to be present for recitation and exam- 
ination. It is hoped that these associations .will be multi- 
plied and their influence extended. 



THE SCHOOL LAW. 

The School Law passed by the Legislature of 1856, is now 
in full operation. From reports and correspondence of school 
visitors, committees and oUiers in different parts of the State, 
I judge that it receives general approbation from those who 
have become best acquainted with its provisions. It may be 
found necessary to modify some sections of the law, but it is 
very desirable that time should be given for the fair trial of its 
principles, and their adaptation to common schools. 

The feature in which it most differs from the statutes passed 
prior to 1856, is the one restoring to towns the management of 
schools and the disposition of public funds for their support. 
The power to establish schools passed from the inhabitants of 
towns, to the inhabitants of school societies, by the act of 
1798. For more than a century and a half previous, this 
power had been vested in the several towns, and money for 
the support of schools was raised by the assessment of taxes in 
the towns, and provision made for supervision by officers elect- 
ed at town meeetings. By the acts of 1795 and 1798, a new or- 
ganization, termed school societies, was constituted. These 
societies were made to correspond in territorial extent, nearly 
with existing religious societies, and were changed by division 
or otherwise, as changes were made in. religious societies or 
parishes. In 1853, there were but thirty-one school societies 
having limits co-extensive with the town ; in 1856, there were 
sixty-six. The other societies were composed either of parts of 
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one town, or of parts of two or three towns. The law of 1856 
has abolished all these, and placed the management of schools 
in the hands of towns. 

The change from school societies to towns will very probahly 
in some instances cau£(e incouvenience at first, and perhaps add 
to the labor of school officers, but this change was deemed 
very important by the conmiittee who drafted the laws, as de- 
signed to bring the subject of schools, and the means for their 
improvement, before larger numbers of the inhabitants, and 
secure a fuUer expression of views on all matters usually dis- 
cussed in school society meetings. 

The law confers upon the visitors appointed by the town, the 
duties before devolving upon the visitors of school societies. 
It also divides the powers and duties, formerly resting with the 
school societies' committee, between the board of visitors and the 
selectmen of each town. District committees retain the same 
powers as held under former laws, and are also required to 
make an annual report to the school visitors of the town. The 
duties of other school officers remain the same as before. 

The law requires reports of the condition of schools to be 
made by districts to towns, and by the school visitors of towns 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools, as a condition for re- 
ceiving the public money. The design of these reports is to se- 
cure the faithful appliance of the income from the School Fund 
to the object for which it was sacredly set apart, and to provide 
for a full and accurate statement of the condition of Common 
Schools to be made to the General Assembly. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. SCHOOL JOURNAL, AC. 

Some improvements have been made the past year by the 
erection of new school houses, and repairs and alterations of 
old ones. If we except the Free Academy in Norwich, no 
buildings Bs expensive as some that have been referred to in 
previous reports have been erected during the year, but peveral 
neat, commodious, and well constructed school houses have 
been completed, thus adding to the number of appropriate 
buildings consecrated to the cause of education. 
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The Cionnecticut Common School Journal has been pub- 
lished through the year by the State Teachers' Association. 
This periodical is exerting an influence in the cause of educa- 
tion, that is steadily increasing in power and extent. It fur- 
nishes a medium through which teachers, school officers and 
others, can communicate their views upon topics connected 
with schools and family training ; it serves to keep the commu- 
nity awake to educational reforms ; it chronicles and reports 
changes in schools, discoveries in science and important events 
transpiring in the world. Its editors have kindly invited the 
Superintendent to occupy a portion of its pages in official 
communications, and a department will usually be employed 
in each number, with remarks on the laws relating to scliools, 
and answers to questions which have been proposed in connec- 
tion with the administration of the school system. 

Lectures and addresses on topics connected with the organi- 
zation, administration, insti'uction and discipline of our common 
schools, liave been given in various parts of the State by my 
predecessor, by gentlemen appointed by him, and by myself. 
These lectures have usually been well attended, and appar- 
ently productive of gi*eat good. Charles Northend, Esq., has 
been more extensively engaged in this work than any other 
one for the last year, and I believe with univereal acceptance. 
A report of his visits and labors will be found in the Appendix, 
A. School visitors, clergymen and teachers, in particular 
localities, have awakened a healthful interest and scattered 
good seed by holding meetings in districts and neighborhoods 
for those in the immediate vicinity. At these gatherings mat- 
ters of local importance are freely discussed. 

There is much both in the acts of the past and in the pros- 
pects of the future, to encourage every true friend of com- 
mon schools. There are in Connecticut many bright spots, 
where the efforts of true patriots have secured the blessings of 
superior schools, with all the appliances needful to make them 
attractive to the wealthy and refined, and yet free to all. In 
these schools physical culture is giving to the body, symmetry 
of form, and healthful, vigorous action ; intellectual training 
is bringing to the mind discipline, instruction and capability 
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of great and succeBefal effort, while the heart is educated to 
feel and act in harmonj with the true and the good. But in 
comparison with the whole State these places are few. There 
is yet much to be accomplished before all our schools become 
fountains of health, intelligence and morality. This is a work 
that may well enlist the talents of the gifted ; that may wisely 
employ the means of the wealthy, and call forth the energies 
and united efforts of all. Then shall these institutions become 
the pride of the State, and a blessing to the country and the 
world. 



SUMMAEY OF STATISTICS 

Relating to the Public /Schools of Con7iecticut^ for the yea/r 

ending September ZO^ 1856. 

Number of towns in the State, 157 

Number of School Districts, 1626 

Number of children between the ages of 4 and 16 years, 100,545 
Decrease in number of children for the year, - - 275 

Average number of children between ages of 4 and 16 

years, in each district, 62 

Number of districts containing less than 12 scholars 

each, 50 

Capital of the School Fund, - - - $2,046,397 32 

Revenue of School Fund for the year ending 

March 31, 1857, 149,484 76 

Dividend per scholar for the year ending March 

31, 1857, * - 1 40 

Capital of Town Deposit Fund, - - - 763,661 83 

Revenue of Town Deposit Fund appropriated to 

schools, about - - . - - 35,000 00 

Amount raised by 1 per cent, tax for support of 

schools, 71,440 66 

Amount of property tax for support of schools, 

about 50,000 00 
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Amount of revenue from local funds applied for 

support of schools, - - - |. - 11,327 00 

Number of districts which assess rate bills, - 960 

Amount assessed by rate bills, about - - $36,000 00 

Number of new school houses erected within the 
year, about ------ 40 

Number of school houses in very good condition, 
about - 460 

Number of school houses in very bad condition, 
about 400 

Average wages per month, of male teachers, in- 
cluding board, about . . - . . |29 00 

Average wages per month of female teachers, 
including board, ------ 1725 

Number of teachers who have attended Normal 

School, about 400 

Number of schools of two or more grades, . - 135 

Number of schools furnished with Holbrook's 
school apparatus, about - - - . 420 

Number of school furnished with outline maps, 500 

Number of schools furnished with library, 190 

DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

New BRrrAiN, May 1st, 1867. 
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REPORT OP MR. NORTHEND. 

Hon. Datid N. Camp, Superintendent of Common Schools of Connecticut : 

Dbab Sir : — At your request, I herewith send a brief account of the 
educational movements in which it has been my duty and pleasure to 
participate during the last year. 

EDUCATIONAL LECTURES AND VISITS. 

Since the publication of the Report of your honored predecessor, I 
have visited different parts of the State for the purpose of ascertaining 
the condition of the schools and addressing the people on the important 
interests of popular education. Within the year I have visited upwards 
of fifty different societies, — in all of which I have met with a truly cor- 
dial reception, and in all I have found some earnest, judicious and effi- 
cient friends of education, who were hopefully and patiently laboring for 
the advancement of our common cause. In every district may be found 
some men who have true vie ws of the importance of good schools, and 
also that true spirit of inquiry and reform which will not stop short of 
the attainment of the object desired. It is no less true, I am sorry to add, 
that in every district may be found men, and parents too, whose entire 
wishes and views will be fully met if a school can be sustained by the 
public money, and they be relieved from all taxation. With such, the 
old school houses are ^ good enough," the cheapest teachers are the 
best, the old books "just the thing," and everything just right, provided 
they are not called upon to pay a single dime towards keeping the 
school in operation. But, upon the whole, there are many and cheering 
indications of progress. Educational meetings have been well attended, 

3 
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and the people have been willing to listen attentively to the truth plainly 
expressed. I will speak of two or three particulars to which I have en- 
deavored, as earnestly as I could, to direct the attention of parents and 
citizens, — as among the requisites for a good school. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

I have visited hundreds of schools within the year, and I may safely 
say that at least three-quarters of all I have visited were kept in incon- 
venient and uncomfortable buildings, and many of them in such as 
were a disgrace to the districts in which they stood. In many cases I 
saw no building in an entire village whose appearance, externally, was so 
repulsive as that of the school house. But there is reason to rejoice that 
the old, uncomfortable, dilapidated school houses are rapidly disappear- 
ing, and that their places are being supplied with attractive and commo- 
dious buildings. Believing, as I do, that a good school house is one of 
the most important requisites towards a good school, I trust the day will 
soon come when every district in the State will have a building in some 
degree worthy of the pbject for which it is designed, and an honor to 
the good taste and judgment of the people. A good and convenient 
school house, constructed with a due regard to architectural rules, and 
located in a pleasant spot, will do much to awaken the right school-in- 
terest in the minds of the young, — much to aid in securing good disci- 
pline and favorable results in all respects. Without good school houses 
we can hardly hope to have good schools. In the- language of Mr. Phil- 
brick, "The school house everywhere stands out as the symbol and ex- 
ponent of education. It is a visible and palpable index of the popular 
sentiment on the subject. Where there is not sufficient interest to build 
a good school house, it is idle to look in that place for other elements of 
a good school." 

TEACHERS. 

Without good teachers it will be impossible to have good schools, and 
yet with what indifference are teachers frequently employed, — indiffer- 
ence to everything excepting low wages ! In how many instances does 
a teacher's success in procuring a situation turn on the rate of compensa- 
tion, more than on any other point ! In all departments of labor the 
workman is worthy of his hire, but in none more than in that of teach- 
ing. There is much of truth in the Prussian maxim, " As is the teacher, 
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90 ia the school ;** and if so, with what care and prudence should those 
be selected who are to train the young. 

The selection of a teacher is no trifling affair. A wise and judicious 
choice will prove a blessing to many by the constantly-widening, far- 
reaching effects of the same. ' It were better that our school houses 
should remain forever locked, than that their doors be opened for the ad- 
mission of teachers who are, intellectually or morally, incompetent 

It will sometimes happen that individuals of high literary attainments 
will utterly fail in their efforts to teach school. In addition to high at- 
tainments the business requires a heart full of devotion to the work, and 
a peculiar and happy faculty for interesting the young and imparting in- 
struction clearly, added to sound common sense and good judgment, — 
and a certain tact emanating from all these, — a faculty not quite de- 
scribable, hardly imitable, but really indispensable. The difference be- 
tween the value of a good teacher and a poor one, is quite as great as 
that between the value of ^old and brass. In appearance, there may be 
a shade of resemblance, but for purposes of use and real worth, there 
will be no common ground for comparison. 

In what greater or more important work can one engage, than that 
of rightly training and directing the youthful mind? The work of the 
sculptor who gives to the lifeless marble the shape and expression of the 
human form, is viewed with admiration and rewarded with liberality ; 
— ^but how often is the work of him who is assiduously devoted to 
teaching the young and moulding the youthful mind into forma of 
beauty and utility, viewed with cold neglect and rewarded with most 
grudging and illiberal hand ? If one wishes to engage the services of a 
sculptor, how closely will he investigate the ability of the man to be 
employed, and how freely and cheerfully will he compensate him for his 
work I And yet in the employment of him who is to make undying im- 
pressions upon the living mind, what indifference and penuriousness are 
often manifested I Ought this so to be ? Shall it longer continue 
thus 9 

CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS. 

Essential as good school houses and good teachers are, they do not 
constitute the only requisites for good schools. The hearty and full 
cooperation of parents is almost indispensable. Indeed, without such 
codperation no school can accomplish all that it ought, — while with it no 
school can fail of accomplishing much good. The best of teachers can- 
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not entire] J succeed without parental support and sympathy, and with 
it the poorest can hardly fail of a degree of success. In speaking of 
teachers, it was said, '* As ta the te<uher, so toill be the sehooV^ With 
nearly as, much truth it may be said, ^ As are the parents, so toill be the 
teacher/* If parents are judicious in the selection of district and town 
committees, — if they manifest an interest in the instructor's labors and 
do all they can to sustain, cheer and aid him ; if they do what they 
can to inspire their children with a true spirit of obedience, respect 
and industry, — they will do much to make the teacher a good one. 

But how is it in many instances ? With what entire indifference are 
school powers surrendered or used ? In how many cases are the teach- 
er's planSf and wishes, and labors for the improvement of the children 
completely thwarted or crippled by the unwise doings and sayings of 
those for whose ofl&pring he so anxiously toils I 

It is within the power of parents to have their schools much what they 
desire to have them. If they will see to it that proper care is exercised 
in the appointment of teachers ; that instructors are suitably cared for and 
provided for ; that their children are sent to school constantly and season- 
ably, and encouraged to obey and respect the teacher, and also see that 
the school is often visited, a good degree of interest and proficiency wil) 
be made manifest in the school. Ajs are the parents, so toill be the gea^ 
end condition of education and of the schools. 

The highest success and usefulness of our schools, demand good school 
houses, good teachers, good text books, good committees, good parents. 
K the parents in a community are what they should be; if they manifest 
a constant, earnest and judicious interest in the school, all the other re- 
quisites will follow as a matter of course. If parents feel right and act 
right, the old school houses, incompetent teachers, and miserable text 
books will soon disappear. What the rain, the dew, and the sun are to 
the physical world in promoting the growth and health of vegetable na- 
ture, the kindly sympathy, and earnest and intelligent cooperation of 
parents, will be to the prosperity and true success of a school. Then we 
would urge that every possible and reasonable eflfort be made to arouse 
parents to a just sense of their duties and responsibilities as the only true 
way of securing right results. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTEa 

During the last two years it has been a part of my duty to take charge 
of most of the County Institutes. In the months of September and Oc- 
tober of 1856, I had charge of those in the counties of Hartford, New 





Haven, Fairfield, Litchfield, Tolland and Middlesex. The aggregate 
number in attendance in these counties, was 505. In 1855, it was my 
privilege to have charge of five of the County Institutes, and a compari* 
son of the attendance in these counties for the two years, shows an in- 
crease of more than 33 per cent, in favor of 1856 ; and the apparent in- 
crease of interest on the part of the members was quite as great. The 
earnest attention, and prompt and cheerfal cooperation of all in attendance 
upon the several counties, were such as were highly creditable to the 
members and exceedingly gratifying to the several instructors and lec- 
turers. It was said, by those who have attended the Institutes in former 
years, that the general appearance and interest of the members of the 
Institutes of 1856, were moVe to be commended than during any previous 
year. 

The parents and citizens generally, in the several places in which the 
Institutes have been held, have manifested a deep interest in the exerci- 
ses, and during the evening lectures the largest churches have been dense- 
ly filled. The readiness with which they have welcomed members to 
their homes, the promptness with which rooms have been provided for the 
meetings, and the earnest attention with which lectures and discussions 
have been listened to, give evidence that there is much of the right feel- 
ing and spirit in the community. 

At the several Institutes which were placed under my charge, I was 
highly favored in having the daily services of George Sherwood, Esq., 
who has proved himself a valuable and efficient laborer in this depart- 
ment. His removal to another State will deprive us of his aid in the fu- 
ture, though we rejoice to learn that he is laboring in the same cause 
in the vicinity of his western home. 

The added experience and observation of another year have in no way 
lessened my interest in Teachers' Institutes, but have rather tended to 
magnify their importance and lead me to res^ard them as exceedingly 
valuable, if not really indispensable auxiliaries, in the great work of com- 
mon school improvement. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL 

As the editorial supervision of the Journal has, in part, during the last 
few months, devolved upon me, it may be proper that I should allude to 
its present condition and prospects, and the more so, as the State has 
generously contribiited to send the Journal to Acting Visitors. 

I am happy to say that the prospects of the Journal have been gradu- 
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ally improving during the last two yeare. This is evident, both from the 
ncrease of subscribers and also from the interest awakened in teachers, 
as manifested in the number and character of the communications fur- 
nished. As the Journal is sent to every town in the State, and is the 
organ of official communications from the State Superintendent, its im- 
portance miist be obvious. But while we have reason to congratulate 
the friends of the Journal for its present comparatively prosperous condi- 
tion, we still feel that it is not so extensively circulated and read as it 
should be. As a class, I am sorry to say, teachers do not manifest as 
much interest as they ought in works pertaining to their profession. 
There are, it is true, many noble exceptions, but probably not more than 
one-fourth of all the teachers in the State either take or read any educa- 
tional paper or work. 

In many places, the Acting School Visitors endeavor to indu^ the 
teachers under their supervision to become subscribers to the Journal, 
and their influence, in this particular, has been valuable. The Journal 
is also much indebted for friendly aid from most of our permanent 
teachers, who have done what they could for its support But while 
the subscription list has been increased four-fold within three years, the 
true end for which the Journal was established, will not be gained until 
it is taken and read by every teacher within the State. Shall this de- 
sirable end ever be reached ? Let the friends of education labor for it. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 

Charles Northbvd. 

Nkw Britain, May 1, 1867. 



B. 

EXTRACTS PROM SCHOOL VISITORS' REPORTS. 



BETHANY SCHOOL REPORT. 

Soon after the election of the Board of Yisitors by the school society 
of Bethany, in Oct 1855, a meeting of the board was called, at which 
Rev. Charles J. Todd and Rev. £. W. Robinson were chosen Acting 
Visitors for the year, by whom all the duties of the visitors have been 
performed. Mr. Todd moved from the town and the State on the 6 th 
of May, since which time there has been but one acting visitor. 

The acting visitors have discharged the usual duties of their office, — 
examining teachers and visiting their schools. We have not only 
visited the schools, the prescribed number of times at the beginning 
and close of each term, but also made several extra visits, to obtain 
more knowledge of their progress, and to promote their improvement 

Winter schools were kept in all the districts, and there have been 
summer schools in all of them, except the East School, (No. 4,) where 
a school commenced the second week in September, which will need to 
continue with little or no loss of time, till the first of March, in order *to 
draw its share of public money. From some cause the winter school 
in this district was a failure, there being but two scholars the most of 
the term. The fault seems not to have been in the teacher, but fear 
of large rate bills, or some disagreement in the district, whicb the 
visitors could not remedy. Female teachers have been employed for all 
the schools, both summer and winter, except winter schools in the East 
and West districts, (Nos. 4 and 1.) Since the law now requires every 
district to keep a school six months instead of four, in each year, in or- 
der to draw the money from the State school fund, it will be necessary 
for the smaller districts especially, to continue to employ female teach- 
ers only, unless they are willing themselves to pay the extra price for a 
male teacher. All the female teachers in the society the year past, 
have succeeded as well both in teaching and government as the major- 
ity of male teachers. In the South district, a very superior female 
teacher has been employed for three seasons — one winter and two 
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Bommers ; and the appearaoce of that school has been peculiarly satisr 
factory. While the teachers have nearly all acquitted themselves as 
well as could be expected in the circumstances, perhaps it should also 
be said of both teachers in the center district, that they have given 
proof of superier qualifications and faithfulness in their duties. Three 
teachers have been employed the second or third term in the same 
schools ; and the habit of doing this, when a teacher gives satisfaction, 
is highly to be commended to district committees. It affords many ad- 
vantages in the previous acquaintance of teacher and scholars, saving 
much loss of time in learning new methods, and new faces and cbnrac- 
tens, and tends greatly to the advancement of any school — to their re- 
gular progress in their studies. The evils of changing teachers every 
season of schooling are many and very great, which it is highly to be 
desired may be avoided, so far as possible. 

The schools during the summer have, without exception, been quite 
small in proportion to the whole number belonging to the districts. 
Various causes have probably united to produce this result, though we 
know of no one thing, which has been the chief means, or that by any 
effort or influence of ours, the evil could have been remedied. It is al- 
ways desirable, so long as any school is in progress, that the greatest 
possible number depending on it for school education, should be in con- 
stant attendance. Irregularity and tardiness are among the greatest 
hindrances to the highest improvement in our rural distncts, against 
which hardly any possible rules and regulations which might be adopted 
by the visitors, would provide an adequate remedy. It must depend 
mainly on the interest of parents in sending their children, and the en- 
thusiasm excited in the scholars by the teacher. 

The standard of the majority of the schools in the town, can hardly be 
said to be high, or even an average, as compared with similar schools in 
some parts of the State; and more especially as compared with schools 
similarly situated in Massachusettts and other States. Of course the 
schools in rural and sparsely settled districts labor under a disad- 
vantage, in being small ; — in not admitting of the plan of gradation, 
and in presenting controlling motives to the inhabitants too often, to 
make the schools as short as the law will allow and as cheap as possi- 
ble. It is difficult, particularly in the smaller country districts, to raise 
the standard of their schools, and to command the services of superior 
teachers ; unless there happen to be in such districts one or more per- 
sons of controlling influence, who are generous and self-sacrificing, and 
who are determined and persevering in securing teachers of a high 
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grade of qualifications, and in paying corresponding wages. The prin- 
ciple of employing cheap teachers will never make our schools what 
they should be, — good enough for the best; neither should there be a 
recklessness of expense, so that they may not still be cheap enough for 
the poorest. With the income of our princely school fund and the town 
tax, every district ought to be able, without laying a great burden on 
any family, to command the services of the beat of teachers, and tb 
have as good schools as can be found in similar circumstances in any of 
the States. If our means are not sufficient for this, there ought to be 
public spirit enough in every town to increase the annual tax so much 
as is necessary to accomplish that object. 

It is a very important practical question, *• How can our country 
schools be elevated, and made in the highest degree, to answer their 
grand design " ? Without space in this report, to enter into the subject 
in detail, it may be summarily stated, that all the parties, — parents, dis- 
trict committees, visitors and teachers, need to have before their minds 
a high standard of excellence ; understand in a good degree the requi- 
site means to arrive at that standard ; and heartily and harmoniously 
co5perate together to secure the object. It is not the work of one 
season or one year, ordinarily, to effect a very marked or decided 
change ; though some very earnest, enthusiastic and superior teachers 
have been able to do very much in that direction in so short a time. 
One settled, well-defined and liberal policy needs to be followed by the 
several parties in this work, year after year, to accomplish an end so 
greatly to be desired. It is primarily the duty of the parents of each 
family, to give instruction to their own children; but because most 
parents have not the time to do it, — ^many also lack the requisite quali- 
fications, — therefore the wisdom and economy of sending the children 
of many families to one place, to receive such instruction as a qualified 
person, devoted to the business, may give in place of the parents. 
Then they may be said to teach their children by proxy. Though 
teachers are thus employed, it is bad economy for the most of our 
schools, to send children to them, before they have learned- their letters 
and some first lessons in reading, at home. Better have them commence 
attending school a year later, to accomplish this. Teachers have gene- 
rally enough to do without teaching the alphabet. To enter particu- 
larly into the consideration of the work respectively to be done by 
parents, visitors and teachers, would exceed our present limits. 

There have been two persons from this town attending the Normal 
School at New Britain, (to whom the Acting Visitor has given the 
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requisite certificates for their admission,) one of whom is now in the 
second term ; the other is intending to return at some future time. The 
advantages of preparing for the business of teaching are so great at the 
Normal School, and the need that young persons intending to teach 
should pay some particular attention to the business, — as well as for any 
other employment, even less responsible than this, — ^is so obvious and 
urgent, that we cannot but hope there may be no time when Bethany 
shall not be represented by one or more in the Normal School. The 
State defrays the expense of tuition, so that board, a trifle for the use of 
books and other ordinary expenses, are all the charges coming upon the 
pupils. If any of our young people have any purpose to teach and de- 
sire to attend school out of town to qualify themselves, as they should, 
by all means let them attend the Normal School. 

Teachers' Institutes are also of great value to all teachers. Five from 
Bethany were in attendance at the Teachers' Institute at Cheshire last 
fall, beside two more who spent the winter in town. The institute this 
year is to be in Branford, on the New London railroad, eight miles from 
New Haven, commencing next week, Monday evening, (Oct. 13,) and 
closing Friday evening. Board is furnished gratis, by the citizens of 
the place, so that the only expense is for. going and returning. May we 
not hope that not only 5 or 7, but at least 10 or 12 of our young peo- 
ple who have taught or wish to teach, may attend at Branford, next 
week ? The benefits will far more than repay the trouble. 

The Center School District have done a noble work in remodeling 
and refitting their school house with Barnard's patent iron desk and 
seat frames, — the whole expense being two hundred and fifteen dollars. 
At the opening of the house, Dec. 6th, Mr. George Sherwood of New 
Britain, was present, and delivered an address on common school edu- 
cation. He had with him a set of Holbrook's school apparatus, which 
one gentleman of the district offered to purchase, if others would obtain 
Mitchell's Outline Maps. One or two other gentlemen promptly accepted 
the offer, so that now this district has a neat and well furnished school 
house, painted throughout, papered, and provided with apparatus and 
outline maps ; and nothing is now in the way, — so far as having a con- 
venient, comfortable, attractive and well fitted school house is concern- 
ed, — of having a school of the first order. We trust that you need 
not be told how much such a school house has to do with having a 
good school. One other school house, in the South district, No. 6, is 
new and in good order ; but some of the rest need very much to be re- 
modelled and largely repaired, to answer thdr purpose, to be comfort- 
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able and convenient for tbe scholars ; and to such districts, the exam- 
ple of the First and Sixth districts may well be commended. The law 
now requires that every district be supplied with a school house and out- 
buildings pertaining thereto, which shall be satisfactory to the Board 
of School Visitors, on penalty of losing their money from the school 
fund of the State. We fear that some school houses would hardly 
bear the inspection of the Visitors. But two of the school hoases have 
any out-building, and these two are not suitably located and shielded 
from public \'iew, — ^which buildings they all indispensably need for the 
formation of a viKuous and good moral character in the children, — a 
thing too long overlooked and requiring immediate attention. 

The school law provides " that every district which will raise by sub- 
scription or tax the sum of ten dollars, may draw an equal amount from 
the State Treasury for the purpose of establishing a library for the use 
of the school within the district." Useful and instructive books are de- 
sirable for our children, as well as the training and instruction they re- 
ceive in school. Would it not be easy for the most or all of our districts 
to raise the sum of ten dollars each, and thus avail themselves of the 
benefits of this liberal o£fer? New York, Massachusetts and other 
States have in this way established thousands of libraries for their school 
districts. The selection of books must be approved by the School 
Visitors, and the libraries are to be subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as they may prescribe, as all must see that some rules and regula- 
tions are necessary. If two or more districts select different sets of 
books, and exchange libraries after a year or two, each and all adopting 
such a measure may have the benefit not only of twenty dollars' worth 
of books, but of forty or sixty dollars' worth or more, besides ten dol- 
lars' worth every following year, as the law provides, if each district is 
disposed to procure them. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

E. W. Robinson, Acting Visitor, 
Bethany, Oct. 1, 1866. 
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KORTH STONTINGTON SCHOOL REPORT. 

The Acting^ School Visitor for the School Society of North Stonington, 
begs leave to report : — 

It 16 a matter of great pleasure to chronicle the progress of popular 
education. Though many of our schools for years past have been at a 
'* stand still,'' receiving but little or no encouragement from those who, 
of all others, should be the most intimately concerned in their well be- 
ing; yet the da^ star of hope has been seen to rise, and already its glim 
mering light has dispelled some of the dark obstacles that have hung 
like weights and hindrances against the progress of common school edu- 
cation. The change has been gladly welcomed by the friends of learn- 
ing, and is deegoed a precursor of still greater conquests. It has strength- 
ened their hands and encouraged them to double their efforts. They 
begin to feel that those who cast their bread upon the waters, shall re- 
ceive it again in due time ; and that seed long buried in earth may re- 
vive in hope 

There are impediments still remaining which serve to retard the pro- 
gress of common school education, to remove which successfully, it will 
require a little more patience and sacrifice among the friends of educa- 
tion. Many there are who cling with much tenacity to the '^good old 
ways " in which they and their fathers were taught, claiming that there 
has not been, neither can be, any improvement in the means used for ob- 
taining a comnaon school education. These would go back to slab seatSy 
wall writing desks, eight feet fireplaces, spelling for head, reading round, 
parsing by dove-tail, and other methods of ancient antiquity. It is an 
impossibility to reason with such on the folly of their assumption, or to 
fasten a truth, however evident, upon their consciences ; the fact is, 
the horizon of their vision is so low that you cannot get down far enough 
to penetrate their susceptibilities. 

Teachers are continued in our schools, term after term, who hold to, 
and practice, these ancient rites and performances, declaring at the same 
time that our schools are good enough, and the '^ hue and cry " relative 
to their improvement all a "humbug." The exercises of the school room 
with such teachers are all stereotyped. The course of one term is the 
" modus operandi '' of another, and if there exists any change, it is in 
the reversion of ih^ programme, viz : fish and potato for breakfast, potato 
and fish for dinner, and fishes and potatoes for supper. They do not 
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properly study the growth and expansion of the student's intellect b} 
exciting within him a taste and desire to simplify, enlarge and elucidate 
Such teachers have never attended a Normal Institute, a Teachers' In- 
stitute, nor any other institute which has for its object the devising the 
best means for giving instruction in the various branches of study pur- 
sued in' a common school. 

But happily for the youth and rising generation, these teachers' pla- 
ces are being supplanted by others who have received a more modern 
education, and those, too, who teach on practical and analytical princi- 
ples ; not confining themselves to the same old routine daily, but varying 
the exercises so often as interest and duty may require 

The teacher's position is one of great responsibility ; as the character 
of children in a moral point of view, as well as their physical aspects in 
point of business habits, depend much upon the impression stamped on 
them by their teachers. It is too often the case with some of our teach- 
ers to manage their schools in such a manner as to give no offense to the 
children under their charge, thereby knowing that they will receive the ap- 
probation of the parents. Once was the time when parents appeared to 
govern and discipline their children, but now the order seems reversed. 
And teachers, who are not quite all fools, have anticipated the change, 
and managed rather to please the child than to instruct and benefit him. 
It is proper that the young should have set before them certain rules and 
requirements, that their steps may be directed aright, and be inclined to 
follow the paths of virtue and usefulness when left to depend upon them- 
selves. Yet it is a lamentable truth that many parents as well as teach- 
ers are constantly in the habit of hiring and coaxing children to do 
those things which are incumbent on them to do. Children have obli- 
gations resting upon them ; and if, in their fulfillment, they are disposed 
to look upon them as a necessity rather than a duty, the order of govern- 
ment is liable to be perverted. Whatever duty may devolve upon a 
child to do, it should be performed at all hazards, whether it pleases or 
otherwise. 

One great obstacle that conflicts with the usefulness of public schools, 
is a want of cooperation on the part of parents. They seldom visit the 
school where their children are being educated, relying wholly on the 
declarations of others, or their children, as to the usefulness of the school, 
or otherwise. It is a sad reflection, indeed, to behold parents so little 
engaged in the education of their children. Such is not the case in oth- 
er matters that are of strikingly less importance. The same man that 
employs and places a teacher over his childresymay also engage another 
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servant to labor in his shop, or on his farm. How much greater is his 
anxiety to have a good day's work performed in his shop or field, than 
in his school room 1 He watches the one whose labor is upon the things 
of earth, and is zealous to see that his time is not idled nor misim- 
proved ; and should business call him from home, he hastens back with 
all possible speed, lest his workman might perhaps get out of a job! But 
the other laborer that has been put into the school room, who is to 
mould and fashion his child for time and eternity, he never visits, and 
apparently has no concern about his worL Alas 1 with such a man the 
cultivation of a cabbage head is of greater moment than the culture of an 
immortal intellect. 

Another serious evil with which the cause of education has to contend, 
is the great multiplicity of school books. At the opening of a new term 
of school, parents are exceedingly assiduous in giving their children a 
proper outfit for the commencement. New shoes, new dresses, new hats, 
caps and bonnets; all these supplied in ample abundance. But -as 
regards books, the house is searched, as with a lighted candle, from 
cellar to garret, and everything that looks like a school book is gathered 
together and marched to the school room, there to remain during the 
term, a pest to the pupil and a plague to the teacher. It is bad econo- 
my for those who have children to educate, to expend large sums of 
money in their clothing and tuition, and lose at the same time one-half 
the benefit to be derived, simply because they withhold an extra guar' 
ter for a suitable book. ^ 

Of the fourteen school houses in this society, only five are to be ac- 
knowledged as suitable and convenient buildings. These are found in 
Districts No. 5, 9, 11, 13 and 14. The rest are miserable '^ huts," hardly 
suitable to shelter animals, much less immortal beings! They are a 
reproach to their resj^ective neighborhoods, and of necessity become an 
example to bad taste and a sure instructor to physical deformity. They 
might be less objectionable, were it not for their peculiar location. Some 
are situated in the highway, whose only playground is the street, upon 
which it trespasses, with no out-buildings but those whose covering is 
the canopy of Heaven. Others are planted far from the road-side, 
amidst the forest, unseen from any habitable dwelling, and known only 
by those who have been compelled to find them through rigid necessity. 

Yet for all this, there is encouragement in the future ; for there is a 
commendable spirit at work in the several Districts where these unsight- 
ly buildings exist, and it is fondly hoped that they will soon be removed 
and their places suppKed with new and convenient buildings wherein the 
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youth will delight to assemble, and feel an enchantment surrounding the 
hou|& of labor and study. 

The number of children enumerated the past year in this society, be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen, was 478. The number found on the 
Registers of the several schools during the winter, was 410; 233 male 
pupils and 177 females. The average attendance in all the schools, was 
286^^, and the average absence was 123j^^, showing that of the whole 
number enumerated, sixty-eight were not found in any of the schools, 
and of the whole number registered, only about -j-^ were in constant at- 
tendance, while -^ of the whole number were absent from school. The 
school that furnished the best attendance, was in the 14th District, the 
absence being only about two per cent., while the school of the 8 th Dis- 
trict furnished the most irregular attendance. This school's absence was 
greater than the attendance. 

Irregular attendance of the children in our schools is another great 
and alarming evil; to counteract which, would be a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. If parents were to possess a livelier interest for 
the welfare of our schools, the evil, without doubt, would be in a meas- 
ure ^obviated ; but so long as the matter remains as it is, so long will 
the evil continue, and the teacher's task be doubly arduous, the child's 
advancement most seriously retarded, and the whole school poorly ben- 
efitted. 

If some course were adopted whereby a more uniform attendance 
might be gained, it would be hailed as the forerunner of great and happy 
results. Now, if the several towns were to divide that portion of the 
School Fund that accrues to each, respectively, among the several Dis- 
tricts of the same upon the basis of attendance, and not upon the num- 
ber enumerated, it would strike a telling blow against this evil. The 
committees of the several Districts are exceedingly assiduous in obtain- 
ing and enumerating all the children between the ages of four and six- 
teen years, in order to receive as much of the School Fund moneys as 
possible ; and it is thought by many of the friends of education, that if 
the moneys now derived for the support of schools were divided among 
the several Districts according to the ratio of attendance, it would stim- 
ulate the parents as well as teachere, to act in such a manner as to cause 
better attendance, and thereby secure a great blessing to the youth and 
rising generation. 

Summer schools have been kept in nine Districts by female teachers, 
on an average of 14^ weeks each, at a compensation of 3^^^ dollars 
per week, and schools in the other Districts are now in operation 
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being taught by three male and two female teachers. It is be- 
lieved that all the Districts in this society have conformed in every par- 
ticular to the requirements of the law, so far as their schools are con- 
cerned. 

All which is respectively submitted, 

F. S. Peabodt, Acting Visitor. 
North Stonington, Sept, 22, 1856. 



BEPORT OP SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF THE TOWN OF THOMPSON, 

For the year ending October 6tkj 1856. 

The School Committee respectfully submit the following report upon 
the schools, individually and collectively, of the town of Thompson. 
First we will discuss 

DISTRICT NO. 8. 

Your Committee found this school in a backward condition. While 
some of the pupils were qualified to teach, the great majority were ap- 
parently poorer in scholarship than scholars of the same ages in many of 
the schools in town. Nor was this all that was unpromising and dis- 
couraging to the teacher engaged for the winter term. A serious diffi- 
culty, affecting the feelings of the people, had been in existence up to the 
very commencement of the school, and here it did not end. Mr. 
M. was secured as teacher, and with great energy and interest com- 
menced his labors. But the District did not become sufficiently united 
in him to make the school of much service to those in attendance. He 
was, however, sustained by the Committee, and allowed to finish the 
term, but left the District' with their old difficulties still unsettled, and 
with the additional point of controversy as to whether the winter school 
was or was not a failure. 

The Summer Term in this District was taught by Miss P. The 
effects of the preceding difficulties were plainly to be seen in the ap- 
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pearance of the school when this young lady entered upon her duties. 
There was a total lack of interest, an utter indifference on the part of the 
scholars ; and although the teacher was active, energetic and well-fitted 
for her station, we cannot pronounce the progress of her school to have 
been considerable. But in respect to both terms of this school, your 
Committee are strongly of the opinion that had there been no existing 
difficulties in the District, the progress of this school would have been 
highly commendable. As it was, it proved a sad warning to all parents 
to settle their quarrels away from the school-room. 

DISTRICT NO. 4. 

Teacher of the Grammar School, Winter Term, Mr. Putnam ; Prima* 
ly, Miss H. Bates. 

Mr. Putnam was a teacher young and inexperienced, but not lacking 
in enecgy or knowledge. The order in the school was defective, but thd 
general progress of the school fair. 

In respect to the Primary, we have nothing to condemn, but every- 
thino: to commend. 

Teacher of the Grammar School, Summer Term, Mis» Gleason ; Prima- 
ry, Miss Fisher. 

This Term of the Grammar School was less beneficial to the scholars, 
from their lack of regular attendance. Each of these schools were too 
small for a high degree of interest. The ability, however, manifested by 
the teachers and the progress of the scholars, were, considering the cir- 
cumstances, highly creditable. 

DISTRICT NO. 5. 

The first impressions of the Committee, on visiting this school, were 
decidedly unpleasant, from the lack of adaptation of the school house for 
the purposes for which it was designed. But unpleasant and objectiona* 
ble as this was, the school house compared quite favorably with the ap- 
pearance of the school under its teacher — Mr. S. N. Aldrich. To say 
there was a lack of good order does not express our meaning. There 
was total disorder, but manifested more particularly on the final visit of 
the Committee. Yet the stranger point of all is that in spite of the con- 
fusion, many of the scholars, upon examination day, appeared quite well 
versed in many of the branches of study. 

The Summer Term was commenced by Mr. Sylvanus Aldrich, and 
great was the joy of your Committee to see so much system and regu- 

4 
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larity spring up out of the former chaon. This teacher, from ill health, 
was obliged to leave his school uufinished, much to the regret of all. 
Miss Sawyer completed the last month of the school, and was able to 
preserve the systematic order which Mr. Aid rich had established. The 
scholars in this District are quick-minded and intelligent, and with a 
good teacher this school would be second to none in town. 

DISTRICT NO. 6. 

Winter Term, Mr. Joseph Lippitt ; Summer, Miss Ann E. Cruff. 

Mr. Lippitt, from his good qualifications, his mild disposition and his 
gentlemanly manners, was well fitted for a successful teacher. He gave 
general satisfaction, and his scholars were full of interest in their studies. 

The Summer Term was, in the main, profitable. After the vacation 
the attendance was small and irregular, owing to the belief that it was 
to be a private school. This was injurious to the progress of the pupils, 
but for it Miss Gruff was not responsible. 

DISTRICT NO. 1. 

Winter Term, Mr. J. Bartholeroew ; Summer, Mr. Norton Randall. 

No school in town suffers so much from irregular attendance as this. 
The school is very large, but so far as the Committee could judge, both 
terms of the school were successful. The order and progress of the school 
during the Summer Term were especially commendable. 

DISTRICT NO. 8. 

Daniel Freeman during the Winter, and Miss Perry in the Summer. 

No school in town is so well arranged and classified as this. With a 
large and commodious school room and with good teachers, both terms 
of this school were eminently successful. 

DISTRICT NO. 9. 



Winter, Mr. L. Warner ; Summer, Miss 



This school numbers but about seven, and the District itself is small. 
Little can be said of either, except that the scholars always progress, and 
the District never find fault with their teacher. 

DISTRICT NO. 10. 

Winter Term, Mr. Green ; Summer, Miss Davis. 



I 
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This is a pleasant and forward school. Both teachers were amply 
qualified, and both were successful. 

DISTRICT NO. 11. 

Winter Term, Mr. George Bixby ; Summer Term, Miss H. Sawyer and 
Miss C. A. Ross. 

Considering its size, this school ranks high in scholarship. The teach- 
er of the winter term was amply qualified ; but from no lack of interest 
on his part, but more from the size of the school and his inexperience, he 
did not, in respect to the order of his school, fully satisfy your Commit* 
tee. With a smaller school, we would ever warrant him success. 

In the Summer, both teachers were successful in maintaining good or* 
der, and in rightly instructing iheir pupils. 

DISTRICT KO. 12. 

Winter Term, Mr. Franklin Allard ; Summer, Miss Ann Wheeler. 

No school in town was so well governed as this during the Winter 
Term, and the advancement of the scholars in Penmanship, Arithmetic 
and Geography, was perfectly satisfiictory. The Summer Term was also 
successful, and received the approval of the Committee. 

DISTRICT NO. 18. 

Winter, Norton Randall ; Summer, Miss Childs, of Dudley. 

This school was fortunate in having the services the past year of two 
excellent teachers. The District sustained them in the exercise of good 
government, and the examinations were perfectly satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee. 

DISTRICT NO. 16. 

Only one term ; teacher, Mr. John Cunningham. 

Scholars and teacher were alike interested, and the progress of the 

school excellent. 

DISTRICT NO. 16. 

Winter Term, Mr. Herrick ; Summer, Mary Johnson. 

Mr. Herriok was a worker. He won the love of the scholars, the ea» 
teem of the District, and the approval of your Committee. Miss Johnson, 
although a young teacher, ranks among the first female teachers of tho 
town. In respect to energy and ability to secure the affections of hef 
pupils, she wan second to none. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

So many circumstances combine to affect the character of a school, 
that it is sometimes difficult to determine in case of either success or 
failure where the blame or commendation is due. The best of teach- 
ers^ with scholars and districts continually opposing — seeking occasions 
for fault-finding and giving currency to the worst of rumors, will 
seJdom succeed. While poor teachers with district and scholars 
maofully helping, will often succeed to a degree that astonishes your 
Committee. One man bent upon injuring a school by convincing 
the district that their teacher is worthless, will often accomplish his pur- 
pose. A half a dozen such, if they do not succeed in driving the 
teacher from the district, will invariably destroy the whole efficiency of 
the school. So that we may safely affirm that in general it lies with 
he district to say whether their school shall be good or bad. And wher- 
-ever we find that the great mass of the people sufficiently comprehend 
and appreciate the value of a good school — wherever the people are con- 
viaeed that it is of more consequence to have their children trained to 
good habits of acting and thinking, than to have their own contempti- 
ble hatreds and jealousies indulged — there we ever have found and ever 
shall find schools that do honor to the town. * 

As a general thing our female teachers, during the year past, have 
been superior to the male. Some of both classes were approbated only 
after much hesitation and discussion. Yet such has been the zeal and 
industry of the teachers, as a body, that we can to-day congratulate you 
upon the general welfare of our schools. 

With respect to school houses, we all know that eight years have 
made a great change in these structures. Of the edifices of that antique 
style of architecture peculiar to school houses of the olden time, only 
three or four remain. Of these, two at least cannot be too soon replaced 
with buildings more commodious and better adapted for the reception 
of human beings. The days of childhood and youth mould the charac- 
ter of the man. The mind is then open to impressions from everything 
which it discerns through the senses. And to say nothing of health, 
which influence would you choose to have exerted upon the character 
of your child — that of the well-arranged school room — a perfect model 
of neRtaess and beauty— -or of one the reverse of all this ? 

Parents dote upon their children and desire to have them trained ia 
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gentle and respectful manners. Says Edward Everett, *^ Give me a cbild 
that shall ever show me kindness and respect, and if at the age of twelve 
he cannot calculate an eclipse or write an oration, I shall enjoy him a 
thousand fold more than if he possessed all this ability combined with 
roughness of manners and impertinence of speech." Good manners are 
good morals. But how can a teacher prevail upon a pupil to be gentle 
in his deportment when surrounded by such perfect forms of ugliness as 
sometimes appear as parts of a district school room. Let our school 
houses be at least as comfortable as our churches, or our own pri- 
vate dwellings. 

Other points we might dwell upon ; but the common sense of every 
thoughtful man would anticipate us in attempting to suggest all the 
changes that are necessary before our common schools become the most 
perfect, as they are the most important institution of society. With re- 
spect to them we cannot place the standard too high. They should be 
the schools for the community as a whole — not for the poor alone, who 
cannot afford for their children the advantages offered by our academies, 
but they should be *^ good enough for the rich and cheap enough for 
the poor." The idea of a select school for those who can afford, is, when 
rightly viewed, repugnant to the spirit of our free institutions, and is 
only excusable where the people refuse to raise our common schools to 
the proper standard. 

On one other point, however, we will make a single suggestion. Visit 
your schools — if possible, twice during every term. If your teacher is suc- 
cessful you owe it to him — if otherwise, you owe it to your children, who 
have a right to demand encouragement and advice from you, their 

natural guardians. 

A. Rawson, Chairmanj 

M. Nichols, Secretary 

of the 'Board of School Visitors. 



ABINGTON. 

Teachers. — Parents and committees are beginning to understand that 
teachers must first acquire knowledge before they can impart it to others* 
Hence, if ignoramuses offer their services they are not hired so readily as 
formerly, when less attention was paid to their mental qualifications. 
We have observed that those teachers who have been well educated in 
the Normal School of the State are among the most able and successful 
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instructora. It is to be hoped tbat those whose special business it is to 
hire teachers, will be careful to employ only those who have a talent for 
teaching, for the prosperity of the schools and the progress of the scholars 
depend very much upon the character of the teachers. Sometimes com- 
mittees have been anxious to hire cheap teachers, but such often prove 
the dearest for both parents and pupils. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire, as well in this as in any other department of human industry. 

Irregular Attxkdakcs. — The irregular attendance of so many of 
the pupils is a source of discouragement to teachers, and a hindrance to 
the prosperity of all the schools. This evil is a great one, and some* 
thing should be done to remedy it, if possible. 

Parental Indifferbmcs. — It is of the utmost importance that parents 
and guardians take more interest in the education of the youth in the 
common schools. When they shall regard the education of the child- 
ren of as much consequence as the raising of good cattle, then will our 
schools be looked after and improved in some measure as they ought 
to be. When this good time comes, as surely it will in the land of 
" steady habits,'' then will parents and guardians visit their schools, and 
good school houses and good books will be furnished, and everything 
xHone that ought to be done for the right education of all the youth of 
our good old commonwealth. 

ANDOVER. 

Progress. — That a gradually increasing interest is felt by this com- 
munity, in the cause of education, is evident from the building and re- 
pairing of school houses, making them more convenient and attractive ; 
from efforts made to obtain and employ better teachers ; from more 
frequent visits of parents to the school room, and from the greater readi- 
ness with which text books are furnished, &c. &c, 

AVON. 

Teachers. — Two of our schools have been favored with superior 
teachers for both terms. Their methods of instruction were scientific, and 
they evinced a hearty interest in their work. Their influence was im- 
mediate and decisive upon their schools. One of these teachers, cer- 
tainly has been connected with the State Normal School, and never be- 
fore have I been so strongly convinced of the vast good which that 
institution is effecting in elevating the cause of public school education 
in the State. With this teacher science, philosophy and enthusiasm, all 
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seem devoted to the work. He introduced what improveiiients he could, 
aud did much for the good of the school. 



BRIDGEPORT. 

New School Laws. — The new laws which throw all districts into the 
hands of a board of education, appointed by the town where they are 
located, cannot fail to operate favorably in our schools. . . . Here- 
after the schools in our rural districts will be brought more within the 
control of enlightened public opinion, and it is confidently hoped that 
the spirit of reformation and improvement will reach every nook and 
corner of our City and State. 

Text Books. — The lack of uniformity of text books in some of our 
rural districts is a serious evil, and one which the visitors find it ex- 
tremely difficult to eradicate. In one school they found six different 
geographies, eight different reading books, and as many different arithme- 
tics ; and, we must add, that in some of our schools, fully one-fourth of 
all the pupils are destitute of all books, and the parents have persisted 
in refusing to provide books, and even when abundantly able to do so. 

CANTOH. 

* 

Progress. — We feel that we have made some advance in the general 
condition of our schools. Our teachers have manifested an unusual in- 
terest in their work. Our school houses are gradually improving. Our 
schools are all supplied with black boards and outline maps, and some 
of them with globes. Our people are interested in attending the ex- 
aminations, and we hope they will more frequently visit the schools dur^ 
ing the terms. ' 

COLCHESTER. 

Our Schools. — In every other department of business, men are ac 
customed to ask what can be done to increase the profits, and is it not 
wisdom for us to ask what we can do to increase the efficiency of our 
public schools ? Every interest that is dear to us politically and pecuni- 
arily will be promoted by education. 

It will be seen by comparing the numbers of pupils registered with 
that of the average daily attendance, that there is a disparity of nearly 
40 per cent. That strict attention which is so essential to success in 
business ought to prevail in relation to the educational department. The 
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child does not merely lose his lesson when he stays at home, but he also 
loses in vigor of character. The laxity indulged in youth will become 
an element of manhood. Those habits formed in earlier years will be 
.the habits of maturer age. Liet us then engage in the education of the 
young vigorously ; let a uniform system be adopted in all our schools ; 
let public examinations be held and attended by all who can attend them ; 
let the old dilapidated rookeries in which many of the children are 
accustomed to assemble give place to neat school edifices ; let the half 
educated boy or girl who wants to Ireep school to earn a little money 
when he can do nothing else, stand one side, for the intelligent educator 
whose aim is not simply to keep school, but to train every faculty of 
every pupil, and soon our children will rise up and call us blessed. 

DEEP RIVER. 

Parental Indifference. — There is a very great lack of interest 
manifested by parents in the welfare of the schools. We find that 
scarcely a parent or guardian has entered the school-room during the 
year, to witness the exercises, or show that they have any interest in the 
education of their children. 

School Houses. — Our school houses are^ perhaps, as good as the 
average in Connecticut, but the internal arrangement generally is, to 
say the least, very inconvenient and uncomfortable. In the round of our 
duties, as we have watched the occupants of these most uncomfortable 
seats, with feet dangling and chests contracted, we could not resist the 
impression that Connecticut school houses, as many of them are con- 
structed, are doing much in the manufacture of distorted spines and 
broken constitutions. . 

Irregular Attendance. — Our schools have sufiered very much from 
the irregular attendance of the pupils. We find that the average at- 
tendance has been only seventy -five per cent, of the number registered, 
and very many of those who have been registered as attending regular- 
ly, have been in the habit of entering school at a late hour, interrupting 
the school, and, of course, very materially interfering with the regular 
school exercises. 

Teachers. — Three of our schools have been kept this year by teach- 
ers who have been continued from last year. One of these, a Normal 
scholar, has shown excellent qualifications. We are satisfied that our 
schools suffer greatly from too frequent change of teachers, — the good 
results effected by a teacher in one term are often lost under the man- 
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agement of his successor. Our community are unwilling to pay suffi- 
cient wages to obtain and retain the services of the best teachers. 



EAST HADDAM. 

Parental Indipfbrenoe. — Nobody seems to care for our common 
schools. The annual school meetings are very thinly attended, frequent- 
ly not a half dozen being present, — and a general apathy and indiflfer- 
eace seem to pervade the community, as though it were a subject of lit- 
tle consequence whether the rising generation are educated or not, for 
the schools are set in operation and then forsaken by parents. 

New School Laws. — The newly enacted school laws are such as 
present additional motives before district committees to fulfill their du- 
ties. May we not expect favorable results ? 

EASTFORD. 

Moral Instruction. — ^The conscience and will must be trained, as 
well as the memory, intellect and judgment. Of what avail is knowl- 
edge, skill and strength, if these are not directed to useful purposes, and 
if the obligations due to God and our fellow-beings are disregarded ? 
In such cases we may have mischief-makers, but not good citizens. 

FAIR HAVEN. 

^ Teachers. — Our five teachers were all from the Normal School, and 
have given excellent satisfaction. The schools have all been greatly 
improved under the tuition of the instructors. Mind has been awaken* 
ed, independent thought aroused, parental interest elicited, and gen- 
eral progress made. 

GLASTENBURY. 

Normal School. — Some among us oppose the Normal School, and 
pretend that it is fostering a kind of aristocracy of influence on the subject 
of education, and tending unnecessarily to increase the expenses of ed- 
ucation by raising the wages of teachers and the standard of good school 
houses, and by imposing heavier taxes for books and apparatus, and oth- 
er incidentals to a thorough reform. These prejudices must be met 
with candor, forbearance and patience, and they will gradually disap-. 
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pear before the rising light of a better day for the cause of common 
schools in this state. 

QRANBY. 

Parental Indifference. — The most fruitful difficulty which has 
tended to retard the progress of pupils, and to paralyze the exertions and 
efforts of teachers, has been the lack of effective cooperation on the part 
of parents, — in consequence of which scholars have been inconstant in 
their attendance, to the great injury of the schools, and the still greater 
injury of the absentees themselves, by having the standard value of a 
common school education depreciated in their eyes, besides inducing 
habits of carelessness and Idleness. Were parents fully aware of the 
injury they do the schools by permitting their children to absent them- 
selves, as too many undoubtedly do, for frivolous reasons, it seems to ua 
that they would not countenance even a day's loss of school privileges, 
except at the call of an imperative necessity. There is also a lack on 
the part of parents in not providing suitable tools for the use of teach- 
ers, such as apparatus, outline maps and black-boards. Only three of 
our schools have outline maps, and but one has the school apparatus, al- 
though the State has generously offered it to every district for the small 
sum of three dollars, while the schools in other States are required to pay 
twenty dollars for the same. 

HADDAM. 

Parental Indifference. — The schools in this society are, most of 
them, in a deplorable condition. We are obliged to make the sam^ 
complaints which you hear from various other quarters, respecting the 
miserable condition of school houses, the indifference of parents and 
the incapacity of teachers, &c. And yet, in passing around among the 
schools I can see that a few rays of light are penetrating the prevailing 
darkness. The teachers, most of whom have never come within the 
immediate influence of the Normal School, are getting ideas, and com- 
municating them to their pupils, which could only radiate from that 
center of light. 
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HAMDEN. 



Parental Indifference. — One great difficulty in respect to our 
Common Schools is the lack of interest in them on the part of the peo- 
ple, especially of the more wealthy and influential members of the com- 
munity. Many are disposed to take their children from the publio 
schools, and send them, at gi*eat expense, to private schools ; and thus 
the public schools are left without their support and influence. An- 
other injury to our schools has resulted from an unwillingness to pay 
teachers a ^ir compensation. As a consequence, we have failed to ob- 
tain the sevvices of the best teachers. But we are happy to say that 
this obstacle seems to be passing away. 



HARTFORD. 

High School. — Of the origin of this school it is not necessary now 
to speak ; it exists among us, an ornament to our city and a blessing to 
all who may be privileged to avail themselves of its advantages. It is 
a school admirably suited to our wants as a people, and to prepare our 
youth for the various stations in active life, or to enter upon a course of 
more advanced study in college. Its standard of admission has been 
comparatively high and should be kept so. A laudable desire exists in 
the minds of the pupils in the Grammar Schools to reach, at the earli- 
est moment, the grade of scholarship that will entitle them to enter the 
High School ; but an admission at too early an age, or with an indifier- 
ent preparation, can be of but little advantage to the pupil. The 
course of study is thorough, and arranged so that the several sections 
pass from one department to another, according to actual attainment. 
Mere admission, therefore, is but a email part of the difficulty. There 
must be a meetness for the place and a preparation for the work to be 
done, or the advantages are mainly lost 

There are some improvements in the instruction of this school whiek 
we would desire to recommend. As instruction in penmanship is re- 
quired by law in our schools, we think a special teacher should be em- 
ployed in this department This is done in several of our district 
schools and is equally desirable for the High School. 

We would also earnestly recommend instruction in vocal music. The 
i nfluence upon the minds of the pupils must be salutary, and the charm 
which such exercises throw around a school will far more than compen- 
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sate for the moderate ontlaj needed to make it a r^;alar and permanent 
study. 

By referring to the statistics of the High School, it will be seen that 
no small number of the pupils have been anxious to pursue the study 
of modern languages, and that many of these were unable to pay for 
such instruction. In this age of the world, when knowledge is no longer 
monopolized by privileged orders and classes, and especially when our 
own country is so rapidly filling up with citizens from foreign states, 
who cannot speak our language, it seems eminently desirable that those 
pupils of our High Schools who wish to study the modem languages, 
and whose only inability so to do is their poverty, should have the ben- 
efit of the provisions which the State professes to make for all her 
children. 

General Remarks. — ^The Board would respectfully remind all per- 
sons and parties having any interest in the management or the well- 
being of our schools, that the only way to judge correctly concerning 
their working or their wants, is to remember that they are in principle 
and end what they are in name, PvMie Schools. They were establish- 
ed for the joint benefit of the entire community ; they have been thus 
for administered for that purpose, and the object to be continually 
sought by superintendents, visitors, teachers, committees, parents and 
citizens, is not the convenience and improvement of the few only, but 
the greatest advantage and the greatest attainment to the greatest num- 
ber. To accomplish this end there must be unity of purpose and ac- 
tion, and no citizen who prizes the benefits offered to his children, or the 
blessings which the community reap from such provisions, should be 
unwilling to show a good reason why his children are at any time ab- 
sent from the schools. A good excuse is always admissible ; a bad one 
or none at all should never be allowed. 

It cannot but be true that schools established and carried forward 
upon such a principle will, like all human institutions and arts, be at- 
tended by peculiar evils as well as peculiar advantages. The great ben- 
efit of such a school system is, that it offers to all the children of the 
State a thorough education, without cost But in carrying out this be- 
nevolent and truly republican purpose, there must of necessity occur, 
at times, some incidental inconveniences and some personal sacrifice. 
The greatest advantages to tlie greatest number may not, in a given in - 
stance, accommodate, to the largest extent, a single parent or a few ab- 
sent pupils. But to conduct a public school, exclusively or mainly, 
with a view to the convenience of those who are abroad as truants or 
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absentees ; to keep those who are in attendance waiting and idle till 
those who are away shall see fit to come in, is to keep a school, not for 
those who attend but for those who stay awaj ; and a school thus con* 
ducted is no longer a public school, but a partial and partisan institu* 
tion. Our schools are public schools, open to all, but beneficent only to 
those who attend them. Instructed and governed and carried forward 
on that principle, they will remain a part of our republican frame-work, 
fountains of free intelligence to all, the joy of distant generations, as 
they are the prop and the pride of this. 

HARTLAIO). 

Progress. — We have been endeavoring, in common with other So- 
cieties, to raise the qualifications of teachers, and think we are slowly 
succeeding. In some of our small schools, which number only about a 
dozen or so, we have been obliged to consider our consciences as some- 
what allied to India rubber, in granting certificates, on account of a dif- 
ficulty in procuring teachers of suitable qualifications. In these sparsely 
settled districts, it is diflScult answering the law as to qualifications, or 
our own ideal standard. ***** 

Tbachers' Compensation. — As to the compensation of teachers, our 
ideas are being somewhat enlarged, though rather slowly. Of late we 
have noticed a practice, which we deprecate both on the part of parents 
and teachers, especially female teachers. We refer to the practice of 
mantua making in connnection with teaching. 

New School Law. — The new school law strike us as being, in the 
main, just the thing. The oath feature does noty however, strike ua 
favorably. The application of the oath to every statement a man 
makes, seems to us a species of profanity, and as tending to the destruc- 
tion of its solemn sacredness. Some of us are beginning to have very 
conscientious scruples in reference to this peculiarity of Connecticut. 
It is not true that our state regards the oath with less sacredness than 
other states, and uses it far more proffisely f 

KENT. 

Apathv. — The condition of schools within this society, with few ex- 
ceptions, is not prosperous. The causes which retard their prosperity 
are various. But the great evil, which lies at the foot of the whole, is 
a want of a proper estimate of the value of education. But few of the 
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■chool houses are conreniently oonstnicted. Some are small, and some 
out of repair. Sufficient effort is not made to secure good teachers. 
Parents frequently allow their children to absent themselves from school 
for verj trivial caases. These, with rarioos other circumstances, keep 
our schools from advancing in their character and conferring on youth 
that ample and substantial educadon which they ought to receive. 
Most children are sent to school time enough, were it properly im- 
proved, to acquire a collegiate education. A strict enforcement of the 
requirements of the laws would do much to remedy the evils. Lectures 
in every 'district school house might incite parents to value more highly 
the cultivation of the mental, no leas than the physical powers of their 
children, and interest them more in their education. 

LYME. 

Teachers. — ^We find a great deficiency, in some cases, in those im- 
portant qualities which make a successful teacher. A teacher may have 
a sufficient amount of education, and yet have little or no success in 
managing a school. The school visitors can easily judge of the amount 
of education required, but they can form no correct opinion of the man- 
ner in which a new teacher will manage a school. All this must be as- 
certained by trial ; hence many pass the required examination, but keep 
miserable schools. 

Parental Indifference. — ^The neglect of parents to vbit our schools 
betrays a sad want of interest on their part. It is discouraging to 
teachers and pupils, and leads them to partake, in a measure, of the 
same indifference. Such a course shows that less interest is felt in the 
instruction of their children than in almost any other concern in life. 
The day laborer on the farm must be watched, to see if his work is 
done right A strict oversight of the mechanic, who is employed to do 
a job, is kept to see if his work is satisfactorily done, but the instructor 
of our children, to whom is cpmmitted the moulding of the immortal 
mind, is left to himself. « 

NEW HAVEN. 

Discipline. — It is believed that exact discipline is absolutely essential 
to the rapid progress and moral well being of every public school. 
Without it, bad habits cannot be eradicated, nor good ones inculcated — 
school property cannot be protected, nor good order, or even decency* 
preserved. And yet the greatest trials to a committee, and particularly 
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to an acting visitor or superintendent, arise from this source. Where 
the discipline is exact, and the little things of the school room and 
school yard are cared for, as well as the greater, all severe punishments 
may be avoided, and the rod almost, if not altogether, abolished. Yet 
parents, who have given little or no thought to these matters, are often 
found complaining at measures that are designed to promote tlie best 
possible good of their children. S^me of them seem to have thought 
that regulations are imposed for no other purpose than the manifestation 
of authority. But the greater portion of the parents admits after a bet- 
ter knowledge of the rules and their object, that they accomplish great 
good, and ought to be sustained. We have, in many cases, been much 
pleased to witness the change from excited opposition to a kind and 
generous support. All corporal punishment is discouraged except for 
willful misdoing, or acts of positive insubordination. For a given 
number of absences, without an excuse satisfactory to the acting visitor, 
a pupil is subject to discharge ; but can b^ restored to school again, on 
satisfactory assurances from the parent and child that the evil shall no 
longer exist Marks for poor recitations, whispering, <&?c., and credit- 
marks for satisfactory progress and deportment, continue to have their 
former excellent effect We have frequently seen a discredit mark bring 
tears of regret, when perhaps a blow would have caused the pupil to 
exhibit only an angry countenance, or would have soured the disposition 
of the scholar for a week, if not for a school term. 

Discipline in the Yards and Streets. — A most interesting tri- 
umph of the present system of school discipline, is in the order and 
quiet observable in the school yards, and in the streets in the vicinity of 
each school building. A few years ago, a public school was regarded as 
a nuisance to the entire neighborhood in the midst of which it was loca- 
ted, for the reason that the school regulations did not often extend beyond 
the walls of the school house. While it is true that the young Rhould 
not be placed under too much restraint, it is also true that they should 
be early learned to respect the rights, and promote the peace and com- 
fort of others. Indeed, this knowledge of public duty and desire to 
discharge it, should be an essential part of their education at home and 
at school. There is abundant time and daily opportunities for their 
free recreation and necessary physical exercises away from the school 
house, and therefore no necessity, in a crowded city, for such reckless 
deportment as disturbs the peace of the healthy — endangers the lives of 
the sick — reduces the value of real estate in the vicinity of school build- 
ings — and creates such a prejudice against the schools as renders them 
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worthless to a class of parents who keep a better *' guard and watch '^ 
over their children than can be maintained in schools of this character. 

To bring the schools to their present condition of order in the yards 
and in the streets near the school houses, was not without labor and 
patient perseverance on the part of the teachers and committee, amid 
the jeers of some of the captious who could not at first appreciate the 
object. 

It is believed, however, that the value of these reforms are now gene- 
rally conceded. If the discipline should become lax hereafter, in these 
respects, we think the residents and the property owners contiguous to 
the schools, would not be as patient sufferers as they were when thej 
thought such evils to be necessary or unavoidable. With the pleasing 
variety of the present school exercises, there is less weariness of mind 
and body than under the old system, and of course less necessity for the 
wild tumult of other days at recess, and before and after school. If 
more violent exercise be required, it is far more creditable to the city to 
furnish it in an enclosed gymnasium, than to tolerate any more of the 
evils which so many quiet citizens have so long and so patiently en- 
dured. The scholars of our best schools now arrive and depart in such 
a quiet manner, that those living nearest to the buildings hardly realize 
that they are in the vicinity of forces so capable of making " the welkin 
ring,^ or of finding a passage to their fruit gardens, without entering a 
gate, or " asking leave." The kind of discipline to which we refer has 
saved the school property from great and needless injury, and rendered 
entire schools more easily governed by a nod than they ever were by a 
blow. It may, at the first thought, seem to many persons that we have 
given too much space in this report to these little concerns of discipline ; 
but we feel, nevertheless, that in these matters, as in those that are 
greater, the highest and most important results come from an aggrega- 
tion of little things ; and among the youth of our land, where the 
whole tendency of influences is the opposite of restraint and reverence^ 
there is not much danger of excessively exact discipline, provided it be 
mild and parental. 

NORTH HAVEN. 

Irregular Attendance. — Our schools have suffered much from the 
inconstant attendance of the pupils. We hope soon to see the time 
when parents will send their children to school with more regularity, 
visit their schools often, and that the children are well supplied with 
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books, and also see that the school house is made attractive and con- 
yenient^ and that the teacher receives suitable and cheerful cooperatioii. 

PLYMOUTH. 

Frbb Schoolb.*— There are at least one hundred and fifty children 
within the limits of this School Society, between the ages of four and 
sixteen, that have not attended either a public or private school during 
the year, and under our present system this number will continue to be 
lar^e, for until our public schools are free to all, many youtb of poor 
parentage will grow up in ignorance and vice, and not only they, but 
the community, will suffer a loss which money can never repair. 

PUTNAM. 

Teachers. — ^Among the cases which test our judgment and patience 
the most, are those of teachers i^ainst whom no particular charge can 
be brought, and whose chief fault lies in what they do not do. For ex- 
ample, here is a young man, moral, sufficiently educated, so far as text 
books are concerned ; has taught in a district that again wishes his ser- 
vices, &c * * * His book education is legal. He farms it in 
summer, because he can command more wages on a farm than he can 
in a school, and in winter he teaches, or ^ keeps school,** because in so 
doing he can make more than on a farm. As for a Normal School, he 
scarcely knows that there is one. Of a ^^ Teachers' Institute," he knows 
as little as he does of the palace of the Emperor of Japan. He is ig. 
norant of men and things as they are. He has no library, takes no 
educational periodical, reads no work on education. That a lesson can 
be illustrated by an anecdote, by a historical fact, by a drawing on a 
black-board, by the use of an apple, or by prepared apparatus, has never 
entered his head. 

ROCKVILLE. 

Teachers. — The day for quack pedagogues has passed. A teacher, to 
be successful in his high calling, must not only be thoroughly acquainted 
with all branches which he proposes to teach, but must also possess ex- 
tensive general information, have a good knowledge of human nature? 
possess good common sense, ease of communication, the ability of in- 
spiring his pupils with an enthusiastic love of knowledge, the power of 
maintaining good government, self-control, an amiable disposition, attrac- 

5 
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ttve persoDal accomplishments, and a character eminent for purity and 
goodness. The responsibility resting upon a teacher is very great, nor 
are those who employ them wholly free from responsibility. 

SOMERS. 

Outline Maps. — ^Nine of our School Districts are furnished with 
Mitcheirs Outline Maps, most of them having procured them during 
the last year. Three Districts are provided with clocks, three with 
Normal, charts, two with globes, and one with Webster^s Quarto 
Dictionary. 

TicACHKRS. — Teachers who have an extensive knowledge of men and 
things, acquired by reading and observation, and who are looking for 
opportunities to impart this knowledge to their pupils in their daily les- 
sons, that they may interest, while they instruct them, will be successful. 
And here let us say to those who are about to hire teachers, — converse 
with them an hour on general subjects, and if they are not well inform- 
ed pass them by, for they will do your children but little good. 

SOITTHINGTOX. 

• 

In entering upon the duties of the year, the attention of the Board 
was first called to the real condition of the schools considered as perma- 
nent organizations for the partial or complete education of our youth. 
While it is well known that each district has from time to time afford- 
ed an illustration of a good school, the continuous history of any one 
of them for a period of five years, shows that the instances of success 
do not equal those of mediocrity and failure. The fact of merit is con- 
sequently the exception, that of palpably or really poor schools, the 
rule. Without essaying at length upon this subject, or even describing 
in true colors the character of the so-called education which our system 
produces, it may be said, briefly, that the Board was led to the following 
opinion, viz: 

That, as the appointed institutions of education, the object to be 
gained and the means of securing it were not presented with sufi&cient 
definitenesa to either parent, teacher or pupil ; the idea most strongly 
impressed upon the district seemed to be, that the law and the public 
money required a school to be established at least six montlis. In the 
aaroe way the teacher's mind is most absorbed in the thought that a 
school must be kept ; while the pupil thinks no farther than tliat a 
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Rehool maat be attended. What the school shall turn out to be, js 
a matter of experiment, repeated in each district twice a year, but 
never resulting in any fixed standard. The pupil has no stand-point 
from which he can survey the work to be done, and which being 
accomplished he may step up to a new height, an epoch in his men- 
tal history, and look over a wider and more attractive field of exertion. 
In shorty we had the institutions of learning, but no system of instruc- 
tion and no standard of progressive education. 

Out of this want of system grew several evils, such as a want of 
responsibility on the part of the teacher — ^an imperfect or distorted 
view of school life and education in the mind of the scholar — ^a multi- 
plicity of text books and a deadness in the community upon the 
whole subject of education. 

To remedy these evils the board saw it was necessary to take up the 
matter from the beginning. Accordingly a system of progressive, and 
80 far as possible, of complete education, was devised, discussed and 
adopted. ' It may be briefly stated, that by this system the whole life of 
the scholar is divided into three periods, and the studies and text books 
prescribed for each. Thus the work for both teacher and pupil is laid 
out, and all must perform their allotted duty. The teacher is also re- 
quired to keep a record of his or her classifications, and the progress 
made by pupils in the several divisions. This being handed over to the 
succeeding teacher, will greatly assist in a ready apprehension of the 
character and condition of the school. An abstract, embracing certain 
statistics, is returned by every teacher to the Visitors, who are thus 
enabled to get at the real standing of all the schools. 

Compensation of Tbachbrs. — ^The low rate of compensation given 
to teachers, is an injury to our schools. The average wages of females 
has been about one dollar and seventy-five cents ; of males, four dollars 
fifty cents per week, exclusive of board. This, certainly, does not hold 
out a very strong inducement in the shape of pecuniary reward. The 
practice of hiring a teacher as cheap as possible, in order to lengthen out 
the school term, is, we hope, passing away. A teacher who is unfit for 
his employment, and employed simply because he can be had at a cheap 
rate, will prove to be a very dear one if he labors at the expense of the 
improvement of the children. He is decidedly the cheapest teacher, 
though he may cost more money, who is intellectually and morally quali- 
fied for his work, and knows how at once to educate the intellects and 
hearts of his pupils. 

Text Books. — Our schools sufier much from the variety of textbooks 
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in use. Each of the scholare in a class of nine, will learn more and feel 
more interest, with the same time employed by the teacher, than each of 
the scholars would in a class of three. If, then, the teacher is compelled, 
on account of the difference in books, to hav^e three classes where he 
should have but one, there is a loss of two-thirds of his time, and a 
proportional abatement of interest. This has been, in substance, the 
case in some of our large schools in reference to some of the studies pur- 
sued. It is wretched economy to use a book simply because it is in 
your possession, if it is not the book used in the school. It is not so 
much the difference in merit in our text books, that demands attention, 
as their uniformity. 

SOUTH WINDSOR. 

Parbntal Indiftcrkvcb.— The apathy, long complained of in this 
State, relating to the district schools, leading the citizens to neglect the 
schools, school meetings, ike, has not been entirely removed from these 
quarters, though a great change for the better exists in two or three of 
the Districts. It is to be hoped that the new law, which is cidculated 
to bring information concerning the schools directly before the people, 
will have the effect to produce a more general interest 

Obanox or TxAOHBBs. — It is a &vorable indication, that in a few 
of our Districts, the female teacher is employed for several seasons in 
succession. One good teacher in a term of several years, seems to ac- 
complish much more for the education of the children of a District 
than several teachers, each equally good, following one another in the 
same time. 

STAFFORD.) 

TxACHBBS. — ^The power vested in the ^* Board of Visitors," on exami- 
nation, to reject applicants found incompetent, and to dismiss those who, 
on trial, prove themselves incompetent, is of some little value. If they 
had the power also to continue those who prove themselves ^ood Uaeh- 
ere, we might hope for improvement But our teachers are so frequent- 
ly changed that but little improvement can be reasonably expecied. It 
is hoped that the law passed by the last Legislature, vesting the super- 
vision of the schools in the town, will operate favorably. 
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STAMFORD. 



School Houses. — With regard to our school houses, they are, with 
a single exception, comfortable and commodious so far as the buildings 
themselves are concerned ; but their internal arrangements are not 
generally creditable, from a deficiency of ventilation and a want of 
proper and c6mfortable seats for the accommodation of pupils. Too 
much attention cannot be given to these matters by those whose duty 
it IS to look after the welfare of the various schools. It is indispensa- 
bly necessary that everything should be done which is conducive to the 
physical comfort of pupils, in order to their successful attainment of a 
high order of intellectual development. This cannot be successfully 
denied. And yet, in almost every instance we have found no proper 
arrangements for ventilation, and but very few of the houses contain 
seats and desks which are adapted to the wants of those who are com- 
pelled to occupy them six hours in the day, during the long weeks and 
months of their pupilage. 

IfiREauLAR Attbndanck. — This is a great evil, and affects, to a great 
extent, all our schools. It can be remedied only by the hearty coopera- 
tion of parents and teachers. If parents oould but see the effect of 
this evil upon teachers and pupils and all the interests of the school, it 
would soon be entirely eradicated. 

Visiting Schools. — Most of the evils that we have named as existing 
in our schools, would be removed, if parents were in the habit of visit- 
ing the schools and witnessing the effect of these evils. Parents employ 
no workmen, except teachers, without overseeing their operations ; but 
the work of property developing the faculties of the immortal mind^ 
has not heretofore generally been considered of sufficient importance to 
claim their attention. Among the various schools we have visited, we 
have learned of but one which parents have been accustomed to visit, 
and that only on days of public exercises. It is right and proper that 
such occasions should be graced by their presence, but theusu^ routine 
of rfaiYy exercise should also be familiar to them. 

Outline Maps. — To the credit of our schools, we have found in every 
district but one, a set of outline maps. A more valuable auxiliary 
for a'school cannot be mentioned. This was fully demonstrated in our 
examinations, where we were surprised in finding in every instance the 
utmost familiarity with them. 

Text Bookbw — We have found in some instances schools where no 
two scholars in a particular study were using the same text books. The 
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inevitable result of which was, that each scholar recited by himself, and 
the teacher, instead of finding a half hour to spend in elucidating the 
principles of the subject of recitation, (as would have been the case with 
proper classification,) was compelled to hasten the matter over, to the 
no small detriment of the pupil, and to the great dissatisfaction of him- 
self. 



TOLLAND. 

Parenatal Ikdiffersncb. — In some of our districts and with some 
parents there is, evidently, a good measure of interest; with others, and 
we fear the larger number, there is a strange apathy. When parents 
show their interest in the school by informing themselves of its condi- 
tion, speaking kindly of the teacher and sympathizing and cooperating 
with him in his labors, paying liberally and cheerfully in supporting 
schools, and visiting the school room as opportunity offers, the conviction 
will be irresistibly forced upon the minds of the pupils that attending 
school is an important matter, and as a consequence their improvement 
in learning and deportment will be apparent. 



TRUMBULL. 

PaoaRESS. — Although there has not been that interest in the subject 
of common schools, manifested by our people, which its importance de- 
mands, it is believed that a larger portion of the more intelligent class are 
giving an increased attention to the subject, and we are convinced that 
the general character of our schools has decidedly improved for the last 
eighteen months, and that they are in a better state now than at any pre- 
vious time. 

Teachers. — Several of our best schools have been taught, for the 
past year or two, by persons who have spent some time in the State Nor- 
mal School, and to their labors we believe the improved condition of those 
schools may be attributed. 

VOLUNTOWN. 

Text Books. — In most of our schools we have too many text books on 
the same subject For instance, we find in some from four to six different 
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arithmetics, and the same variety of geographies and other books. This 
we regard as a great inoonvenience. 

Pbooresb. — Although our schools are far from being what they should 
be, and are capable of being made, a very considerable advance has already 
been made in their efficiency and usefulness. 

1. In regularity of attendance. 

Not many years ago, many families seemed to think it a matter of in* 
difference whether their children attended school or not, and if they sent 
them at all it was, frequently, not until the school was half out, and then 
only a day or two at a time. A notorious instance is related, on good au- 
thority, in which a man detained his children from school all winter, and 
then demanded the amount of school money drawn on their heads! 

2. Our schools have progressed more. 

3. They have greatly improved in discipline and in moral aspects. 
Surely we find omens of good, and if these improvements are carried 

out andpersevered in, year after year, how long will it be before our com- 
mon schools will indeed become blessings ? A convenient, comfortable 
and attractive school house, to which children will love to resort, a teach- 
er qualified to instruct, apt to teach, kind, affable and conscientious in 
discharge of duty ; a class of young immortals resorting thither daily^ 
eager to imbibe that knowledge and attain those acquirements without 
which they cannot be fitted to fill with honor and usefulness their vari- 
ous stations in life, — ^how beautiful it is ! 

WESTBROOK. 

Progress. — ^We are happy to be able to say that if there has been no 
very great progress, there has certainly been no retrograde movement 
In altering the course of massive and heavy bodies, there will be a 
point at which motion is scarcely perceptible, but which, nevertheless 
is the turning and deciding point. This point, we confidently believe* 
has been passed in this community, and the mass of public sentiment is 
slowly, but surely, taking ihe right direction, and with judicious and per- 
severing effort the right state of things may gradually be brought 
about. 

WILLIMANTIC. 

Ventilation. — ^The Visitors have been pleased to observe increased 
attention to ventilating the school rooms during the cold weather. They 
would recommend that every school room be supplied with a thermom- 
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eter, and that the average temperature of the room should not exceed 
eyentj. Not the comfort only, but the health of the children requires 
this. Great care is needed, especially in the smaller school rooms, to 
secure a frequent change of air, without allowing a current of cold air 
upon the backs or heads of the children. Committees and teachers 
should endeavor to make arrangements for warming the coldest part of 
the room without over- heating those nearest the fire. He who is habit- 
ually negligent or forgetful in respect to the purity of the air or the 
temperature of the room in winter, is deficient in an important qualifi- 
cation for a teacher. 

Neatness. — The teachers deserve much credit for their efforta to 
promote cleanliness about the school room. We fully endorse the sug- 
gestion made in the last annual report of the Visitors, to wit : that the 
district and its officers should make provision for a frequent and thor- 
ough cleansing of the school rooms, entries and out-buildings. We 
believe that some of the committees have already moved in this matter. 
But we regret to report that the out-building of the Second District yet 
retains its unsightly position — a reproach to the district — though in its 
interior less offensive than formerly. The out-building in the First Dis- 
trict, and the yard in the rear of the school house, were found, at our 
last visit, in a shocking condition, loathsome to the senses, and injurious 
to the morals of the children. As the law empowers the next Board of 
Visitors to regulate these things, we leave it for their consideration, sim- 
ply expressing the hope that the districts will not compel them to use 
their authority. At our last visit one window-sash in the Intermediate 
room, Second District, was found badly broken, and six panes of glass 
were found missing from that window. The teacher informed us that it 
had been so for some time, and that, in consequence, several articles had 
been stolen from the room, 

Thk Nsw Law has abolished the school societies, which have long 
been regarded as useless appendages, and a positive detriment to the 
schools of this State, to which they were peculiar. They were not a 
part of the original educational system under which the schools of Con- 
necticut became so famous, but were introduced in 1795; since which 
time our schools, as compared with those of several other States, have 
sadly degenerated. The new law restores the care of the school direct- 
ly to the several towns and to Visitors chosen by them. The districts, 
their officers and duties, remain, for the most part, unchanged. The du- 
ties of the selectmen and school Visitors are somewhat increased. We 
would bespeak for the law, as it is, an impartial and thorough trial. 
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WHTDHAM. 

Graded Schools. — ^Whenever there are one hundred children of a 
suitable age to attend school, residing in one Tillage, it is evident that 
they ought not all to be In one room and under the care of one teacher ; 
and it is equally evident that if a division is to be made, it should be 
made a<x;ording to the ages and studies of the children — according as 
they are more or less advanced, rather than according to the part of the 
village in which they happen to live. A division by the former method 
makes a graded nchool. . Such a school is needed in the Center District, 
and it was for this purpose that the district was formed. Here are one 
hundred and eighteen scholars. Last winter the division was local, and 
in the two schools there were fifty different classes and exercises. These 
must be attended to each day, many of them each half day. Of course, 
the teachers were obliged to hurry from one exercise to another, and per- 
form a great diversity of labor, from teaching A, B, C's, up to the high- 
est class in grammar and history. In such schools the smaller children 
are very apt to be neglected, and there were fhirty^seven in these schools 
in the alphabet, or only learning to read and spell. Let the same school 
be graded, and each teacher will have only one-half as many classes ; 
consequently, he can spend double the time with each in explaining the 
lessons. Thus it appears that, by such a division, twice as much actual, 
effectual service is obtained from the same teachers for the same money. 
The district committee in bis report to us, writes : " The great want of 
this district is a graded school.** And he very justly remarks, " Grading 
schools is but applying the same principle to the business of teaching 
that we apply to all other departments of bui<iness. Our Boot Compa- 
ny, for instance, do not give out leather to a man in proper proportions 
for a case of boots, but they have one to cut, another to cnmp, and thus 
pass a boot, before it is finished, through a number of hands, each doing 
a specified work, and no other, and they do so because it is good econ- 
omy." 

We regret that so much opposition has been made to a graded school, 
and believe that much of it exists because the object sought is misunder- 
stood or unappreciated. People are apt to be satisfied with what they 
have until they have had experience of a better. The stereotyped objec- 
tion to any improvement is, that ^ things are well enough as they are.'' 
When iron shoes first began to be nailed to the hoo6 of horses, it was 
urged that they were entirely unnecessary. So when chimneys for 
dwelling houses, and glass windows were introduced, the same objection 
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was raised. They thought they had very comfortable houses without 
such expensiye^additions. What was good enough for their fathers was 
good enough for them. 

It is true that all things which are new are not improvements. Con- 
cerning some things it may be said, ^ The old is better." Old wine is 
better than new, but the same is not true of old printing presses, or of 
old school houses, or of old methods of teaching. We believe the peo- 
ple of the Center District will yet see eye to eye on this subject, and 
that they will soon provide suitable accommodations for a graded school. 
Meantime, although some inconvenience will be experienced from the 
location of the two school houses, we recommend that the school be 
graded as far as possible, upon the principle that *' Half a loaf is better 
than no bread,** especially if one is very hungry. 

SoHooL Houses. — Of the ten buildings used for school purposes, wa 
report four of them to be very good ; the remainder, although the ceil- 
ing of the rooms is too low, the sides and benches scratched with pen- 
cils, hacked with jack-knives, and innocent of all paint except on the black 
board, yet with a good teadier they can still be made comfortable. None 
of them have satisfactory means for thorough ventilation. Some- 
thing is done by letting down the windows from the top, and occasionally 
the falling of a few square feet of plastering, or snow-balls coming 
through the panes, do something more. A supply of pure air in the 
school room has much to do with the mental vigor and bodily health 
of the pupils. Yet Charles Northend, Esq., says, *^ The number of well 
ventilated bams in the State of Connecticut will far exceed the nnmber 
of well ventilated school houses.'* 

Teachers. — ^The value of a school depends very much upon the 
character of the teacher. His influence is beyond measurement The 
pupils* minds are as clay to the seal under his hand. He can make 
them love or hate their studies. He can show them that wisdom's ways 
are ways of pleasantness, or make them fear lest it be all along planted 
thick with ugly briars and thorns. He can unlock to their comprehen- 
sion and acquisition varied stores of intellectual wealth, or he may take 
away the keys of knowledge. If he were employed to fisishion their 
limbs and mould their features, how great an interest would be felt in his 
work I Ought it not to be greater when he is employed to fashion and 
mould their minds f 

The value of a good teacher cannot be told in dollars and cents. He 
loves his work and has a tact to teach and a tact to govern. His morals 
and his manners are good, and he influences his pupils in favor of those 
things that are " lovely and of good report." 
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A poor tpacher is about the poorest of all things. We say to ^ 
rents, you may get the cheapest help to hoe in your cornfields, but do 
not seek for the cheapest help to train the ^ olive plants around your ta- 
ble." You may employ the cheapest dentist to fill your teeth, but do 
not strive after the cheapest teacher^ who may fill your children's heads 
with tin or pewter instead of gold, — instead of that the price of which 
is above rubies. 

A poor teacher is a nuisance. The child asks bread and he gives him 
a stone. He leaves him uncheered and unguided, to struggle with un* 
intelligible statements and arbitrary rules. Nothing difficult is satisfiac- 
torily explained. He can neither measure the different capacities nor 
appreciate the feelings of children. When Bowditch, the celebrated 
mathematician, was a young lad at school, he one day obtained the so* 
lution of a very difficult problem. His teacher inquired who assisted 
him, and upon bis replying that he worked it out himself, gave him a se- 
vere flowing for lying! Who wants such a teacher ? 

To employ him for a single term is a great loss. A gap will be made 
in each child's education not easily repaired afterwards. Franklin says, 
" Time is money." To our children it is more. It is that with which 
gold cannot be compared. We cannot afford to hire a poor teacher, nor 
even accept his services as a gift. 

Duties of Parents. — But it is not enough to employ good teachers. 
Parents must cooperate with them. They should secure the regular at- 
tendance of their children, and never allow trifles to keep them at home, 
even for a single day. Much depends upon this. It is further impor- 
tant that the attendance be punctual. The committee have the name 
of the scholar in eacli school who was oftenest tardy. We forbear to 
report them. We also have a very long list of names of those who 
were not tardy for a single time for four months. The habit of puncitu- 
ality which they are now forming will attend and bless them through 
life. Parents should also visit the school. It will encourage both 
teachers and scholars to do their best. The common excuse for neglect- 
ing this duty is, want of time ; but where there is a will there is a way. 
They should, also, at home, show their children that they take an inter- 
est in their studies and progress. *' A kiss from my mother,'' said Benja- 
min West, " made me a painter." When a child, he drew a rough 
sketch of his infant brother lying in his cradle, with which, when his 
mother saw it, she was so pleased that she caught him up in her arms 
and kissed him. That act fixed his destiny, and wrote his name high on 
the rolls of fame. So now and everywhere, a few kind words from the 
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parents, a little attention and encouragement, will be an inrestment of 
time which will pay the noblest of dividends. 

In conclusion, we say that «very citizen owes duties to our common 
schools. It is here that the poor and the ijch meet together. Here the 
majority of our youth are being educated, and they are hastening for- 
ward to take the places of their parents. The children of to-day wUl 
be the men of to-morrow. They will control the destiny of our State 
and influence that of our whole country. The crowning glory of Con- 
necticut, in past days, has been her Common Schools. This was no 
mean praise. We believe she will continue to merit it. Looking, then 
upon a hopeful future, we welcome the new '^ Act concerning Education," 
which takes full effect to-day, trusting that it will pour out blessed influ- 
ences upon all our schools in a stream which will increase as it rolls, and 
fertilize as it flows. 



c. 

NORWICH FREE ACADEMY. 



My predecessor, in bis last annual Report, gave a brief account,of tbe 
movements wbicb led to tbe establisbment of tbe ^ Free Academy ** in 
tbe beautiful city of Norwicb. Since tbe publication of bis Report tbe 
building bas been completed and dedicated, and tbe scbool successfully 
organized. Believing tbat tbe enterprise of our Norwicb friends is de- 
serving of special notice and boping tbat tbeir noble example may ex- 
ert a &vorable influence upon tbe public, I propose to give a brief state, 
ment of wbat bas been done, and at tbe same time present a view of 
tbe beautiful edifice and also give tbe excellent dedicatory address of 
Mr. Gulliver and tbe remarks of E. Smitb Esq^ tbe Principal of the 
Academy. 

For nearly twenty years tbe friends of education bad labored to effect 
an improvement in tbe educational privileges of tbe city. But^ as is of- 
ten tbe case, tbeir efforts were opposed and tbeir motives perverted and 
tbey became almost disbeartened and ready to abandon all bope of se- 
curing tbe privileges so desirable and so essential. As a final resort^ an 
appeal was made to tbe liberality of tbe wealtby. Ibis appeal was suc- 
cessful, for it was made to men of large means and larger bearts. Tbey 
saw tbe desirableness of tbe object, and contributed freely and cbeerfiil- 
ly of tbeir abundance. From tbe gentlemen named below nearly one 
bundred thousand dollars were obtained for tbe purpose of organizing 
a tree institution, in wbicb tbe highest and best education could be af- 
forded to tbe youth of the city, without money and vritbout price. 

DONORS TO NORWICH FREE ACADEMY. 

Edward 0. Abbott, Christopher C. Brand, 

J. Hunt Adams, John Breed, 

Albert H. Almy, Israel M. Buckingham, 

Leonard Ballon, William A. Buckingham, 

Lorenzo Blackstone, Lucius W. Carroll, 
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William W. Coit, 
Charles A. Oonreree, 
Andrew J. Currier, 
Elisha Edwards, 
Charles N. Famham, 
Lafayette S. Foster, 
James L. G-reene, 
William P. Greene, 
Russell Hubbard, 
James M. Huntington, 
Charies Johnson, 
Ebenezer Learned Jr., 

* _ 

Stephen W. Meech, 
Samuel C. Morgan, 
Henry B» Norton, 



Charles Osgood, 
Amos W. Prentice, 
John A. Rockwell, 
Caleb B. Rogers, 
F. W. H. Rogers, 
John F. Slater, 
David Smith, 
Jedediah Spalding, 
Charles J. Stedman, 
Henry Thomasj 
Charles Tracy, 
Daniel Tyjer, 
Jeremiah S. Webb, 
Srastus Williams, 
William Williams. 



As a result of, and a monument to, the noble beneficence of these 
gentlemen, we refer to the magnificent building of which the accompa* 
nying cut is a feithful representation. The building itself, the grounds 
on which it stands and the excellent internal arrangement of the build- 
ing, as well as the excellent state of the school itself^ all unite to testify 
to the good judgment and taste of the donors. 
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¥lg. 2.— BAflmBNT. 

A, — ^Fnniaoe Boom. 

^.—Laboratory. 

C. — Coal Boom. 

/>.— BoyB' Play Boom. 

S,-jQii\B> Play Boom. 

a, a.— Stairs. 

b, — Area Windows. 

e. — Furnaces. 

d. d. — Basement Stairs. 

«.— Stairs to Laboratory. 

/.—Fire Place. 

g. — Iron Columns. 




Fig. 8.— First Floor. 

^.-^Teachers^ Entrance. 

^.»>Bpys' Hall. 

a— GirV Hall. 

i>.— Boys' Clothefr-Boom. 

J:— GirV " " 

/*.— Lecture Boom. 

{^.—Library. 

^.— Hall. 

/.—Platform. 

a. a. — Stairs. 

h, 6.— Wash-stand. 

c. «. c. — Porches. 

d, <£.— Teachers^ Closets. 
<. — ^Laboratory Stairs. 
/. — ^Ventiduots. 

a. ^.— Seats. 
A.—- Iron Columns, 
i. — Apparatus. 
4;.— Book Case. 




Fig. 4. — SscoKD AND Third 

FlX>ORS. 

A. — ^Teachers' Boom. 
A— Boys' Hall, 
tt— Girls' Hall. 
/>.— Becitation Boom. 
E. — Becitation Boom. 
F. — School Boom. 
6?.— Platform. 

a. a, — Stairs. 

b, 6. 6. — ^Boots. 
e. — ^Ventiducts. 

d. — ^Iron Columns. 
«.— Book Cases. 
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On the lower floor a large and beautiful room has been provided for 
a Library. The floor is neatly carpeted and the room properly furnished 
and made both comfortable and attractive. Mrs. Harribt Peok Wil- 
jLiAMs, with most commendable and cheering liberality, gave five thou< 
sand dollars for the establishment of a library — a noble gift for a noble 
object! This Library is to be called the ** P£Ok Library,'' in honor of 
the father of Mrs W., the late Capt, Bbla Pbck. A living, perpetuating 
memorial, it will exist with freshness long after monuments of marble 
shall have crumbled or shall have ceased to attract attention. 

DEDICATORY ADDRESS OF MR. GULLIVER. 

Wb have assembled to dedicate a costly and noble structure to the 
cause of education. It is an occasion which might very pardonably be 
employed in congratulation and rejoiciug. Whether we look upon this 
beautiful territory, consecrated to the uses of learning, or upon this 
ample building, of whose halls fair science is henceforth to be sole mis- 
tress, or upon this great endowment — a legacy from the present to all 
succeeding generations,~-or upon those other generous gifts, which are 
to station in our cabinets an elegant philosophical apparatus, and to 
cover these walls with the works of the learned and the great of all 
ages, we see, on every hand, the gathering materials for a magnificent 
enterprise, whose successful beginnings and prospective results, no en- 
larged mind can contemplate without a thrill of exultation and delight. 
Such comprehensive plans, with so generous an execution of them, 
make us think better of human nature. They inspire hope for the 
fiitare of our country and the world. They deepen the conviction that 
there is a God on high who is steadily advancing the race to dignity, 
purity and peace. 

Yet we feel no disposition to hold a jubilee over what has been ac- 
complished. We celebrate to-day not an achievement but a beginning. 
The collecting of these material resources is but a small part of the 
work we have to do. We have now to commence Our spiriltial build- 
ing. We have to provide an endowment of learning, and of skill 
and of genius. We have to mark out a territory of science around 
which we have to lay our curriculum of study. We have to devise 
an apparatus which shall move responsive to the laws of thought. We 
have not merely to place libraries upon our shelves, but to store minds 
with ideas, logically placed and delicately wrought^ to be an ornament 
and a treasure forever. 

6 
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We do not conceal from ourselves that here is a great labor. To 
conceive correctly, and to image forth to the thoughts, the ideal of such 
an enterprise, is a work demanding a gifted intellect, a large learning 
and ample experience in the science of teaching. To realize the ideal 
will be the labor of many long years. It will require patience, talent, 
scholarship, great steadiness of management, and great determina- 
tion of purpose. It can only be reached by gradual approximation. It 
will demand the united action of patrons, and trustees, and teachers, and 
scholars, and parents. 

Our eye then to day is upon the future rather than upon the past 
The emotion of anxiety overcomes that of exultation. And we have 
gathered these wise and learned men about us, we have summoned this 
intelligent assemblage of our fellow citizens, to consult upon this great 
problem and to obtain their aid in fixing the boundaries of our iustitu- 
tion, in determining its place among the sisterhood of schools, and in 
laying down the general principles which should govern its adminis- 
tration. 

As you have learned from the resolutions read in your hearing, I speak 
to-day in the name of the founders of the Institution. So far as any fixed 
views are now advanced in regard to the aim and plan of the school, they 
should be regarded as an exposition of the wishes of those who have 
established it, having been approved by their formal vote.* They de- 
sire in this manner to place in the archives of the Academy a full ex- 
position of their plans, for the information and guidance of those who 
shall succeed to its management. 

Following the order laid down in the resolution which is to be my 
guide, I will attempt to unfold the designs of the founders of the Kor- 
wiOH Free Acadbut, by a historical review of the circumstances in which 
it had its origin, and afterward by a more direct discussion of the nature 
and aim of the enterprise. 

The first settlers of Norwich, like all the early colonists of New Eng- 
land, regarded schools for their children, one of the prime necessities of 
the social state. As soon as a few scattered cabins had been erected 
on the banks of the Yantic, and even before the war-hoop of the con- 
tending Mohegans and Narragansetts had ceased to echo along its 
banks, we find the schoolmaster abroad in the infant settlement Mr. 
John Birchard has the honor of heading the worthy train of Norwich 
teachers, receiving in return for nine months* service in the year, £26 

* For the historical matter the author alone is responsiblei 
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provision pay. This substantial remuneration, which doubtless brought 
more potatoes to his cellar and corn to his crib, than ten times 
that amount would do at present, was supplied by a contribution of 9s. 
from each scholar, the town making up the deficit. The next mention 
of school matters upon the town records bears date 1676, when it was 
voted that *^ Mr. Dan*l Mason should be improved as a schoolmaster for 
nine months " — the meaning probably being, not that the town should 
improve Mr. Mason, but that Mr. Mason should improve the town. Two 
years afterwards, in 1680, the first formal town meeting was held for 
the special purpose of establishing a town school, at which the whole 
matter was left in the hands of the selectmen, with the following strict 
injunction. They should see ** 1. That parents send their children. 
2. That they pay their just proportion. 3. That they take care that 
the parents be not oppressed, especially such as are disabled. 4. That 
any additional expenses is a charge to the town and to be gathered as 
any other rates. 5. Whatever else is necessary to a prudent carrying 
through this occation, is committed to the discreshon of y* sd select 
men." * 

In 1787 an endowed free Grammar School went into operation, 
which was established by a legacy of £600 from Mr. Daniel Lathrop, 
Dr. L. is distinguished as having been, in partnership with his brother 
Joshua Lathrop, for a long time the only Druggist in the State of Con- 
necticut, in which business he rapidly amassed a fortune, gaining mean- 
while the highest regard of his fellow citizens for his far-reaching 
views and large generosity. Could that fund of £500 have been pre- 
served in accordance with the wishes of the donor, and made the nu- 
cleus of other donations as liberal for the times as his, what magnificent 
results might have been rolled np during the seventy years which have 
succeeded ! Owing to restrictions in the will, providing that the school 
should be kept eleven months in the year and eight hours each day, the 
town was at last obliged to relinquish the legacy and to forego the ben- 
efits of the large and flourishing school, which, for many years, was 
supported by it. Yet the design and the deed are none the less praise- 
worthy. The name of one who at that early period so fully compre- 
hended the importance of free schools of a superior order, and who so 
liberally provided for them, should be mentioned with high honor upon 
onr educational annals. Mr. William Baldwin was a distinguished 
teacher in this school. Among his pupils were the Rev. Dr. Nevins, of 



* History of Norwich, by Miss Oatilkins. 
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Baltimore, tlie Hon. Jabez Huntington and the Hon. Henry Strong, of 
Norwich, Gardner and Samuel Howland, of New York, the projectors 
and principal proprietors of the Panama R. R., together with several of 
the elder among the patrons of this Institution. The pupils educated in 
the endowed schools of 1787 have been among the leading projectors 
of the endowed school of 1850 1 From this center let similar influences 
go forth, and let the circle widen forever I 

In 1 690 the records inform us — ^* The Town orders a Public School : 
4<f. a scholar to be paid by the parent or master and the balance to be 
raised by the Townsmen by supply rates," In 1700 and 1701, school- 
houses were ordered to be built at the expense of the town. Taxes for 
the support of schools, as well as for the erection of school-houses, are^ 
it will be observed, no new thing in Norwich. 

About these days flourished a noted teacher, — Miss Sally Smith, — of 
whom many striking reminiscences are preserved among the gray-head- 
ed boys and girls among us. Miss Sally taught no less than three gen- 
erations of trembling pupils, confining her instructions chiefly to the 
mysteries of English spelling. She was greatly distinguished for her 
success in this department, and still more for her uncommon faith in the 
wisdom of Solomon. The legends still current among us of this lady's 
severity with the rod are quite astounding. They correspond, unfor- 
tunately, with the usual reminiscences of the school-teachers of those 
days. After all her usefulness, she died at last unhonored, but not forgot- 
ten, within the walls of the poor-house, — a warning to all who attempt 
to control the warm impulses of childhood by no other power than the 
iron rule of mere brute force. The times, however, should have borne 
the reproach rather than the teacher. From the year 1795 and on- 
ward, the Rev. Wm. Woodbridge, the father of the Geographer, kept a 
boys and girls' school in the house now occupied by Gen. Williams. To 
quote again from the history of Miss Caulkins, ^' The exhibitions of this 
school were deemed splendid, and great was the applause when Miss 
Mary Huntington came upon the stage, dressed in green silk brocade, 
a crown glittering with jewels encircling her brows, and reading Plato, 
to personate Lady Jane Grey, while young Putnam, the son of the old 
General, advanced with nodding plumes to express his tender anxieties 
for her in the person of Lord Guilford Dudley." 

That the schools of Norwich during the last century repaid well tlie 

care and money devoted to them is evident from the fact that they 

• furnished to the country five Presidents of Colleges, among whom we 

find the distinguished names of Fitch, the Founder and President of 
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Williains ; BaekiuB, President of Hamilton ; Eirkland, President of 
Harvard ; and Wheelock, President of Dartmouth. • The names of nu- 
merous prominent civilians and military men might be added to this 
list. The name of President Nott^ of Union, should perhaps also be 
mentioned, since he received his early education within the limits of the 
ancient tpwn, under the direction of his brother, who often boasted that 
he had taught the distinguished orator all the elocution he had ever 
learned, in the corner of one of the home-lots of the Franklin Glebe. 

In 1807 a Boys' School was established in the building now standing 
upon the Little Plain, by Gapt. Charles Rockwell, Dr. Dwight Ripley, 
Major Joshua Perkins, and others. This was called "The Chelsea 
Grammar School;" was designed chiefly for classical study. Its first 
teacher was Dr. Jonathan Knight, of New Haven. Hon. Jonathan 
Barnes of Middletown, Mr. Ros\vell C. Smith, the writer of school- 
books, Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, Rev. Dr. William Adams of New 
York, and Mr. Wyllys Warner, of New Haven, were among the teach- 
ers in this school. This school was, in later years, revived under the 
auspices of Mr. Charles W. Rockwell, the son of its early patron, and 
the building now standing upon the spot was erected by subscription. 
Many of ihe present citizens of Norwich received their early education 
in the ** Chelsea Grammar School." ' 

In 1812, Miss Lydia Maria Huntley, (now Mrs. Sigoumey,) of whom 
her native town is justly proud, as a scholar trained in Norwich 
Schools, and Miss Nancy Maria Hyde, established a Female Seminary 
in the house novf occupied by Mr. Edwin Gavitt, on the opposite side of 
the Little Plain, which flourished for some years. A school known as 
** The Proprietors' School," was also an institution of importance. The 
building stood on the east side of the Town Hal), and has since been 
converted into a stable. 

In the year 1815 a change took place in the organization of the pub- 
lic schools.' Upon the settlement of the parishes of Lisbon, Franklin 
and Bozrah, the whole control of the schools had passed, by law, from 
the town, to the ecclesiastical societies therein established, and at the 
above date these societies were again sub-divided into nearly forty 
school districts. The evil influence of these numerous independent juris- 
dictions was felt during all this period and is feU more and more as the 
country becomes more densely populated. Private schools were at 
the same time numerous, as they must be, when public schools decline. 
Among these may be mentioned the school for young ladies, kept in 
the building now occupied by the City Post Ofllce, by the distinguished 
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Dr. Jedidiah Morse, the author of the '* Amerioan Univeraal Geography,*^ 
to whom we are indebted for no small portion of the culture and intel- 
ligence which have characterized the mothers of the present generation 
of scholars among us. 

In the year 1827, a proposal was made by Mr. W. P. Greene, Mr. 
W. 0. Gilman, and others, to establish an Academy in Norwich on the. 
joint stock principle, with a capital of l|ld,000. The shares were readily 
taken, but there being a difference of opinion as to the location, the en- 
terprise was at last abandoned. Soon after, Mr. Thomas Robinson 
selected the lot near the Town Hall, where the building stands which 
was recently occupied as a boys' school, for a Female Seminary. After 
drawing a plan of the proposed building, he obtained subscriptions to 
the stock, and secured the erection of the ^ Norwich Female Academy." 
Many of the subscribers to the last named project, united in this. 

In 1838, the Legislature commenced a new era in the history of com- 
mon schools in Connecticut, by an act to provide for the better super- 
Tinion of these schools, by the appointment of a Board of Commissioners 
of Common Schools, whose duty it was made to collect and disseminate 
information to discover, devise, and recommend pliftis of improvement in 
the organization, administration and instruction of the schools, and 
through the labors of the Secretary, to awaken, enlighten, and elevate 
public sentiment in gelation to the whole subject of popular education. 
In pursuance of these objects a series of conventions were held in each 
county in the autumn of 1838, composed of school officers, teachers,- and 
friends of school improvement. The convention for New London 
county was held in Norwich, on the 6th of November, before which the 
Secretary of the Board, Hon. Henry Barnard, delivered an address, in 
which he advocated as the condition of any thorough and permanent im- 
provement of the Common Schools of the State — 1. An immediate re- 
vision of the laws relating to schools, by which each city and village 
should constitute one district with power to lay taxes and establish a 
gradation of schools ; and each town be made a school society with 
similar powers, exercised through a single committee. 2. An immediate 
and thorough renovation of the school-houses, so as to make them at- 
tractive and promotive of the health, comfort, and successful labor of 
teacher and pupils. 3. The consolidation of districts in cities and vil- 
lages under existing laws, and the establishment forthwith of a Public 
High School in each society, in which the course of instruction should 
be ^^ good enough for the best and cheap enough for the poorest family.*' 
4. The exercise of the power of taxation, which had ceased to be obliga- 
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tory since 1822, by each achool society in aid of the avails of the School 
Fund, and of rates of tuition collected in advance of the opening of 
tbe school for the payment of teacheis. 6. The selection of teachers in 
reference to their natural aptitude to teach, and their previous special 
training for the duties of the school room, and their examination by a 
County Board. 6. The establishment of one or more Normal Schools 
by the State, or by voluntary association, for the special preparation of 
teachers, and the assembling of teachers' classes or conventions for a few 
weeks in each year, in the several counties, for a review of the best 
methods of school government and instruction. 7. The faithful adminis- 
tration by school committees of the laws relating to schools, as they exist, or 
as they may be amended, and the awakening of public and parental inter* 
est in the condition and improvement of the schools by the publication of 
an annual report, and by the circulation among school officers, teachers 
and paients of a periodical exclusively devoted to schools and education. 
The delivery of this address occupied nearly the whole of the afternoon, 
and in the evening* the various topics were discussed and enforced by 

* The Connecticut Common School Journal for December, 1838| thus speaks 
of the Evening Session. 

** There was one of the most interesting debates, which this movement in be- 
half of our Sehools has oalied forth. The suggastions of Mr. Foster, as to the 
difficulty, if not the impraotieability, of making oar School System as thorough 
as that of Prussia;— of Dr. Hooker, on the importance of linking our schools in 
with our town policy, so as to make it the interest of all to look after their 
management, as after the expenditures for roads and bridges ; — of Mr. Rock- 
well, on the necessity of making our common schools better, before we can ex. 
pect parents who are able and willing to suppport private sehools, to give 
them up ;'«of Dr. Baton, on the improvement which a gradation of schools 
would effect, so as to bring the younger children, where it is practicable, under 
female teachers, and the older and more advanced, under a competent male 
teacher, and on the importance of creating a County Board, or Senatorial District 
Board, of School Examiners and Inspectors ; — of Mr. F. A. Perkins, on the ne- 
cesssity of going up to the fountain head in our plans of improvement, and pro- 
viding seminaries where teachers could be specifically trained for their arduous 
employment ;-— of the Rev. MoEwen, of New London, in his s^rching inquiries 
into the manner in which the duties of the school committees have been per- 
formed ;--of Mr. Breed, as to the miserable policy of hiring cheap teachers, 
Ad. : — these, and other suggestions, were well calculated to interest and instruct 
all. 

The President of the Convention, Hon. Calvin Goddard, in acknowledging 
a vote of thanks which was enthusiastioally passed, said he had never pre- 
sided over a meeting characterized by greater harmony and interest; or 
where he had more occasion to be proud of the ability and eloqueoce of the 
speakers." 
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members of the oonyention for our own and other towns in the cotrnty. 
In this and similar conventions held in this and other towns of the 
county and State, the seeds of a thorough school reform were sown 
broadcast over the community, which would have ripened sooner but for 
untoward political influences. 

In January, 1839, a serious effort was made to effect a reform in the 
schools of the society. This movement took its rise in debates of the 
Norwich Mechanics Association, in whose meetings the question had 
been discussed at intervals for two years, **Is the School Fund of Con- 
necticut, as at present used, an injury or a benefit to our Schools ?** The 
conviction became at last quite universal, that without additional taxa- 
tion of property for the support of schools, the fund is a decided injury 
to the cause it was intended to promote. A petition was accordingly 
prepared, praying the Legislature to grant to school districts the power 
of imposing taxes for the support of schools. 

By an act of the Legislature, in May, 1889, drawn up by the Secre- 
tary of the Board of School Commissioners, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of his report for that year, school districts, as well as school 
societies, were authorized to provide one or more school houses, to 
employ one or more teachers, establish a public library, and to im. 
pose taxes on property for these and other school purposes. In 
addition to the power by societies of consolidating one or more 
districts, adjoining school districts were authorized to associate to- 
gether and form a union district, with power to maintain a union 
school for the benefit of the older and more advanced scholars of such 
associated districts. 

After the passage of this act, the subject of forming a Union District 
out of the two districts into which the village of Greeneville was divided, 
in one of which a gradation of schools had already been established in 
a new school house with two rooms, erected in 1837, was fully dis- 
cussed, and resulted in re-unitin£ the two districts under the name of the 
Greeneville School District, in the erection of an additional school house, 
and an extension of the system of gradation already introduced. The 
first meeting of the united district was held August 14th, 1839, and the 
new system went into operation in December of the same year. The 
movement was popular. The children became deeply interested. Bet- 
ter teachers were procured, and in 1841, a class of lads were prepared 
for College, one of whom graduated at Brown University, another bore 
away the highest honors from Yale, and a third, after a scientific course 
at New Haven, became distinguished as a Chemist in connection wit h 
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the British Sanrey in Canada, and is now Professor of Ohemistry in the 
University of Quebeo. Daring that year this school gained the repu- 
tation of being the best district school in the State. Daring the fifteen 
years which have succeeded, these schools have maintained their excel- 
lence and their popularity. The enterprise of the citizens of Greeneville 
have been a standing rebuke to other portions of the town. These schools 
are greatly indebted for their establishment and continued efficiency to 
the exertions of Mr. William H. Coit, of Greeneville. 

In the spring of 1840, the Rev. 8. B. Paddock and Mr. Francis A. 
Perkins, a sub-committee of the Board of Visitors, submitted a report 
to the Society, in which they recommended that the number of districts 
be reduced to three, viz : ^the 1st, 2d and 8d, to constitute the first; 
the dd and 4th at the Falls, the second; and the old 5th and 7th, now 
united in Greeneville, the third.^ The scholars were to be classified in 
each district by placing the girls and boys under eight years of age un- 
der female teachers, and the girls over eight by themselves under female 
teachers, and the boys under a male teacher with female assifttants."* The 
schools at Greeneville were to be continued as they were in three schools, 
which were ^ unsurpassed by any in the State." This plan was, after 
some discussion, adopted without a dissenting voice, but was reconsider* 
ed in September of the same year, and the project was for that time 
abandoned. 

The condition of our schools for several succeeding years was truly 
lamentable. The various departments of instruction were arranged 
without any defined system of gradation. Many of them were kept in 
crowded, unventilated, and sometimes even filthy rooms. The teachers 
were inadequately paid. School-meetings commanded an attendance of 
from ten to twenty persons only, and the whole subject of education 
seemed to occupy a very subordinate place in the interest of the com- 
munity at large. The exertions of some individual teacher would occa- 
sionally elevate a particular school. But unsustained by the support of 
the adjoining portions of a well compacted system, it would soon sink 
back again to the general level. But very few of the children in the -' 
public schools received a thorough training even in the rudiments of an 
English education, while no facilities for higher study were afforded to 
those who desired to become master mechanics, accomplished naviga- 
tors, or thorough business men. Preparation for college and professional 
life was confined to the rich. No poor boy, however great his talents, 
or noble his aspirations, could enjoy the privileges of classical study. 

About the year 1848, six gentlemen, deeply interested in securing a 
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less expensive than the one in vo^e, if the schools were otherwise of. 
the same quality as at present ; that after suitable houses shall be built 
and paid for, we could even have far better schools at less cost ; conclu- 
ding with the recommendation of a plan in accordance with their 
views. 

The scenes which followed the presentation of this report, we are 
only too happy to bury in oblivion. Without therefore detailing inci- 
dents over many of which even in stern history will permit us to draw 
a veil, it is enough to say, that the simple and moderate proposal to 
unite our central school districts, so far as by a distinct vote of each 
they might consent to the plan, for the purpose of properly grading 
the schools, called into activity an opposition so unreasonable and un- 
scrupulous, that it would be difficult to find its parallel among the mul- 
titude of similar popular exdtementB which school reform in New Eng- 
land has uniformly encountered. But in this case, as in many others, 
evil worked out good. For several weeks the public mind was kept 
in a constant excitement upon the subject, and an amount of informa- 
tion was diffused through the community greater than twenty years of 
ordinary eflfort could have given. The raised expectations of the peo- 
ple were however doomed to disappointment. The whole project was 
scornfully rejected ! This was a glorious defeat, for it had in it the 
germs of a future triumph. The friends of education were happy to see 
it perfected by the exclusion, by a popular vote, of the offending visitors 
from office. Men now had full leisure to look upon what had been done. 
The eyes of hundreds were directed to the public schools. Are these 
things so ? was the question in every mouth. Gradually the people be- 
came convinced of the facts which had been reported by the committee. 
Indignation and mortification were excited by turns in view of the past. 
Anxiety for the future gave birth to a robust determination which was 
a sure presage of success. The lower the schools sunk, and the more 
closely they were scrutinized, the more certain became the coming re- 
action. 

This was the soil into which the seed was cast from which grew the 
grand enterprise whose successful beginning we celebrate to-day. In the 
midst of the struggle, a gentleman, since a large donor to the institution, 
declared more in jest than in earnest, '^ These men talk about a High 
School 1 I would not take one for a gift if it is to be managed by such 
assemblages as we have lately had at the Town Hall. I am in &vor of 
an endowed school and would give $5,000 towards one.'* This chance 
remark suggested the idea of this Institution, and led to a series of in- 
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qairies and investigations which were continued for two years. The first 
question was, Are public high schools, supported by taxation, in all re- 
spects successful 9 the second, Would endowed free schools remedy their 
defects 9 the third. On what plan should endowed schools be conducted 
in order to ensure success? On these points either by correspondence or 
by personal interview, a large number of the leading educators of the 
country were consulted. It was ascertained that in all quarters appre- 
hension was be^nning to be felt in regard to the working of our higher 
public schools. The lower schools up to the grade of the grammar 
school, were well sustained. Men were to be found in all our communi- 
ties who had been themselves educated up to that point, and understood 
practically the importance of such schools, in sufficient numbers to con- 
trol popular sentiment, and secure for them ample appropriations and a 
steady support. But the studies of the High School,-^ Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Ancient History, Latin, Greek, 
French and German, were a perfect ^ terra incc^ita " to the great mass 
of the people. While the High School was a new thing and while a 
few enlightened citizens had the control of it, in numerous instances it 
was carried to a high state of perfection. But after a time the burden of 
taxation would begin to be felt Men would discuss the high salaries 
paid to the accomplished teachers which such schools demand, and 
would ask, ** To what purpose is this waste ?" Demagogues, keen-scent- 
ed as wolves, would snuff the prey. ** What do we want of a High 
School to teach rich men's children V* they would shout ** It is a shame 
to tax the poor man tl,800 a year for teaching children to make xs and 
pothooks and gabble parlez-vous." The work would go bravely on ; 
and on .election day, amid g^eat excitement, a new school committee 
would be chosen in favor of retrenchment and popular rights. In a 
single day the fruit of years of labor would be destroyed. Such occur- 
rences it was ascertained, had already become sufficiently numerous to 
excite serious alarm among the most intelligent friends of education. 
Even in communities where the High School had been uniformly pros- 
perous, it appeared that the same influences were at work and awakened 
constant apprehension. The proposal to establish an endowed High 
School was regarded by all the gentlemen consulted with great favor, 
and a uniform opinion was expressed that, properly managed, it would 
supply all the defects in the public High School. Indeed the plan, though 
generally pronounced as impracticable, was hailed with enthusiasm, as 
at least a theoretical solution of a very perplexing problem. 
The next point was to ascertain the principles whioh should form the 
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basis of such an enterprise. The Putnam school at Newburyport seemed 
to furnish the best model for imitation. This school had received an 
endowment of $50,000 from Oliver Putnam, Esq., of Newbury, and was 
then in successful operation, extending a most beneficial influence over 
a wide circle of common schools in Eastern Massachusetts. One unfor- 
tunate error had however been committed by its founder in assigning 
the election of trustees to the town. A noted political leader, taking 
advantage of this circumstance, persuaded the people that Mr. Putnam's 
design in founding ihd school, was not so much to raise the standard of 
education, as to relieve his fellow citizens from the burden of taxation, 
and proposed that the school should be made a substitute for one of tlie 
public schools of the town. There is great danger that the benevolent 
design of Mr. Putnam will be frustrated by the same popular influence 
which is sapping the foundations of many of our public high schools. 
^Another salutary caution was given by the experience of the endowed 
school at Colchester. The funds there, are under the control of self- 
perpetuating board of trustees. But the school embraces all depart- 
ments of instruction, from the infant school upward. Thus it becomes 
a rival to the common schools, and depresses rather than elevates them. 
Various other points in the plan became the subject of careful thought 
and inquiry. The effort was made to obtain all the light which the expe- 
rience and skill of practical educators could furnish, though the painful 
conviction still remained, that others would, in like manner, hereafter 
learn wisdom from the errors into which we might fall. 

After the plan had been matured as fully as possible and the important 
facts bearing upon the case had been collected, a few of our most intel- 
ligent citizens were consulted in regard to the possibility of realizing it 
in Norwich. These gentlemen all received the proposal with deep in- 
terest ; but the effort to raise $75,000 for suoh a purpose in our little 
city, seemed to most perfectly visionary. The very magnificence of the 
project, however, awakened enthusiasm. Desire, as is often the case, 
was stimulated by the diflSculty of securing gratification. An intense 
feeling, already described, created by the contest of 1850, and by the 
present lamentable condition of ihe schools, existed through the commu- 
nity. The moment was in all respects propitious. It was suggested 
that some one individual might be found who, imitating the example of 
Mr. Putnam, would give the entire sum required. Our honored Presi- 
dent advised that ten persons should be invited to give $7,500 apiece, in- 
timating that he would be one of the ten. Accordingly in the spring 
of 1853, a letter was addressed to a few of the noblest and wealthiest 
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men of the city, detailing the facts in relation to our schools, giving 
some testimony in regard to the usefulness of high schools in other pla- 
ces, setting forth the superiority of an endowed school to one maintained 
by taxation, and unfolding the main features of the proposed plan for 
this school. This letter was first put into the hands of our President, 
who at once assumed one-tenth of the amount. It was next presented 
to another member of the present board of trustees, to whose perserer- 
ing efforts we are mainly indebted for the final completion of the sub- 
scription, and after due consideration another tenth was added. Next 
a note was dispatched to another member of the board of trustees, who 
has since enlarged his subscription to more than $10,000, and in half an 
hour the answer was returned that he would give ^* one tenth of $75,- 
000, or one-tenth of any other sum which might be raised for that pur- 
pose." Next the owners of this beautiful enclosure were applied to. 
Providence had there also prepared the way, for they were found con- 
sidering with deep interest an independent plsn for devoting their 
grounds to a similar purpose, and after careful examination, they gave 
cheerfully these five ample acres for the use of the academy. Thus 
four-tenths of the amount were secured. Subscriptions of twentieths 
followed in a like liberal spirit. The case of one noble man, since gone 
to his reward, should be especially mentioned, who did not even wait 
for an invitation to aid in the enterprise, but of his own accord gave his 
subscription of $3,750^ with some good natured reproaches that he had 
been passed by. But this fair wind and these bright skies continued but 
for a time. Darkness soon came upon us, and storms threatened our 
enterprise more than once with shipwreck. We were disappointed in 
the hope of obtaining the entire sum from a few individuals. The 
whole number of subscribers was thirty-five, the subscriptions varying 
from $500 to $7,500. By the blessing of Heaven, the whole amount 
was however finally pledged. And we desire here joyfully to recognize 
and devoutly to acknowledge the good hand of our God in all this enter- 
prise. His providence prepared the place fitted for this undertaking in 
the succession of events. An influence from Himself conld alone have 
inclined the hearts of the people to this unexampled liberality. And 
sure we are, that from Him only could have emanated the courage, and 
hope and strength which sustained the hearts of those who, for fifteen 
months, toiled through many a period of darkness and doubt, to a con- 
summation which we cannot err in regarding as fraught with blessings 
for the future generations of our children, the value of which no human 
mind, though aided by the most ardent enthusiasm, can fully estimate. 
^ Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name, God, give glory V^ 
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A few additional facte will close this historical sketch. A corporation 
consisting of the thirty-five original donors, was constituted by the Le- 
gislature of 1854. Whenever the number of this corporation shall be 
reduced by removal or death, below the number of twenty-five, the re- 
maining corporators are empowered to elect new corporators, so that 
the number shall be maintained at twenty-five. The corporation elect 
yearly three trustees, to hold office for three years. This is therefore a self- 
perpetuating body. This board of nine members has the entire charge 
of the Institution during their term of office. The entire sum at first 
subscribed for the academy was about $76,000. Of this, t50,000 are 
reserved as a permanent fund for the support of teachers. Of the bal- 
an ce, |Q,090 are invested in five and onerhalf acres of land, leaving 
$18,000 for the building. This sum being deemed insufficient to erect 
a house adequate to the anticipated wants of the Institution in coming 
years, $10,000 additional was raised, $4,500 of which were subscribed 
by three of the largest donors to the previous fund. Three individuals 
have therefore given over $10,000 each, and another $8,000 to the 
academy, and the whole number of donors is increased to forty. As a 
crowning glory to the whole enterprise, the donors of the land occupied 
by the academy, have made an additional gift of $5,000 for the endow- 
ment of a library, the income of which is to be appropriated annually 
to the purchase of books, preparing a room at the same time for its re- 
ception, and furnishing a large number of valuable works for immediate 
use. This is to be called the '* Peck Library." 

Such, citizens of Norwich, is the magnificent gift which a few noble 
men present us to-day ! These grounds, this building, these funds, they 
now commit to the guardianship of trustees, for the benefit of our chil- 
dren and our children's children, down t<> the latest generations. Nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars have been withdrawn from the business, 
the accumulations, nay in many instances from the ordinary comforts of 
our neighbors and friends, and with a free heart and open hand, they 
bid us approach and enjoy the whole on terms of perfect equality with 
themselves. They ask no remuneration. They demand no return. 
They have done this generous deed for the cause of education in this 
community ; and whether we receive it with gratitude or indifference, 
they will have their reward. Tet who does not feel that some ac- 
knowledgment is due to these nobleman f Who would not feel adiam- 
ed if they should have occasion to say that, as they speak of this enter- 
prise, no response indicating appreciation and interest is returned, and 
as they mention the few remaining necessities of the Institution to those 
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who are to share in its privileges, whose possessions have been and are to 
be enhanced in value by its establishment, tfaej should meet with a cold 
refusal, accompanied by the intimation that those who had a1ready*given 
thousands should themselves bear the whole remaining burden. Surely 
that is not the gratitude of a generous, high-minded community ! That 
shall not be our response, fellow citizens. I will venture, in your name, 
to turn to these, our benefactors and say — 

We accept this magnificent Institution I We thank you for it 1 We 
pledge ourselves to watch over it and to cherish it. It shall never want 
while we have the ability to provide for it If the growing necessity of 
the community, or the advancement of education in our land, demand, in 
the future, the enlargement of its plans and its means, to the fullest ex- 
tent of our ability we will lend our aid. We will strive to make it the 
glory of our beautiful town — the home of sound and liberal learning" 
the arena of a severe intellectual discipline — the center of a refined cul- 
ture in the elegant arts — the forum upon which shall reappear the mas- 
ters of eloquent speech — the academic hall which shall reutter the teach- 
ings of the academic groves^-the beautiful temple where ^Uhe Fear of 
the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom," shall lead the fair sister- 
hood of the arts, the sciences and the philosophies, with all the humani- 
ties of oratory, history and song, to the altar of Him who made this 
wondrous mind of man, to live and learn and grow forever ! 

I now pass to state directly the aims and plans of the Norwich Free 
Academy. 

It appears from the foregoing history that this Institution had its ori- 
gin in efforts, repeatedly defeated, to provide, for all classes in the com- 
munity, an education adequate to all the demands of their future occupa- 
tions. This is still the desire of its friends. They have no wish to unfit 
the scholars of this school for the ordinary employments of life. But 
they do wish to prepare them for a hiph success in whatever employ- 
ments they may engage. They intend that mechanics and merchants 
and navigators and agriculturalists shall be educated here, who by supe- 
rior culture and learning shall become masters in their business. They 
intend that young ladies shall be educated here, not to flit like butterflies 
through the world, as beautiful and as useless as they, but to adorn so- 
ciety, to mould the mind of youth, to be the honored heads of well or- 
dered households and to charm by the beauty of an elegant culture and 
a disciplmed mind. They wish to offer to the poorest boy in the commu- 
nity, who aspires to join himself to the noble fraternity of scholars, the 
opportunity to fit himself for the university or the sdentific sdiool. Their 
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motto 18 — Everj emplojment is dignified and honorable to one who is 
determined to excel. 

It has also appeared that it is a prime object with the founders of this 
Institution, to improve and perfect the lower schools, Tbey charge it 
upon their successors to see to it that this design be not defeated. They 
wish to link this school to the system of public schools in this town. 
They desire that it should by the character of its examinations, encour- 
age, first, thoroughness in the studies pursued in the lower schools, and 
secondly a perfect system and an exact gradation in those schools, so 
that no class of schools shall cover ground occupied by another. They 
hope, ere long, to see thronghout the town an organization something 
like the following. 

1. The alphabet or Oral School, in which shall be collected children 
under the age of seven years, who shall be taught or trained chiefly by 
oral instruction. The grand object in these schools should be to secure 
a healthy and uniform development of the budding faculties of the in- 
fant mind. They should be schools for training rather than for instruc- 
tion — ^for the training of the physical, inteilecti^al and moral natures 
alike. The elements of elocution, music, drawing and penmanship 
might be incorporated with intellectual sports of their little ones. All 
work should be play in these schools, but the play should be so adroitly 
contrived as to promote the great ends of education. 

2. The Primary School^ where children who have learned the alpha- 
bet shall be taught to speak their mother tongue, by elementary lessons 
in elocution ; to read it, by combining letters into wo/ds ; and to write 
it, by thorough drilling in spelling and by practice in the rudiments of 
penmanship. First lessons in arithmetic and geography might be spar- 
ingly introduced, and special exercises for the development of the vari- 
ous intellectual fiAculties should be continued. The children would usu- 
ally leave this school at the age of ten. 

3. The Intermediate School, in which the study of the English lan- 
guage should still be made prominent, in the departments of speaking, 
reading and writing. In addition, the work of constructing the lan- 
guage should be commenced, by the study of the rudiments of gram- 
mar, and simple exercises in composition. Arithmetic and geography 
are prominent studies in this department, and the work of mental train- 
ing should be prosecuted with vigor. 

4. The Grammar School. Here the study of elocution, penmanship 
and grammar, before commenced, are to be continued and carried to as 
high a point of excellence as possible.. Arithmetic and political geogra- 

7 
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phj are to be completed. Practical exercises in constructing sentences, 
and to a limited extent, epistolary and historical composition should be 
introduced. The history of the United States, the elements of physi- 
ology, with other studies, should be added, as may be found expedient, 
while the great work of mental training should be carefully prosecuted. 

5. At this point we propose to introduce this Free Academy into the 
general system. Its founders desire that it should, by every possible in- 
fluence, encourage the introduction into the lower schools of the general 
plan here sketched. This course of elementary study lies at the founda- 
tion of excellence in every calling in life. It is necessary to the laborer, 
the artisan, the merchant and the professional man alike. After enter- 
ing this Institution, the courses of study adapted to different classes of 
pupils will necessarily diverge. But the same foundation must be laid 
for all. 

A third prominent design in the establishment of this Institution is to 
promote within it, and to encourage without it, a thorough mental disci- 
pline. The founders wish explicitly to declare that education^ that is, a 
leading forth of the mental powers, is, in their estimation, of far more 
importance than mere instruction. Knowledge, stored in the memory, 
may easily be lost, but the power to acquire knowledge, and to appropri- 
ate it, as easily as the lungs receive and appropriate the vital air, once 
gained, is never lost. Amid the pressure and bustle of practical life, princi- 
ples of philosophy may be forgotten, the processes of logic may be thrown 
aside as useless rubbish, trains of argument may fade from recollection ; 
but a logical habit of thought, a clear, reasoning mind, once possessed, is 
a treasure forever. When our schools engage systematically in this 
business of mental discipline, they will do a work of true sublimity^ 
Neither in the coming years of life, nor through the ages of eternity, 
shall that work be undone. Such are the convictions of the originators 
of this enterprise. It is their desire to see a perfect system of mental 
culture, adapted to the various grades of schools, and calculated to 
strengthen every mental faculty, introduced into all our elementary in- 
stitutions from the oral school to the high school. In respect to this In- 
stitution, without attempting to prescribe any special course of study, 
they desire that this grand object shall be kept distinctly in view in ar- 
ranging the studies, especially of the first two years, and that all the 
classes of students, whatever their ultimate destination in life is to be, 
should be subjected to a course of training as thorough and complete as 
practicable. And they add their conviction that the course best adapted 
to this purely gymnastic purpose, is the study of the ancient languages. 
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and of the higher mathematics, comhined, for purposes of a more ele- 
gant culture, with attention to the modern languages, English literature 
and the fine arts. 

The next point wjiich the founders of this Institution desire to notice, 
is the importance of adapting the course of study to the necessities of 
students destined to different callings in life. Accordingly, after secur- 
ing for all alike, the advantages of the mental training before mentioned, 
they anticipate the necessity of instituting four distinct courses of study. 

The first is designed for those who are destined to enter the college 
or the university. This course will be almost entirely a classical one, in- 
cluding only to a limited extent the mathematics and the natural scien- 
"ees. Regarding as they do, this department of education as of leading 
importance, and as essential to the culture and djBvelopment of the mas- 
ter minds in the community, they desire that this Institution should fur- 
nish every possible facility for the most thorough classical scholarship. 
In this direction they wish to connect this Institution with the college. 

The second course is designed for those who wish to prepare for 
the scientific or polytechnic school, with a view of making science a 
profession. These schools are as yet in their infancy in this country, 
and the requirements of this class of students will be more easily deter- 
mined in future years. 

The third course is designed for boys who are to complete their school 
education in the Institution and enter the various practical employments 
of life. This course is capable of almost indefinite subdivision and 
enlargement, the extent of which must be determined by the means pos- 
sessed of furnishing instruction. The founders express their desire that 
so far as possible each boy may receive instruction which will make him 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles of the business which he is to 
follow, so that he may not be a mere laborer, or journeyman, but master 
of his trade, or occupation. 

The fourth course is designed for girls who are to finish their school 
education in the Institution. The founders of this school regard this 
department of their labors as second to no other in importance, if indeed 
it should not be placed in advance above all. Their sentiments on this 
subject are briefly as follows : 

They believe that the great defect of female education, at present is, the 
undue prominence given to the mere instruction at the expense of mental 
training. They therefore desire that the studies of the young ladies of this 
Institution should be modeled somewhat after the gymnastic course de- 
signed for the training of professional men. They would be glad to have 
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this method pursued if possible so far as to cover a large portion of the 
classical course prescribed for the boys who are to enter college. If in 
any instances this is found inexpedient, they desire that this great prin- 
ciple should be kept in mind in the arrangements of a more purely 
English course. They wish that the young ladies who graduate at this 
Academy may be able to think clearly and reason correctly and to ex- 
press their thoughts either in speech or writing with precision, el^ance 
and force. They wish on the other hand to state their conviction that 
the female mind is in some respects essentially unlike that of the other 
sex, as the demands which are made upon it are also essentially different. 
They do not wish to cultivate a masculine strength at the expense of a 
feminine facility and grace. This course would rob a woman of her power 
and alienate her birthright. They desire therefore to mingle with severer 
gymnastic studies, the study of elegant literature, and of such natural 
sciences as will lead her steps among those objects of beauty with which 
God has plentifully filled our world, and of those elegant arts which place 
men at the side of the great Creator, and enable him, as the child im- 
itates the voice and the hand of the parent, to become himself a creator- 
elaborating in marble or upon canvas, forms of beauty, and in song re- 
producing and recombining the harmonies of nature. 

In all these various courses they desire that the study of our own 
mother tongue should have an important place. Next in importance to 
the power of thinking, they rank the power of using with accuracy, 
readiness, elegance and force, the great instrument of thought — the 
language of common life. The modem languages should also find a 
prominent place in the studies of the school. 

Finally, the founders of this Institution desire to repeat, what is al- 
ready emphatically asserted in the constitution, that they wish the Bible 
to be made the text book in the school. By this they do not mean 
merely that it should be read at the daily devotions, but that it should 
be studied, as a history, as a book of moral science and of practical 
ethics, and a model of literary excellence. They do not intend to tol- 
erate the introduction of any instruction or influence on points of dis- 
agreement among Christians ; they do not wish that Theology, in the 
technical sense, should hold any place among the studies of the school. 
But they do intend that this shall be a Christian Institution; that 
the motives employed shall be drawn from the truths of the Divine 
Word ; and that the moral conduct enjoined shall be the morality which 
was taught by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and which was exem- 
plified in his spotless life. 
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In closing this statement of their sentiments and plans, the fonnders 
of this Academy would not conceal the fact, that the designs they have 
now unfolded, which are far more extended than those they at first en- 
tertained, will require, as the number of scholars increases, a large 
increase of the endowment for the support of teachers. But they be- 
lieye that God, who has so manifestly aided us hitherto, will incline 
the hearts of many, who shall here enjoy for their own children, 
advantages procured by the generosity of their fellow citizens, to do 
for the Institution all which shall be required to make it a blessing 
and a glory to this ancient town. They wish however to have it 
fully understood, that the school cannot be brought up to the standard 
here indicated, at once. The able and experienced teachers, to whom, 
with the most unlimited confidence we have committed the opening of 
this enterprise, will do all in their power to bring order and system out 
of the chaotic elements which they will here find collected. But years 
must elapse before their ideal can be fully realized. Meantime let them 
be assured of a hearty sympathy, and a firm support. Honored and 
beloved as they have been, in other communities, they will, we are con- 
fident, feel that they have met with no loss in coming to this. They 
will here be under no necessity of keeping a watchful eye upon an ever- 
changing public sentiment, swayed as it constantly is, by appeals to 
prejudice and passion. They need be under no apprehension that the 
labors of years would be swept away by a freshet of popular excitement 
as sudden as unaccountable. We assure them of a steady cooperation 
in the execution of their plans of culture and instruction, in the adminisr 
tration of a wholesome discipline and in all their efforts to enlarge the 
sphere and perfect the system of the school. 

And now with many anxieties, and many fears, and yet with a good 
courage and a strong hope, those who have established this Academy com- 
mit it to the community and to coming generations. Thby dedicate it 
TO-DAY TO THE CAUSE OF PopuLAR EDUCATION, They anticipate for 
it a wide influence and a great success. With confident expectation they 
look forward to the time, as not far distant, when, embraced within the 
circle of its genial influence, a complete and perfected system of schools 
shall spring up through this queenly town, dotting with beautiful struc- 
tures her fair territory, as jewels glitter upon a royal robe. They trust 
that within its walls, the facilities for a higher education will be fur- 
nished to our sons and daughters, so cheaply that the poorest can en- 
joy them, and so amply that the richest shall be grateful for the privi- 
lege of receiving their benefits. 
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With these hopes and these plans, they now launch this great enter- 
prise upon the bosom of the wide future. May it prove staunch and 
strong I may the winds of Heaven blow kinkly upon it ! and may it, 
year by year, return to our homes its priceless freight of youthful minds, 
enriched by learning, developed by a liberal culture, refined by the 
study of all that is beautiful in nature and in art, and prepared for the 
highest usefulness and the purest happiness. 

ADDRESS OF MR. SMITH. 

Mr. Elbridob Smith, Principal of the Free Academy, said : — 
Mr. President : — My oflScial relation to the institution which we this 
day inaugurate, may seem to justify and perhaps even require me to 
give some brief expression of thought and feeling in reference to it on 
this occasion. But in attempting this I labor under a great embarrass- 
ment — not that I have nothing to say, but that I have so much to say — 
not from any feeling of indifference in respect to the occasion which has 
called us together, but from a conviction that to do anything like justice 
to it, far transcends my humble ability. 

The circumstances under which we are convened, are of far more 
than ordinary interest. Whatever may be the ultimate &te of this 
institution, whether it be destined to a career of prosperity and success, 
or whether it be destined to adversity and early decay, in either case, 
Sir, we must concede this day to be one of signal importance. The suc- 
cess of the " Norwich Free Academy," will, I believe, most favorably 
affect the interests of education in this State, and indeed in the adjoining 
States. Its failure will be no less operative in its influence. You will 
pardon me. Sir, for speaking of ita failure, 1 speak of this not as an event 
probable, but as an event possible—not as a result to be permitted, and yet 
as one which must be duly contemplated, that it may be the more effect- 
ually avoided. We place ourselves to-day, Sir, in a kind of moral Ther- 
mopylae. We take a position which we may and which we can hold with 
immortal honor, but from which we cannot retire without something 
more than the mortification of defeat. In inviting our friends and the 
friends of education from distant cities and from other States, to be with us 
on this occasion of joyful and yet of solemn consecration, we make them 
witnesses of the sacred covenant which we this day make for the higher 
and better education of the youth in this community. In invoking the 
higher sanctions of religion by the lips of her ministers, we not only 
make our solemn appeal to Heaven for that aid without which we can 
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never prosper, but we express our deliberate vows that we will be true 
to the holy cause to which this temple has been reared. The act of 
dedication which we this day perform, is not a mere formality. We 
have not been summoned here to an unmeaning and heartless cere- 
mony. 

The establishment of an endowed school upon a liberal foundation is 
one of the most significant events that can occur in the history of the 
community in which the school is situated. I say of an endowed school « 
but I do not know that I ought to make this limitation. The establish- 
ment of any school which answers thei great ends for which schools 
exist, is one of the most interesting events that can occur in the progress 
of society. We enter to-day, Sir, upon no untried and doubtful experi- 
ment. In our own country, and more especially in that from which we 
are proud to derive our origin, the establishment of endowed schools 
has worked important eras, not only in intellectual, but in social and 
even in political history. And I cannot resist the temptation which this 
day presents to the mind, as we stand at the source of a stream which 
is to flow on through succeeding generations, and afifect them in tlieir 
highest relations and dearest interests, to trace some of the more prom- 
inent features of its future course. We should not forget that the 
" Norwich Free Academy *' already has a history. It has a local histo- 
ry ; and more than this, it has a genealogical history. Not more truly 
do we trace our lineage to our Anglo-Saxon progenitors, than does this 
Academy derive its origin from the same hardy and exalted source. 
From the character of its ancestors let us endeavor to conjecture son^e- 
thing of what its own will be. Let me go back for a moment to a period 
one hundred and twenty-five years prior to the discovery of this conti- 
nent, and find in William of Wykeham, who founded the oldest of the 
Grammar Schools in England, a worthy representative of yourself. Sir, 
and those who are associated with you in this enterprise of expensive 
and disinterested benevolence. The Grammar School of Winchester 
was founded in 1373, and its imposing architecture at the present day 
stands as a monument of the liberality and artistic skill of its founder. 
And this is the school which has given to England and to the civilized 
world in the present century, one of the noblest men which the century 
has produced. In the succeeding century, the example of William of 
Wykeham was imitated by Henry VI, in the establishment of Eton 
school, and these two foundations in subsequent reigns, gave rise to 
those numerous charitable foundations, both collegiate and academic, 
in which the stem Anglo-Saxon character was nurtured and developed, 
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and which became the foster parents of the great Puritan leaders, the 
Miltons, the Cromwells, the Pyms and the Iretons. And is it rash, 
Sir, to cherish the belief that from this foundation maj go forth an influ- 
ence not unlike that which has gone forth from Winchester and Eton — 
that these ample halls may resound with the voices of those who will 
give new direction to human thought and higher energy to human ac- 
tion ? Could William of Wykeham have foreseen the career of glory 
which his charity would run — the heroes, the statesmen, the scholars 
and the divines who have been reared upon his foundation, would he 
not have felt more than compensated for his toil and his sacrifice 9 Or 
could Henry VI have seen in a kind of prophetic vision, the illustri- 
ous names that throng in the catalogue of Eton, the Boyles, the Wal- 
poles, the Cbathams, the Grays, the Porsons, the Grenvilles, the Can- 
nings and the Windhams, would he not have felt a far higher satisfac 
tion than in any, or all of his royal successors ? Yes, might he not 
have exclaimed, in the language of that great poet who was educated 
upon his foundation, 

" Yisioiw of glory spare my aching sight, 
Ye unhorn ages crowd not on my soul, 
No more our long lost Arthur we bewail, 
All hftil I ye genuine kings, Britannia's issue hail 1 ** 

And may not you, Sir, on this day which marks the successful comple- 
tion of the first period of the history of this institution, in the erection of 
which you have engaged with all the wisdom of mature age, and with 
all the devotion and ardor of early manhood, with these promising re- 
cipients of your bounty before you, who begin this very week to drink 
of the streams which your benevolence and labors, and those associated 
with you, have caused to flow, may not you venture to look down the 
vista of coming years, and see springing from the foundation which has 
here been laid, with profound wisdom and princely liberality, a long race 
of virtuous men arising to bless your memories, and to honor your 
bounty — may not you, Sir, in the light of the history of similar institu- 
tions, behold with cheerful confidence, your native hills and streams 
thronging with those who will *' unfold new properties of matter, nqw 
forces of the elements, new applications of the mechanical powers 
which may change the condition of things ;" yes, and with thos^ too 
who will rule in the realms of abstract thought, who will push moral 
and metaphysical investigation beyond the limits to which it has been 
carried by Wayland, will take up Greek culture where our own Wool- 
sey shall leave it, and strike hands with the successors of our Sillimans, 
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our DanaS) our Websters and our Barnards in new and still more 
brilliant achiyements in their respective fields of inquiry ? 

But, Sir, it is time for me to dissolve these bright visions of the fancy, 
glad as I should be to dwell still longer upon so inviting a theme — to 
point out with some distinctness the points of resemblance and contrast 
between our own institution and its great English prototypes — to place, 
as it were, side by side, the cloistered halls and the scholastic studies 
the trivia and the qucuirivia of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and the far more genial and simple structures with their whole ency- 
clopaedias of study which characterize this nineteenth century ; to take 
Winchester and Eton, or Rugby and Harrow, as they stand to-day, 
(modified it is true in some features by Time, that greatest of reform- 
ers,) with the hoary vestments of four or five centuries upon them, 

" Rich as they are in names that cannot die, • 

And youthful hearts already beating high. 
To emulate the glories won of yore ; 
That days to come may still the past outvie, 
And their bright rolls be lengthened more and more, 
Of statesmen, bard and sage, well versed in noblest lore," 

and show what greater elements of power have been gathered by ad- 
vancing civilization for the work which we have this day commenced. 
It would not be too much to say that our starting point is far in advance 
of that which they have now reached — that with the best elements of 
their culture, we combine others of perhaps equal power, and with a 
freedom in our charter to profit by all the improvements and discoveries 
that may be made in the great science of education. But these are 
thoughts and reveries in which you. Sir, may properly indulge — you 
may give yourself up to these visions and f^el that they are rightfully 
yours. For me, there is a view less fanciful. With you, Sir, this is a 
day of triumph. You can look back to the day when with some anxiety, 
yet without grudging, you launched this enterprise, with the generous 
subscription of $7,600, and feel that your part of the work is in a meas- 
ure completed. You can review the seasons of preplexity and embar- 
rassment and delay through which you and your coadjutors have 
passed, and feel to-day, by the blessing of Heaven, that you have 
achieved a triumphant success. It is at this point that my labor begins. 
These massive walls, these spacious apartments, these ample and de- 
lightful acres, this noble library, this beautiful and efficient apparatus, 
you commit to my care, as the means for performing the great work to 
which you have called me. As I gird on my professional panoply, to 
enter this new field of action, permit me to assure you in all sincerity, 
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how deeply I feel the greatness of the trust which I have presumed to 
accept at your hands. Should I be able, in some humble degree, to 
realize the hopes which the founders of this school have cherished, and 
organize and instruct a school which shall be in some measure in har- 
mony with these princely accommodations, I shall feel that something 
has been done towards advancing the interests of education beyond the 
limits of this immediate community. The niagnitude of the work is, I 
confess, at times almost appalling. And yet there is something inviting 
in the very greatness of the work which I see before me. To attempt 
the solution of the problem which you have committed to my hands — to 
determine whether it is feasible to educate human beings in perfect 
harmony with their varied and exalted powers — to present to the young 
and plastic mind, the nutriment that it craves — to surround it with the 
influences which will elevate and refine, and yet not enervate nor be- 
wilder it — to cherish every noble aspiration, and restrain the first mo- 
tion of unhallowed ambition — to stimulate inquiry, and yet not encour- 
age a restless and vague curiosity — to develop the mind and not neglect 
the health of the body — ^to strengthen the intellect, and still purify the 
heart — to regard constantly the interests of this present fleeting life, 
and not overlook for one moment the future and eternal life — to guard, 
in short, with the strictest care, all the interests of the rational mind 
and immortal soul, and endeavor in God's strength to repair the ruins 
of our fallen nature, and produce an intelligent, vigorous and virtuous 
manhood, reflecting, in some degree, at least, the glory of the great 
Original — to attempt all this, and as far as possible ascertain the condi- 
tions of its successful accomplishment, combines elements not of solici- 
tude only, but of hope and attraction as well. 

This occasion must not pass without a brief notice, at least, of those 
who are to reap the benefits of this beautiful building, and its ample 
endowment. It is to me, Sir, a matter, of the deepest interest, that this 
day brings together the founders of this Academy and those who are to 
share immediately in its advantages. I see before me the representa- 
tives of two generations — one that has acted the greater part of its 
share in the great drama of life, the other, as it were, but just rehears- 
ing, preparatory to entering upon the great stage of action — the one 
thoughtful and grave, with lines of care impressed upon brows which 
have buffeted the storms of two and threescore years ; the other elastic 
and joyous, and as yet inexperienced in the real warfare of life. It is a 
rare felicity, my young friends, which you this day enjoy, of meeting 
your benefactors face to face, and of receiving directly from their hands 
the sacred trust which you are to transmit as well as enjoy. Your 
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position is one of responsibility, as well as of privilege. The trust 
which you this day receive, will hardly pass from your hands to your 
successors, in the same condition as you receive it. As you convey 
these blessings down through every rising race, see to it that they suffer 
no diminution in your hands. Let me exhort you to rise to a full appre- 
hension of the nature of the position which you now occupy. Look upon 
these ample halls that are thrown open to you to-day ; behold this lovely 
landscape, arrayed as it were, in all its festal drapery ; these groves 
that have put on their autumnal robes of gold and scarlet ; the heavens 
above you smiling as if in approbation and sympathy with this scene ; 
behold the benefactors who bid you more than welcome ; remember the 
parents who have brought you hither, with all those anxieties, yearn- 
ings and aspirations, too vast for words, too deep for tears, which 
parents alone can know ; look down the vale of coming years and see 
the shadowy forms of future generations, who are waiting to occupy 
your places, rising and with clasped hands imploring you to be true to 
your duty ; survey this whole field of noble incentive, and as you take 
your places as scholars in these rooms, let your fidelity testily that you 
are the worthy recipients of these signal advantages. 

Mr. President, permit me in conclusion to congratulate you upon the 
consummation which you are permitted to realize this day — that you 
are permitted to behold the completion of a work which has occupied 
so large a portion of your time and attention, for the last three years. 
You enjoy a happiness this day which seldom falls to the lot, because 
it so seldom coincides with the desires of any man. In the serene even- 
ing of a virtuous, an earnest and a useful life, with your «Bye un- 
dimmed, and your natural force unabated, regardless of the clamor of 
political strife, you are permitted to lay the foundations of an intellect- 
ual empire which we hope will live and flourish when aU the rage of 
party and faction shall have ceased. 

"The good began by you shall onward flow, 
In many a branching stream and wider grow ; 
The seeds that in these few and fleeting hours, 
Your hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck your grave with amaranthine flowers, 
And yield you fruits divine in heaven's immortal bowers." 



D. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 



To School Visitors and Committees respecting School Libraries, 

The School Law, passed, May Session, 1856, contains the following 
provision for the establishment of Libraries in School Districts : 

Section 1. The Treasurer of the State, upon the order of the Super- 
intendent of Schools, is hereby authorized and directed to pay over the 
sum of ten dollars, out of any moneys that may be in the public treasury 
to every school district which shall raise by tax or subscription a like 
sum for the same purpose to establish within such district a school 
library, and to procure a philosophical and chemical apparatus ; and 
the further sum of five dollars, annually, upon a like order, to the said 
districts, upon condition that they shall have raised a like sum for 
such year, for the purpose aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. The selection of books for such libraries shall, be approved 
by the* board of visitors of each town. 

Sec. 3. The board of visitors of each town shall make proper 
rules and regulations for the management, use and safe keeping of such 
libraries. 

REMARKS. 

It is to be hoped that the inhabitants of no school district in the 
State will prove themselves so indifferent to the welfare of their children 
as to neglect to avail themselves of this proffered bounty of the State to 
procure a library of valuable books. For the credit of the State, let it 
not be said that a single district has failed to secure such a blessing, 
when placed within its reach. Is it said in any case, that the school 
house is too open and dilapidated to make it a safe depository of the 
library ? This objection is not of suflScient weight to postpone for a sin- 
gle day the acquisition of such a treasure as the library would prove 
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to the children and their parents, for a strong case might be obtained 
for the safe keeping of the books, or they might, till the erection of a 
better house, be deposited in some neighboring dwelling. 

One thing is certain. In the report of the Superintendent to the next 
Legislature, the list of those districts which have procured the library by 
the side of the list of those which have failed to do so, will very clearly 
show the dividing line between those districts which are interested in 
the improvement of their schools and those which are not. 

Several of our sister States have made exceedingly liberal provision 
for the etablishment of school libraries. New York expends annually 
for this purpose, $55,000; Ohio, $80,000, and within the past two 
years, 320,000 volumes of good books have been placed in her school 
libraries ; Indiana has, within three years, appropriated for this pur- 
pose, $309,510. 

Other States might be named which have done much in the same di- 
rection. We may, perhaps, profit by such examples, yet we would not 
expend money to establish these libraries, becattse other States have 
done it, but because the best interests of the youth in our schools re- 
quire such pronsion. 

It should not be supposed that the design of school libraries is merely 
to supply reading for juvenile capacities. It has a much wider scope. 
The selection should embrace books suited to the capacities and tastes 
of different classes of adults. In relation to the description of books 
which should compose a school library, the following remarks are quo- 
ted from my Report for 1856. 

*' These libraries should, of course, contain only books of the highest 
merit in their respective departments of science and literature. Being 
designed for -the whole people and purchased by the common revenue, 
it would not be expected that works of a sectarian or denominational 
character in religion, or of a partisan character in politics, should be ad- 
mitted. 

"^ A rigorous censorship should exclude every volume which bears the 
slightest taint of impurity in language or sentiment, or is calculated in 
the slightest degree to corrupt the taste, or deprave the heart. Nothing 
of a doubtful tendency even should be allowed a place in the collection. 
Its contents should be such and only such as an enlightened Christian 
parent would wish to put into the hands of his children. 

** These libraries should consist of such books as are designed for the 
instruction in all those matters which are indispensable to the well- 
being of all. They should be adapted to the tastes and wants of both 
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sexes, as well as the probable destination and pursuits of those for 
whom they are intended. Some of them should be suited to the capa- 
cities of juvenile readers, and others should be of a character calculated to 
entertain and instruct those of more maturity in years and cultivation. 
They should be mainly works of substantial utiltiy to our business or 
improvement to our happiness. 

*^ These libraries should comprise history and biography, voyages and 
* travels, works on natural history^nd the physical sciences, treatises on 
agriculture, manufactures and arts, some of the productions of the great 
poets and orators, and a judicious selection from the current literature of 
the day. To these should be added some of the best books on education 
for the use of parents and school officers, some on the history and prac- 
tice of teaching for the use of teachers, and a few of the most important 
books of reference, including that storehouse of knowledge, Noah Web- 
ster's unabridged Quarto Dictionary, which, though produced on Con- 
necticut soil, is beyond the reach of her children, unless they remove to 
some one of those States which have sent it to all their schools." 

OONSTRUOTION OF THE LAW. 

1. I should deem it unnecessary to remark, that the law does not in- 
tend to limit .the sum to be raised to ten dollars, had not the question 
been raised. The money may be raised by " tax or subscription." Of 
course, there could be no legal objection to raising any amount by 
*' subscription," but when taxation is named, there are usually some in- 
dividuals disposed to limit the sum to be raised to the strict letter of 
the law. In order to settle this point, it is only necessary to refer to 
the 14th Sec. of the 3d chap, of the School Law, where districts are au- 
thorized " to establish a school library," and to ** lay taxes " for this and 
other purposes named, without any restriction as to the amount. 

2. Can any portion of the " one per cent, tax " be legally applied to 
the purchase of library books and apparatus ? The " public money " 
can "be applied and expended" only in paying for the "services of 
teachers." I do not consider that the revenue from the one per cent 
tax and the Town Deposit Fund, is included under the denomination of 
" public money," but only the revenue from the School Fund. The 
one per cent, tax is raised " for the benefit, support, and encouragement 
of Common Schools," and when paid over to the districts, without any 
instructions by vote of the town as to the manner of applying it to the 
purposes of education, the districts may, without doubt, set apart a por- 
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lion of it to the purchase of a library. Still, it is to be hoped, that dis- 
tricts will generally manifest a sufEcient degree of public spirit to raise 
the required sum by subscription or by a district tax, so that one ad- 
vantage may not be gained at the expense of another. 

9. What interpretation shall be put upon the language, '^ to establish 
within such district a school library, and to procure philosophical and 
chemical apparatus ?'* May a district expend its library money in the 
purchase of a s^t of books of reference 9 Most certainly, if the selection 
is approved by the Board of Visitors. For, undoubtedly, such a set of 
books may be called a " library " with as much propriety as a larger num- 
ber of volumes adapted to the purposes of fireside reading. It will be 
observed that the kind of '< apparatus ^ to be procured by this money is 
limited. It must be ** philosophical or chemical." The practical ques- 
tion with school districts is, whether the Holbrook School Apparatus 
and Outline Maps are embraced in this description. I am of the opinion 
that they are not, and, therefore, that the library money cannot be used 
in obtaining them. The Holbrook Apparatus is not " chemical " apparatus, 
nor is it, strictly speaking, philosophical. This is the decision of the 
foremost manufacturer of philosophical apparatus in New England. 

4. As to the course to take to obtain the order of the Superintendent 
on the State Treasurer, for the library money, a certificate should be 
sent to the Superintendent, stating the amount of money appro- 
priated to the library ; from what source or sources derived ; that is, 
whether from subscription or taxation, or other sources, and signed by 
the committee of the district, or by the chairman of said committee. 
Blanks for these certificates are herewith forwarded to district com- 
mittees. They are stitched with this Circular, at the close, and may be 
removed as wanted for use. 

5. The selection of the books must be approved by the board of 
school visitors. This is a very important provision. The benefit of the 
libraries will very materially depend upon the wisdom and discretion 
exercised in the selection of books. School visitors should look upon it 
as a sacred duty, to guard these fountains of knowledge from the slight- 
est infusion of corruption and error. As frequent applications have al- 
ready been made to me to recommend a suitable list of books for a dis- 
trict library, I have taken great pains to prepare one for this circular, 
which will be more fully explained below. Those committees who do 
not choose to adopt the plan suggested in connection with the list re- 
commended, will do well to procure and place on file a written approval 
of the visitors of the books purchased for their libraries, as the Superin- 
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tendent will deem it his duty to require a copy of such approval, before 
granting an order for the second installment of library money to any 
district. 

6. It is the duty of the school visitors to make the ^' rules and regula- 
tions " for the libraries. In compliance with the wish often expressed by 
school visitors, I herewith submit a series of Rules, hoping that they 
may afford some aid to visitors in the performance of this part of their 
duties. It is not expected that they will feel under any obligations to 
adopt the Rules here presented. They consist merely of a modification 
of the Rules adopted in New York, where the organization of school 
libraries has been made in the most complete and thorough manner. 
The boards of school visitors throughout the State are respectfully re- 
quested to prepare, as soon as convenient, such rules and regulations for 
the management of the libraries in the districts of their respective towns, 
as in their judgment may seem best suited to their circumstances, and 
to use their influence in facilitating the establishment of a library in 
every district. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

RECOMMENDBD. 

1. The district committee, clerk, and treasurer, shall constitute a 
Board of Trustees, who shall have a general charge of the Library, ap- 
point a suitable person to act as Librarian, and said Trustees shall, at the 
annual meeting, make a report to the district, which shall be forwarded 
to the School Visitors, respecting the number of volumes and condition 
of the Library. 

n. The Librarian shall be responsible to the Trustees for all matters 
connected with the Library, and upon accepting the oflSce, he shall give 
to the Trustees a receipt, containing the names of all the volumes, and 
stating the condition of the same, and upon surrendering his trust, he 
shall give unto them a satisfactory account of the volumes intrusted to 
him. If new books are added after he enters upon his duties, he shall 
give to said Trustees an additional receipt, containing the names and 
condition of the same. For his services, the Librarian shall receive 
such compensation as the Trustees may decide sufficient 

2. The Librarian shall keep a book in which he shall record the 
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names of those entitled to receive books, and the number of each 
book delivered, the time of its delivery, and to whom delivered. He 
shall also keep a fair catalogue for the use of those who desire to select 
books. 

III. The Library shall be kept in such place as the Trustees may 
direct, and at the expense of the district. 

IV. Each book shall be well covered, distinctly numbered, and con- 
tain the name or number of the district to which it belongs, and no 
number shall be changed. 

V. Books may be drawn by the inhabitants of the district, subject to 
the rules and regulations hereafter named. Minors may draw in their 
own names, but on the responsibility of their parents or guardians. If 
the number of applicants for books shall, at any time, exceed the number 
of volumes ready for delivery, only one volume shall be allowed to a 
family. 

1. Only one volume shall be taken by one person at a time, and any 
one having drawn a book, must return it before he can be allowed to 
draw another. 

2. Books may be drawn at such times as the Trustees may decide. 

3. No books shall be retained longer than two weeks at a time, — 
provided, however, if the same is not wanted by any other person, it 
may be taken for an additional two weeks. 

» 

4. If books are not returned in two weeks, the drawer shall be sub- 
ject to a fine- of ten cents for every octavo kept more than two weeks, 
and 5 cents per week for every smaller work. 

5. If a volume is kept more than four weeks, the person so keeping 
it shall be notified of his delinquency by the Librarian, and if not re- 
turned within a week thereafter, it shall be considered as lost, and the 
holder be fined accordingly. 

6. If any volume shall be injured or destroyed, it shall be made good 
by the person in whose name it was drawn, — and if it belongs to a 
series, the damage to the set shall be paid. 

7. The Librarian shall have a set of these rules posted where they 
can be seen. 

PLAN FOR PROCURING THE DISTRICT LIBRARY AT A REDUCED 

PRICE, AND WITH I^ITTLE TROUBLE. 

Arrangements have been made with the publishers of the books nam- 
ed on the accompanying Catalogue, to furnish them in quantities, 

8 
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through an agent at Hartford, at prices, in many instances, below the 

wholesale rates. 

F. C. Brownell, of Hartford, the publisher of the Common School 

Journal, has consented to act as agent, in receiving and forwarding the 

books, but only in sets^ to the amount of $20 and upwards. 

The sets numbered 1, 2, and 3, at retail prices, would amount to 

about $27, respectively ; but they will be furnished, through Mr. Brownell, 

at $20 each, (ten in addition to the State money,) with the cost of 

transportation from Hartford added. 

Those who prefer to make up sets from the general catalogue, will be 
supplied, as above, at 20 per cent or more, below the prices therein 
named. 

Or if, in addition to a set, any number of the volumes in the general 
catalogue shall be desired, it is only necessary to designate them by the 
titles, and inclose with the ten dollars, the amount of such volumes, 
deducting 20 per cent from the price set against them. 



FORM OF CERTIFICATE FROM SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

(Name of Town. Datb.) 
To the Superintendent of Common Schools : 

This is to certify. That District has 

raised for the purchase of books for a School Library, 

By subscription, .....$ 

By taxation, ...... 

Appropriated from 



Amount, . • • . . • $ 

In accordance with the provision of the School Law, you are re- 
quested to forward your order on the State Treasurer for the sum of 
ten dollars, to be expended in like manner. 

(Signed, The Committee, or the Chairman thereof,) 
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FORM OF CERTIFIOATE OF APPROVAL BY SCHOOL VISITORS. 

(Town. Datb.) 
This is to certify, That the Board of School Visitors of the Town of 

, approve of the purchase by 
School District of said town, for a School Library, the sets in the cata- 
\ogne recommended by the State Superintendent, numbered 

, the volumes in said catalogue numbered , or 

the following books, viz : (Here the Titles.) 

(Signed, By majority of Board, 

Acting Visitor, or both of them,) 



If these certificates, with the blanks properly filled, accompanied by 
ten dollars, be "inclosed to F. C. Brownell, Hartford, the books ordered, 
if on the cptalogue, will be at once forwarded to the district so sending. 

A set of the Holbrook School Apparatus will also be forwarded by 
the same Agent, if the sum of $3.12^ is inclosed, with a certificate from 
the committee, stating that it is for the use of a school district. The re- 
tail price of the set, is $20. 

John D. Philbrick, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, 

New Britain, January 1, 1857. 



E. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



DISTKICT SCHOOLS. 
cha'pter l 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

Sec. 1. In those schools which are continued through.the year, there 
ahall be four Terms of eleven weeks each. 

Sec. 2. The Vacations in the above mentioned schools, shall be as 
follows : 

Ten day 8^ commencing with the "Wednesday after the last Monday in 
April : five weeks, commencing with the Wednesda} after the third 
Monday in July; and ten days, commencing with the day before 
Christmas. 

Sec. 3. The regular Holidays for the year, shall be the Fourth of 
July, Fast and Thanksgiving days, Thursday and Friday of the week of 
the Annua] Agricultural Fair, and every Saturday. 

Sec. 4. In those districts where schools are kept only a portion of 
the year, the school terms shall be arranged by the districts themselves. 

CHAPTER IL 

entrance DATS, ADMISSIONS, dbC. 

Sec. 1. The regular entrance days for the schools, shall be the first 
day of each Term, and the first Monday of each month thereafter, du- 
ring the Term. 

Sec. 2. Children four years of age and upwards, shall be admitted 
to the Primary Schools. 

Sec. 8. Candidates for any Department of a District School, except 
the Primary, shall be examined by its Principal, and if already members 
of a lower Department, shall, if qualified, be transferred during the week 
preceding the Spring Vacation. 
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Sec. 4. In all the departments except the Primary, pupils who may 
have been absent five sessions since the last entrance day, for any cause 
except sickness or the death of friends, shall be degraded to lower classes ; 
and, if members of the lowest classes in their department, they shall 
be degraded to the department next below, unless, in the judgment of 
the Teacher, they can retain their places without retarding the classes of 
which they may be members. 

Sec. 5. Any pupil who shall fail ten times during a term in the reg- 
ular lessons of the class or classes to which he may belongs shall be de- 
graded to the class or classes, or to the department below, except in such 
cases as the Teacher may see just reason for excusing. 

CHAPTER III. 

SESSIONS, ^icC. 

Sec. 1. The Forenoon sessions of all the schools shall commence at 
9, and close at 12 o'clock, throughout the year. Th^ Afternoon session 
shall commence at 2 o'clock, throughout the year, and close at 5 o'clock, 
from the 1st of March to the 1st of November ; and from the 1st of 
November to the 1st of March, at 4 o'clock, And no pupil shall be re- 
quired to remain in the school-room after the regular dismission of the 
school, unless with the consent of his parent or guardian. 

Sec. 2. There shall be daily Religious Exercises in each school at the 
commencement of the Morning session. 

Sec. 3. Any pupil not present within twenty minutes after the com- 
mencement of the session, shall be marked in the Register as absent for 
the session, and so treated in making up the estimate of his standing for 
the term ; and any pupil who may be absent less than twenty minutes 
from the commencement of the session, shall be marked as absent, and 
treated as above, unless bringing a written excuse from his parent or 
guardian. 

Sec. 4. No pupil shall be allowed to leave school before the regular 
hour of dismission, except in case of sickness, or some special emergency. 

Sec. 5. There shall be a general recess in all the schools, of not less 
than fifteen minutes during each session. And no pupil shall be prohib- 
ited or excused for any cause, except ill health or bad weather, from ta- 
king exercise in the open air during such recess. And it shall be the 
duty of the Teacher to improve each recess for the thorough ventilation 
of the school-room, especially in winter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REGISTRATION. 

The Principal of each school shall keep a register of the name, age, 
daily attendance, and date of admission of each scholar, so arranging the 
same, that the Acting Visitor may see, at once, the whole number regis- 
tered, the number present at each session, the average daily attendance 
for the week» the average register, and the per cent, of attendance for 
each month, term and year. The mode of calculating the per cent, 
shall be by dividing the average daily attendance by the average daily 
register : and all absences of pupils from the time of their entering 
school, until the time of their leaving for the Term, shall be reckoned in 
obtaining the per cent of attendance. 

CHAPTER V. 

TEZT-BOOKS AND STUDIES. 

Seo. 1. No books shall be used in any of our schools as Text-Books, 
and no studies shall be pursued, except such as have been duly prescrib- 
ed by the Board of Visitors. 

Sec. 2. The studies pursued in the District Schools shall be Read- 
ing, Spelling, Writing, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography and American 
History. Whenever it may be practicable, a portion of each session 
shall be devoted to singing, in which all the pupils shall be expected to 
join. 

CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL DISCIPLINE. 

Sec. 1. Teachers shall seek, in all cases, to govern their pupils by 
moral means ; but in cases where such means faithfully used, haye fail- 
ed, it shall be the duty of the Principal to administer corporal punish- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the example or influence of any pupil shall be- 
come injurious to the school of which he is a member, and reasonable 
efforts for his reformation shall prove unavailing, it shall be the duty of 
the Principal to inform his parent or guardian, and, in case no improve- 
ment is thus secured, it shall be the duty of the said Principal {o report 
the name of such pupil to the District Committee for suspension or ex- 
pulsion from school. 

Sec. 8. The Teachers shall be at liberty to enact such rules, and 
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adopt such measures, for the discipline and instruction of their respective 
schools, as they may deem expedient ; provided such rules and measures 
shall not conflict with anything prescribed by the Board of Visitors. 



HIGH SCHOOL. 

• 

Ssc. 1. Candidates for admission to the High School must be 
twelve years old, must be members of the First Class of the First De- 
partment of the District School, must pass a satisfactory examination in 
Reading, Orthography, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar 
and the History of the United States, and must furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of good moral character. 

Sec. 2. The examination of candidates for the High School shall 
be held during the week next preceding the Spring Vacation. It shall 
be conducted by the Principal and Acting Visitor or Visitors. Each 
performance shall be examined by the Principal and Acting Visitor or 
Visitors, and no candidate shall be admitted unless the Principal and at 
least one Acting Visitor shall concur in such a decision. The Principals 
of the District School^ shall be invited to be present during the exami- 
nation of the results. 

Seo. 3. The Terms, Vacations and Holidays for the High School, 
shall be the same as prescribed for the District Schools. 

Seo. 4. Pupils who have been absent ten sessions since the first 
day of the term, for any cause except sickness or the death of friends, 
shall be degraded to a lower Section ; and in case they are members of 
the lowest Section of the school, they shall be remitted to the First De- 
partment of the District School within the bounds of which they may 
reside ; unless in the judgment of the Teachers they can retain their 
places, without retarding the classes of which they may be members. 

Sbo. 5. Any pupil who shall fail in the lessons prescribed for his 
class or classes ten times during a term, shall be remitted to the class, 
section or school next below, as provided in the preceding Section, 
except in such cases as the Principal may see just cause for excusing. 

Sec. 6. Candidates for admission .to the High School, residing 
outside the limits of the city of Hartford, may be admitted on a 
private examination, which shall be satisfnctory to the Principal and 
Acting Visitor or Visitors ; which examination shall be held before the 
commencement of the Spring Term. 

Sec. 7. In case any candidate for the High School shall be 
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prevented by sickness or the death of friends, or other sufficient 
cause, from attending the regular examination of candidates ; or 
in the case of persons who were not residents of the town at 
the time of such examination, but who may have become residents 
within the current year, they shall have special examinations, 
which, if satisfactory, shall entitle them to become members of the 
High School ; provided that such examinations shall embrace the 
same particulars, and be of the same character, as the regular exam- 
ination. 

Sec. 8. The Acting Visitor or Visitors shall have discretionary 
power to admit to the High School, applicants of advanced age, 
who are unable to attend school during the whole year, and who 
desire to pursue one or more branches, with a view of fitting them- 
selves for some specific employment ; provided that such branches are 
taught in the school, and that such applicants are tjualified to enter 
classes already existing. 

Sec. 9. All the provisions of Chapters III, IV, V, VI, of the 
foregoing Rules for District Schools, excepting Section 2d, of Chapter V, 
shall be applicable to the High School. 

Sec. 10. The studies to be pursued in the High School shall be 
English Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Logic, History, Intel- 
lectual Philosophy, Moral Science, the French, German, Latin and Greek 
languages, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Physical Geography, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Algebra, 
Geometry, Conic Sections, Trigonometry, embracing Surveying and Nav- 
igation, and Mathematical Astronomy. 



F. 



CIRCULAR TO SCHOOL VISITORS. 



Office of Superintendent of Common Schools, 
New Britain^ January 30, 1857. 

Gentlemen : — ^Will you do me the favor to return to this of- 
fice, on or before the 10th of March, answers to the following 
inquiries in relation to the Schools of your town, for the year 
ending September 30, 1856? I am well aware that this is ask- 
ing for information which would more properly have been 
obtained of your predecessors ; but I trust you may be able to 
give precise, or approximate answers to most of the inquiries, 
without inconvenience. 

Blanks with more complete inquiries will soon be for- 
warded, to be answered for the year ending September 30th, 
1857. 

Very Respectfully Tours, 

DAVID K CAMP, 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 

1. Number of Districts, . . . . 

2. Number of public or common schools, . 

3. Number of children registered, 

4. Number of female teachers in winter, . 

5. Number of female teachers in summer, 

6. Number of male teachers in winter, 

7. Number of male teachers in summer, 

8. Average length of summer schools, 

9. Average length of winter schools, . 

10. Number of pupils over sixteen years of age. 
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11. Number of new school houses erected within the year, 

12. Estimated cost of these houses, . 

18. Estimated cost of repairing school houses within the town, 

14. Number of school houses in a very good condition, 

15. Number of school houses in a very fair condition, 

16. Number of school houses in a very bad condition, 

17. Number of schools of two grades, 

18. Number of schools of three or more grades, 

19. Number of schools furnished with Holbrook's apparatus, 

20. Number of schools furnished with outline maps, . 

21. Number of districts having school library. 



( AoTiNG Visitor o& Yisitobs 

OF 



{ 
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HARTFORD COUNTY. 



NAMES 
OF EACH TOWN. 
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Bloomfield, . . . . 

Bristol, , 

Burlington, . . . . 

Canton 

East Hartford, . 
East Windsor, . . 

Enfield, 

Farmington,.. . , 
Glastenbury, . . , 

Granby, 

Hartland, 

Manchester, ... 
Marlborough, . . 
New Britain,. . , 
Rocky Hill, . . . 

Simsbury, 

South Windsor,, 

Suffield, 

Southington, . . 
Wethersfield, . . 

Windsor, 

Windsor Locks,, 
West Hartford, 
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HARTFORD COUNTY— Contindkd. 
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Number of Pupils over sixteen years of 
age. 


Number of New School Houses erected 
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Fi^timated Cost of Repairing School 
Houses within the town. 


Number of School Houses in a very good 
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Number of School Houses in a very fair 
condition. 


Number of School Houses in very bad 
condition. 
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Number of Schools of three or more 
grades. 


Number of Schools furnished with Hol- 
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RETURNS FROM SCHOOL VISITOBS. 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



NAMES 
OF EACH TOWN. 
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NEW HAVEN COUNTY— Continubd. 
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Number of New School Houses erected 
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Estimated Cost of Repairing School 
Houses within the town. 


Number of School Houses in a very good 
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Number of School Houses in a very bad 
condition. 
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Number of Schools of three or more 
grades. 
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line Maps. 
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BETUBKS FBOH SCHOOL TISIT0B8. 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



NAMES 
OF EACH TOWN. 



New London,. 

Bozrah. 

Oolchester, . . . 
East Lyme, . , 

Franklin, 

G-roton, 

Griswold, . . . . 
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RKTUBKB FSOU SCHOOL YISITOBS. 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



NAMES 
OF EACH TOWK. 



Fairfield, 

Brookfieldi . . . 
Danbury, . . . . 

Darien 

EastoD, 

Bridgeport, . . 
Greenwich, . . 
Uuntingtoo, . . 

Monroe, 

New Fairfield, 
New Canaan,. 
Newtown,.. . . 
Norwalk; . . . . 

Redding 

Ridgefield, . . . 
Sherman, . . . . 
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Stratfield, 
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SETUfiNS FROM SCHOOL YISTTOBS. 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY— Continubd. 



Average length of Winter Schools. 
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BETUBNS FBOM SCHOOL yiBITOBS. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 
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SmTRHS FROM BCHOOL TISITOBS. 



LITCHFIELD COTTNTY— CisriNUBD. 
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BSTUBHS rSOX SCHOOL VISriOBB. 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 
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BBTUBN8 FROM SCHOOL VISIT0B8. 
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WINDHAM COUNTY— CoNTiNUKD. 
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KETUBN8 FBOM SCHOOL YiaiTOBfl. 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY— Contikubi 
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BXTUBH8 FBOM SCHOOL VlSnOBS. 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 
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SETUKSg FROM SOUOOL VKITOIIB. 



TOLLAND COUNTY— CoNTiKDBD. 



H. 



HOLBROOrS SCHOOL APPARATUS. 



The articles embraced in the Holbrook School Apparatus, 
and afforded to districts in Connecticut at , the low price of 
three dollars, are represented by the following cnts. 



bukzbai fbaxe. 



CUBE BOOT BLOOX. 



THE TBIHABT SBAWISO BUIK, 

TaftchM the right manner of holding the pen; girea oopiea of writing letten, 
boih imall anil oapitaU ; furnishee $, unittj of drawing eopiea, which maj be 
mnoh extended by purchaaiag the DitAwino Book, prepared to aceompany the 
alate ; answera every parpoM of the urdJnarj slate ; and 1* MQiiKLma. 



TEBKE8TRIAL OIOBE. 

Strongly made, of firm materiBi, and go moooted on > simple pedsttal that it 
can be readily remared and iiiApended by a rord, anil tlius be displayed eoDTen- 
iently for familiar illustraUuDa to a cIoh. It ia of a convenient sue for eammon 
ase in tb« »chool>rooni. aa it can be easily bold in the hand, or paaaed round 
th« elaaa, and yet aniwer* all the main end* of the larger sized globes. 



A EZMISFSEBE QLOBE, 

ijnpplies a vant long felt, Tiz, an illngtration, which any child can underatand, 
of the reason of the ourTed lines pa a map, and ahows how the flat surface is a 
proper representation of a globe. It ia the result of a suggestion from a practi- 
cal teacher Two hemispheres are united by a hinge, and when closed, a ni'at 
little globe is presented ; when opened, two maps are seen, showing the conti- 
neata, as if tbroDgh transparent hemispheree. 



144 



OEOMEIKIOAL SOUSft 

These will giye pupils definite ideas of the shape of solids far better than 
pages of description, and much more clearly than any drawings can. We know 
Dothinff better. For explaining the Rules for Mensuration or Solid Measure- 
ment, they afford the only proper means. 



■ 






Cubes. 







F4JIALUUX>PIPB]>S« 



' OEOMSISICAL SOLISB, 



Oblatb Spiiesoid. Sphbbb. Fhot^tb Sfhbboid. 



Hbxaoomu. Fsiax. pKiiK. TriuaOLAB Fbism. Ciuhdxs. 



PTBAMID IXD FKUaTUH. COHB AND FBDITttlf. 

10 




CELESTIAL SPHERE. 



THE TELLinUAH 

Ii (teiigiied to ill<utrBit« th« vsriona phtmomeas raanlting from the relations 
of tha Sun, Moon And enrtb to skoh other; the sncceuion of dav and niglit, the 
ohaoge of the seaaoni, tht change of the Sun'i dealinatioD, the diflfsrent leogth* 
of da;^ and night, the ohaagei of the moon, the harvest moon, the preceeaion of 
tlie eqciDozea, the differenoes of a iolar and sidareai year, <tc.. Ae. The Hoon 
tstoItm aroniid the Earth, and both together around the San, while Sou, Earth 
and Hoon tstoIts around a commoo csatsr of graTitf . 



THE f LAHSTASnrK OB ORSEBY 

Beproenta the proportionate aize and relatiTa position of the Planets oiHn- 
[Misiog the Solar System, except the asteroids, and showa their annaal revolu- 
tiona A correct idea of the Solar System is seldom receiTed, except by moh 
aid. With it, we see the Planets and their Moons circling round their common 
center, each* in ita sepuvte orbit, and occnpying its own place in the £clipUc — 
and system it dereloped from the seeming chaoi of the stars. 
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LIST OP TEACHERS' CONVENTIONS OR INSTITUTES 

HELD IN CONNECTICUT FROM 1889 UP TO THE PRESENT TIMR 
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